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PREEACE. 


Bermuda  possesses  a  three-fold  claim  to  the 
attention  of  Britons,  —  as  a  colony^  afortresSf 
and  a  prison. 

As  a  colony;  it  claims  interest  from  its 
remoteness,  its  primitiveness,  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  ;  and 
also  from  its  having  been  the  earliest  co- 
lonised of  our  islands  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

As  a  naval  and  military  fortress  ;  its  value, 
if  not  duly  appreciated  by  us  will,  one  day, 
certainly  be  so  by  the  Americans. 

Lastly,  as  a  prison,   Bermuda,  as  the  re- 
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iv  PREFACE. 

ceptacle  of  our  worst  convicts,  must  assuredly 
possess  some  degree  of  interest  for  every 
Briton  who  values  the  security  of  his  life 
and  property. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SEA    WEARINESS. ARRIVAL    OFF    BERMUDA.  IN    DANGER    OF 

SHIPWRECK.  —  NECESSITY  OF  KNOWING  ONe'S  RIGHT  HAND 
FROM  one's  left. WHALES.  —  ENTERING  ST.  GEORGe's  HAR- 
BOUR. —  Murray's    anchorage.  —  st.  George's.  —  castle 

HARROUR.  —  THE    FIVE    CONNECTED   ISLANDS.  —  SOMERSET. 

SEA  AND  LAND  TRAVELLING. HAMILTON.  —  THE  NEW  HOTEL. 

THE  FLEET. —  JACK  ASHORE.  —  ADMIRALTY  HOUSE. GO- 
VERNMENT   HOUSE. PALMETTOS  :    WHY  DEAR  TO    THE  LADIES. 

SCENERY. BUILDINGS. LIBRARY. INTERNAL   MAILS. 

MR.  FACY. HORSES.  —  ROADS. THE   FIRST    FOUR-IN-HAND. 

Who,  that  has  been  long  at  sea,  has  not  more 
than  realised  the  speech  of  the  good  old  lord  in 
The  Tempest^  —  "  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand 
furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground,  long 
heath,  brown  furze  —  anything  "  ? 

But   how   speedily  are   such   gloomy   thoughts 
dispelled  by  the  magic  words,   ^^  There's  land  in 
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sight !  "  What  a  heavenly  sound  is  this  in  ears 
that  have  been  stunned,  for  many  weeks  together, 
on  a  rough  and  tedious  passage,  by  the  roaring  of 
winds  and  waves,  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  all 
the  indescribable  creakings  of  a  merchant  ship 
which,  at  the  close  of  each  long  dull  day,  caused 
a  yet  longer  sleepless  night. 

Even  when  the  land  is  not  the  one  which  we 
would  prefer  to  see,  and  an  involuntary  exile 
is  before  us  ;  even  when,  in  times  of  overwhelming 
European  interest,  it  is  sad  to  leave  the  stirring 
scenes  behind  us ;  yes,  even  under  all  these  disad- 
vantages, so  weary  do  we  become  of  the  monotonous 
sea,  that  any  land  at  last  appears  delightful. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances,  that  one  day, 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  the  south  side  of  Bermuda 
appeared  to  the  view  of  the  writer  of  these  pages 
and  created  pleasurable  sensations. 

The  day  before  the  transport  *****  sighted 
Bermuda  —  and  when  the  vessel  was  already 
getting  into  dangerous  proximity  with  those  rock- 
defended  islands  —  the  passengers  discovered  that 
the  captain  was  more  than  fifty  miles  out  of  his 
reckoning.  This  was  rather  alarming,  especially 
as  neither  the  captain  nor  any  of  his  mates  had 
ever  before  sailed  in  those  waters.      We  all  began 
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to  dread  the  possibility  of  our  imitating  the  famous 
Sir  George  Somers  who,  in  1609,  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  islands  by  being  wrecked 
upon  them. 

A  circumstance  took  place,  whilst  we  were 
beatinor  ao^ainst  a  head- wind  in  view  of  our  desti- 
nation,  which  gave  the  final  blow  to  our  tottering 
confidence  in  the  captain  of  the  transport.  We 
were  steering  about  north-west,  close-hauled  with 
the  land  on  our  right  hand,  and  running  six  or 
seven  knots  an  hour.  The  captain  was  inspecting 
his  chart  upon  the  deck.  He  was  asked  to  what 
point  we  were  steering.  He  replied,  "  Towards  St. 
George's."  A  glance  at  the  map  proved  that  this 
was  impossible,  as  in  that  case  the  land  would 
have  been  to  our  left.  The  map  also  plainly 
demonstrated,  that  if  the  ship  continued  on  the 
same  course  for  half  an  hour  longer,  she  would 
infallibly  strike  on  the  south-western  reefs.  Be- 
sides the  ofiicers  and  crew  of  the  transport,  there 
were  on  board  fifteen  officers,  and  above  two 
hundred  soldiers  of  her  Majesty's  26th  regiment. 

The  captain  was  induced  to  look  again  at  his 
chart.  But  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
to  make  him  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left. 
When  he  saw  the  lighthouse,  however,  which  he 
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knew  was  not  in  the  direction  of  St.  George's,  he 
yielded,  and  at  last  put  the  ship  about.  He  then 
ran  down  into  the  cuddy,  and  shouted  to  the  little 
doctor,  who  was  sitting  there,  —  "  Only  think,  we 
have  been  going  the  wrong  way  all  this  time !  " 

Such  is  the  ignorant  imbecility  into  the  keeping 
of  which  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  are  frequently 
entrusted.* 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  relieved  the 
passengers  felt,  when  at  dusk  a  Bermudian  govern- 
ment pilot  came  on  board  and  took  charge  of  the 
transport. 

Whilst  beating  to  the  south-east  that  day,  we 
saw  a  great  number  of  whales  sporting  about  in 
the  waves  ;  spring  being  the  season  at  which  they 
appear  in  the  open  sea  to  the  south  of  Bermuda. 
They  are  never,  I  believe,  seen  anywhere  within  the 
reefs.f 

On  the  following  day  the  pilot  took  us  safely 

*  On  news  reaching  Bermuda  early  last  year  (1856),  that 
this  transport  had  been  taken  up  to  convey  troops  to  the  East 
Indies,  two  officers,  without  concert,  exclaimed,  "  But  it  will 
never  get  there !  "     It  was  certainly  doubtful  at  all  events. 

•f  If  Waller's  verses  were  good  authority,  we  should  believe 
that  whales  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  caught  in  the 
Great  Sound  by  Warwick,  not  far  from  Hamilton  Harbour  ;  an 
incredible  statement. 
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into  St.  George's  harbour,  through  narrow  passages, 
amidst  intricate  submarine  rocks,  which,  however, 
were  generally  very  distinctly  visible  in  the  clear 
water.  But  at  times  it  appeared  impossible  for 
the  vessel  to  pass  without  striking  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  pilot,  however,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  and  giving  his  orders,  discerned,  and 
avoided  in  time,  all  the  dangers  of  the  channel. 

Our  first  view  of  Bermuda,  from  the  south,  had 
greatly  disappointed  us,  who  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Somers'  Islands.  But  this 
unfavourable  impression  vanished  on  approaching 
St.  David's  Head,  and  gave  way  to  very  opposite 
sentiments. 

The  entrance  to  St.  George's  harbour,  by  the 
eastern  passage,  is  extremely  pretty.  Indeed  it 
resembles  what  the  mind  imagines  of  fairy-land. 
As  we  advanced,  lovely  islands,  green  and  well- 
wooded,  opened  rapidly  out,  on  every  side,  floating 
in  the  tranquil  clear  blue  water,  here  and  there 
picturesquely  embrowned  by  submarine  coral 
rocks.  No  painter  could  possibly  do  justice  to 
this  moving  panorama.  The  beauty  of  the  scene 
attained  its  climax  when  the  hill  of  St.  George's, 
with  its  signal-station,  and  the  town  and  barracks, 
gradually   appeared  in  view ;    whilst  the   houses, 
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with  their  white  roofs,  had  the  refreshing  ap- 
pearance of  being  covered  with  eternal  snow.* 

To  complete  our  pleasure,  the  excellent  band 
of  the  Cameronian  Regiment  sent  forth  its  dehght- 
ful  sounds  from  the  hill  above  our  heads,  as  though 
to  welcome  us ;  whilst  a  May-day  setting  sun  sent 
a  flood  of  mellow  light  to  give  to  the  closing  scene 
its  culminating  beauty. 

St.  George's  Island  is  about  three  miles  long, 
and  nowhere  half  a  mile  broad.  It  is  connected 
by  a  ferry  with  the  principal  island,  named  in 
books  and  maps  Bermuda,  or  the  Great  Bermuda ; 
but  now  generally  called  after  its  capital  Hamilton ; 
for  Bermuda  being  at  present  the  ordinary  appel- 
lation for  all  the  islands  collectively,  the  old 
nomenclature  can  only  give  rise  to  errors  and 
confusion. 

From  the  ferry  to  St.  George's  is  called  the 
"  Reach."  The  water  is  there  always  smooth ; 
being  sheltered  by  land  on  either  side.  Through 
it  vessels  of  small  burden  and  sailing  boats  pro- 
ceed to  Hamilton  and  Ireland  Islands. 

To  the  north  of  St.  George's  is  Murray's  anchor- 

*  The  houses  are  white-washed,  chiefly  to  collect  rain-water 
for  the  tanks ;  there  being  no  springs,  and  only  a  few  wells  of 
brackish  water  in  the  island. 
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age,  where  vessels  of  war  formerly  lay  at  anchor ; 
and  along  which  ships  of  burden  too  great  for 
the  reach  pass  on  their  way  to  the  other  islands. 
The  present  anchorage  for  the  fleet,  called  Grassy 
Bay,  is  opposite  Ireland  Island,  and  Murray^s 
anchorage  is  now  only  used  temporarily,  either 
whilst  contrary  winds  render  it  difficult  to  proceed 
to  Ireland,  or  when,  on  leaving  Bermuda,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  save  time  in  readiness  for  a 
start  to  sea. 

The  town  of  St.  George's  is  called  after  Sir 
George  Somers,  its  first  founder,  though  nothing 
like  a  modern  town  existed  in  his  days.  It  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  centuries  to  be  the 
capital  of  Bermuda.  Hamilton  was  incorporated 
in  1793 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1815  that  it  super- 
seded St.  George's  as  the  seat  of  the  government 
and  legislature.  The  governor  who  brought  about 
this  measure  was  rewarded  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  a  vote  of  the  colonial  parliament.  Of 
course  St.  George's  was  compelled  to  pay  its  share 
of  the  money  voted,  and  thus  to  reward  for  the 
injury  done  to  her  the  very  man  that  did  it.  But, 
however  indefensible  the  conduct  of  the  governor, 
the  change  was  in  itself  a  very  proper  measure.* 

*  Williams's  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Bermuda. 
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St.  George^s  is  well  fortified.  It  is  defended  by 
about  ninety  guns;  but  they  are  of  a  calibre 
unsuited  to  the  times  we  live  in. 

Castle  Harbour  should  no  longer  be  sufi*ered  to 
remain  in  its  present  state.  From  Bermuda  in- 
wards it  cannot  be  entered  by  sailing  boats[^drawing 
more  than  five  feet  of  water ;  but  ships  of  large 
burden  can  enter  it  from  the  south-east,  with  a 
little  care  and  a  good  pilot.  And  as  there  are  no 
forts  to  guard  the  entrances,  that  side  of  the  Ber- 
mudas may  be  considered  quite  defenceless.  Some 
suggest  the  filling  up  of  Castle  Harbour ;  but  that 
measure  would  be  both  difficult  and  expensive. 
It  would  be,  moreover,  cruel;  for  in  tempestuous 
weather  vessels  sometimes  take  refuge  there.  The 
alternative  is  to  fortify  the  entrance.  A  couple  of 
batteries  of  eighty-four  or  even  of  sixty-eight 
pounders,  on  some  of  the  little  islands,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  would-  be  sufficient  to 
render  impassable  a  channel  already  difficult  of 
access.* 

It   is   said   that   the   Bermudas  consist  of  365 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  places  in  Bermuda  which 
are  almost  impregnable  by  nature,  are  well  defended  by  art ; 
but  that  the  weak  points  are  left  wholly  defenceless.  There  is 
a  considerable  degree  of  truth  in  this  remark,  allowing  for 
antithetical  temptations. 
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islands,  but  thus  to  eke  out  an  island  for  every- 
day of  the  year  it  is  probably  necessary  to  include 
not  only  all  the  visible,  but  a  good  many  of  the 
submarine  rocks. 

If  the  reader  looks  at  the  map,  he  will  see  that 
the  main  part  of  Bermuda  is  formed  of  five  islands. 
They  assume  the  shape  of  "  a  shepherd's  crook ;  "  * 
running  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  then 
gradually  curving  on  to  the  northward. 

These  five  islands  are  St.  George's,  Hamilton, 
Somerset,  Watford,  Boaz,  and  Ireland.  They  are 
all  connected  together  by  ferries  or  bridges,  and 
form  a  chain  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length, 
and  of  a  breadth  varying  from  300  yards,  as 
in  Ireland,  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  main  island. 

From  the  lighthouse  at  Gibbs  Hill,  at  the  south- 
west, the  whole  of  the  islands  are  visible  at  once  ; 
and  the  view  from  that  elevation  is  by  many- 
persons  considered  the  finest  in  Bermuda. 

Somerset  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
the  islands  (especially  the  parish  of  Warwick). 
It  has  good  roads,  is  well  wooded,  and  is  dotted 
with  pretty  residences  and  blooming  gardens.  Its 
communication  with  Watford  Island  across  Man- 
*  Williams's  Bermuda. 
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grove  Bay  was,  up  to  May  1856,  by  means  of  a 
small  boat ;  but  after  endless  delays,  a  ferry-boat, 
able  to  carry  horses  and  vehicles,  has  at  last  started  ; 
and  now  any  one  can  drive  from  St.  George's  to 
the  other  end  of  the  colony,  across  the  five  islands, 
a  distance  by  the  roads  of  nearly  twenty-five 
miles. 

For  the  sake  of  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  rough 
weather  at  sea,  land  travelling  will  occasionally  be 
adopted ;  but  water  communication  is  in  most 
cases  so  much  speedier,  and  in  all  cases  so  much 
cheaper,  that  it  is  not  likely,  whilst  horses  are  so 
scarce,  to  be  ever  generally  superseded.  This  will 
especially  be  the  case  when  local  steamers  are 
introduced,  according  to  a  long-standing  promise 
of  the  Home  Government.* 

Hamilton,  the  capital  of  Bermuda,  lies  at  the 
water's  edge  of  one  of  the  prettiest  harbours  in  the 
world.  An  excellent  wharf,  shaded  by  a  row  of 
cedar-trees,  forms  one  side  of  the  principal  street, 

*  In  June  of  last  year  (1856),  the  small  steamer  "  Siren  "  ar- 
rived at  Bermuda.  It  was  intended  to  carry  convicts  to  and 
from  their  labour  ;  but  not  being  required  for  that  purpose,  the 
convicts  having  no  great  distances  to  proceed  to  at  present,  the 
governor  employed  it  on  military  duty,  but  it  soon  got  out  of 
repair.  The  colony  Las  voted  200/.  a-year  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  a  local  steamer,  on  certain  conditions. 
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which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  This 
proximity  to  the  sea  is  highly  convenient  for  trade, 
in  a  country  where  goods  are  conveyed  almost 
entirely  by  water  alone.  Vessels  of  several 
hundred  tons  are  brought  up  to  the  wharf;  600 
tons  (though  one  instance  of  700  tons  is  re- 
corded) is  the  maximum  of  burden  of  ships 
that  enter  this  harbour.*  Two  or  three  merchant 
ships  are  generally  at  anchor  there.  Fishing 
boats,  on  their  way  out  or  returning,  with  govern- 
ment and  pleasure  boats  (of  the  one  mast,  flush 
deck,  Bermuda  build),  diversify  and  lend  interest 
to  the  scene. 

From  the  hill  above  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  harbour  beneath,  dotted  with  islands, 
with  the  lighthouse  and  Somerset  in  the  distance. 

There  are  some  beautiful  drives  in  Hamilton  and 
Somerset ;  and  the  daily  mails  that  ply  on  these 
roads  are  very  convenient  in  the  general  scarcity 
of  horses. 

The  appearance  of  Hamilton  resembles  that  of 
most  West  Indian  towns.  The  storekeepers 
transact  their  business  there  during  the  day,  after 
which  most  of  them  retire  to  their  country  villas, 

*  Ships  of  larger  tonnage  remain  at  St.  George's  harbour,  or 
*'  Grassy  Bay." 
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leaving  their  stores  locked  up,  but  otherwise 
unprotected.  This  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of 
the  commission  of  robberies,  but  not  so  frequently 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  generally  dishonest 
character  of  the  population ;  for  crimes  requiring 
nerve  and  resolution  are,  there,  fortunately  of  rare 
occurrence. 

The  Yankees  occasionally  visit  the  Bermudas, 
during  the  winter  months,  for  the  sake  of  the  mild 
climate;  but  the  scarcity  of  good  houses,  dear- 
ness  of  house-rent,  and  the  general  absence  of  fire- 
places and  other  comforts,  tend  to  lessen  the 
influx  of  visitors.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
the  Corporation  of  Hamilton  decided,  some  years 
ago,  upon  building  a  large  hotel.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1852.  He  will,  however,  be  a  bold 
man,  who  will  prophesy  when  the  last  stone  will 
be  laid.  Corporation  dissensions  and  want  of 
funds  placed  the  work  in  abeyance  after  little 
more  had  been  built  than  the  mere  foundations. 
It  has  been  begun  again  last  year,  and  many  hope 
it  will  soon  be  completed.  It  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  a  source  of  great  credit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  of 
great  profit  also,  to  the  people  of  Hamilton.*     The 

*  The  hotel  is  on  a  hill  commanding    beautiful  views   of 
great  extent  in  every  direction.     When  completed  it  will  con- 
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uncomfortable  and  expensive  boarding-houses  will 
suifer  by  the  change ;  but  in  most  changes  for  the 
better  some  persons  must  unavoidably  be  losers. 

The  presence  of  her  Majesty's  ships  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  Mudians  can  boast ;  as  the 
streets  and  harbours  are  thereby  enlivened,  and 
the  storekeepers,  fishermen,  and  poultry  breeders 
greatly  enriched.  The  prices  of  all  food  rise 
during  the  presence  of  the  fleet.  This,  to  be  sure, 
is  anything  but  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  not 
sellers,  and  who  find  articles  of  consumption  — 
always  scarce  and  dear  in  Bermuda  —  rendered 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  ever. 

The  presence  of  the  fleet  is  attended  with  other 
inconveniences.  Ladies,  especially  if  unprotected, 
dread  the  streets  of  Hamilton  when  thronged  by 
sailors  and  marines.  The  sailors,  when  on  leave 
ashore,  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  freedom  both  of 
language  and  action.  Their  ofiicers  do  not  in- 
terfere with   them,   and  refuse  all  redres^  if  the 

tain  thirty  bed-rooms^  with  a  proportionable  number  of  dining 
and  sitting-rooms.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  23,000/.  In  1725 
some  one  hoaxed  the  great  disbeliever  in  matter,  by  then  calling 
Bermuda  "  The  Montpellier  of  America,"  but  it  may  become 
now^  possibly,  the  Isle  of  Wight  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
for  steam  approximates  places  greatly. 
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sailors  are  not  on  duty  at  the  time  their  conduct 
is  complained  of;  which,  whether  sanctioned  or 
not  by  the  Admiralty,  is  a  disgraceful  state  of 
things  quite  unknown  in  the  army. 

Scarcely  are  Jack  and  Bill  landed  from  their 
floating  prisons,  before 

"  They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them,  breeding  wings 
Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth." 

Alas !  the  divinity  of  the  sailors  is  a  rum  one,  and 
their  scorn  of  earth  seldom  lasts  long.  It  gene- 
rally ends  in  their  embracing  our  common  mother, 
after  threatening  that  compliment  to  less  patient 
females. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855,  a  party  of  these  wild  sons 
of  Neptune  stopped  a  vehicle  containing  two  ladies, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Hamilton.  They  forced  the 
younger  of  the  two  to  alight,  and  having  placed 
her  on  the  road,  said  that  "  was  all  they 
wanted^"  and  they  *'  only  did  it  for  a  spree,"  and 
that  she  "  need  not  be  frightened."  So  they  lifted 
her  again  into  the  carriage,  without  even  snatching 
a  chaste  salute.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  a  Scipio 
or  Alexander-like  abnegation  ;  for  the  alarmed  fair 
one  was  a  maid  of  the  most  mature  experience. 
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There  are,  it  is  said,  some  policemen  in  Hamilton, 
though  few  strangers  can  bear  ocular  witness  to 
the  fact.  Certain  it  is  that  the  sailors  are  never 
interfered  with.  The  latter  contrive,  moreover,  to 
win  golden  opinions  from  the  storekeepers,  and 
from  all  those  who  have  anything  useful  or  useless 
to  sell,  and  gold  (far  more  than  charity)  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Saxon 
race,  of  which  the  Mudians  are  a  branch. 

Mount  Langton,  or  Government  House,  is  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  from  Hamilton.  It  is  one  of 
the  four  military  signal-stations  of  Bermuda ;  the 
other  three  being  at  Gibbs  Hill,  Ireland  Isle,  and 
St.  George's.  Amongst  all  these,  telegraphic  com- 
munications during  daylight  are  kept  up  by 
parties  of  soldiers  stationed  at  them  for  the 
purpose. 

Admiralty  House,  or  Clarence  Hill,  at  Spanish 
Point,  keeps  up  telegraphic  communications  with 
the  men-of-war  at  Grass}^  Bay. 

Colonel  Reid,  when  Governor*,  greatly  improved 
the  grounds  at  Mount  Langton  by  plantations  and 
gardens.  The  house  is  scarcely  large  enough  for 
a  married  Excellency  if  he  have  a  family.     The 

*  Now  Sir  William  Reid  and  Governor  of  Malta. 
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Governor  no  more  than  his  subjects  is  exempted 
from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Lower 
Mudians.  Indeed,  they  appear  to  give  his  grounds 
a  preference.  One  night,  Colonel  Murray's  sheep 
are  thinned ;  on  another,  his  Excellency's  fruit 
and  vegetables  disappear  to  an  unknown  market ; 
on  yet  another  night,  whole  rose-trees  —  dug  up 
evidently  by  the  roots  —  have  transplanted  them- 
selves from  the  vice-regal  flower-gardens  to  hum- 
bler (I  cannot  say  to  more  modest)  locations. 

But  the  description  of  the  appropriating  qualities 
of  the  Mudians  must  be  reserved  for  another 
occasion. 

If  Bermuda  could  boast  of  a  few  lofty  hills,  its 
beauty  would  be  greatly  improved ;  but  it  has  no 
land  that  rises  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
though  it  has  scarcely  any  level  ground.  The 
want  of  variety  in  vegetation  is  another  dis- 
advantage. The  various  coloured  oleanders,  the 
pride  of  India,  the  now  somewhat  rare  palmetto, 
and  still  rarer  date-tree,  and  a  few  other  trees, 
occasionally  relieve  the  otherwise  eternal  cedar. 
The  palmetto,  however,  is  not  a  graceful  tree.  It 
bears,  indeed,  a  very  unsatisfactory  resemblance  to 
the  beautiful  palm-tree ;  and  thus  challenges  in 
the  mind  a  most  unfortunate  comparison.     By  the 
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excellent  materials,  however,  that  it  furnishes  for 
bonnets,  it  is  very  useful,  and  if  not  ornamental  ia 
itself,  it  is  made  so  for  the  ladies.  Every  mail 
carries  home,  as  presents,  some  portions  of  this 
fabric,  as  well  as  of  a  similar  plait  made  from  some 
long  grass  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Bermuda.* 

The  cedar,  although  handsome,  is  neither  "  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,"  nor  "the  lofty  cedar"  of 
Shakespeare.  It  does  not  grow  to  any  great  size 
in  Bermuda,  which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  great 
proximity  of  the  sea  on  every  side,  and  also  to 
insufficient  depth  of  soil.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  large  dark  fir-tree,  and  it  abounds  in  nearly 
all  the  islands  great  and  small. 

Of  the  most  striking  beauties  of  the  Somers* 
Islands  some  account  will  be  given  in  a  future 
chapter.  Here,  however,  I  must  observe,  that  if 
Bermuda  (in  spite  of  many  defects)  were  within 
one  day's  sail  of  England,  I  am  convinced  that 
neither  Brighton,    Tenby,    Scarborough,    nor    the 

*  The  supply  of  the  palmetto-plant  is  becoming  quite  unequal 
to  the  demand.  It  is  now  scarcely  exported  except  as  private 
presents.  English  ladies  are  gradually  extinguishing  this  tree 
in  Bermuda.  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  1725,  wrote,  "Bermuda  hats 
are  worn  by  our  ladies ;  they  are  made  of  a  sort  of  matting, 
which  is  the  only  commodity  that  I  can  find  exported  from 
Bermuda  to  Great  Britain." 
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Isle  of  Wight,  would  rival  it  in  fashion  or  popu- 
larity. But  if  nature  has  done  much  for  Bermuda 
it  has  derived  very  little  assistance  from  art.  Ex- 
cepting a  magnificent,  almost  unrivalled,  light- 
house and  an  unfinished  church  (that  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  cathedral  deprived  of  its  tower), 
there  are  only  two  conspicuous  public  buildings  in 
the  islands.  These  are  in  Hamilton,  the  capital. 
One  contains  the  Court-House  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  ;  the  other  the  Council-Room  and  the 
Public  Library.  The  latter  was  founded  by 
Governor  Eeid,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  1839.  It 
contains  already  above  a  thousand  works.  Many 
of  these  are  the  gifts  of  governors  and  military 
officers  as  well  as  of  natives.  The  library  is  open 
to  the  public  without  restriction. 

With  regard  to  land  communication,  there  is  a 
daily  mail  from  St.  George's  to  Hamilton,  which 
returns  in  the  afternoon.  From  Hamilton  there  is 
a  mail  to  St.  George's  and  back  three  times  a 
week.  There  is  also  a  daily  mail  from  Somerset 
to  Hamilton,  returning  in  the  afternoon.  All 
these  mails  carry  passengers.  They  have  been  es- 
tablished about  fourteen  years.  An  old  soldier, 
formerly  in  the  20th  regiment,  has  the  St.  George's 
contract.     That  of  Hamilton  (all  the  contracts  are 
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annually  competed  for*)  lias  usually  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Facy,  whose  colonial  career  is  de- 
serving of  mention. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  Facy  went  out  to  Ber- 
muda as  a  convict.     His  was  a  very  hard  case. 
Whilst  quite  a  youth,  he,  in  company  with  two 
other  young  men,  carried  off  one  of  his  own  father's 
horses,  sold  it  and  spent  the  money.     The  father 
(a  keeper  of  livery  stables)  brought  his  son  before 
a   magistrate,    expecting    that    the    latter   would 
inflict  some   summary  punishment,    which    might 
reform  his  prodigal ;    but  to  the  father's  horror, 
the  case  was  sent  to  a  jury,  and  wound  up  with 
a  sentence  of  transportation.     Facy  was  banished 
to  Bermuda,  but  obtained  his  freedom  in  a  few 
years.       His    liberation    was   accompanied    by   an 
unusual  mark  of  favour.      Bermuda,   although  a 
place  of  banishment,  boasts  of  never  having  been 
a  penal  settlement.     Facy  became  an  exception  to 
this  rule.     Ke  was  allowed  to  settle  at  Hamilton. 
His   English   energy   and   intelligence   soon   bore 
their  usual  fruits.     For  a  time  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  roadmaking  with  considerable  success, 
but  his  old  love  of  horse-flesh   returning,    he  at 
length  adopted   his  father's  business,  letting    out 
carriages  and  horses  for  hire.     He,  at  one  time, 

c  2 
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had  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  failure  of  some  speculations,  may  still 
be  considered  a  man  of  property.  A  horse-dealer 
is  rarely  an  object  of  much  respect,  and  Facy's 
antecedents  were  not  of  a  nature  to  smooth  the 
difficulty.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  good  specimen  of 
his  class.  His  charges  are  certainly  exorbitant ; 
but  this  must,  of  course,  be  the  case  where  the 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

It  is  probable  that  the  failure  of  his  speculations 
was  considerably  exaggerated  at  the  time.  For  a 
few  months  ago,  his  old  father  (who  with  his 
mother  is  still  living  in  England)  wrote  to  him, 
that  he  had  heard  that  he  was  quite  ruined,  and 
working  on  the  roads  under  an  overseer.  To  this 
calumny,  Facy  replied  by  sending  home  to  his 
parents  150/.  ;  which  must  have  filled  with 
remorse  as  well  as  gratitude  the  father  who  had 
transported  him. 

The  want  of  horses  forms,  perhaps,  the  principal 
discomfort  of  a  residence  in  Bermuda.*  There  are 
in  all  the  islands  scarcely  fifty  hacks  that  would 
fetch  twenty  pounds  each  in  the  London  market. 

*  By  the  census  of  1851  (a  considerable  increase,  however, 
must  have  since  taken  place),  there  were  then  only  259  horses, 
5  mules  and  31  asses  in  the  country. 
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Thirty  or  forty  pounds  are  sometimes  given  for  a 
cart-horse,  which  in  England  perhaps  would  cost 
eight  or  ten.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  principal 
causes  why  the  roads  have  so  seldom  till  lately  been 
in  good  condition.  Where  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
as  also  the  travelling  generally,  is  chiefly  by  water, 
a  minority  can  alone  be  interested  in  the  state  of 
the  roads.  Roadmaking  was  long  regarded  merely 
as  a  profitable  job.  But  the  present  governor  has 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  realise  the  first  sign 
and  first  necessity  of  civilization.  The  roads  are 
now  very  good ;  but  horses  are  still  too  scarce. 
An  occasional  "  notion "  from  the  Yankees  con- 
sio:ns  some  of  them  to  the  Mudian  markets. 
Jonathan,  however,  evidently  considers  Bermuda 
as  a  hospital  for  the  equine  race ;  and  accordingly 
sends  thither  only  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the 
blind. 

The  Governor,  nevertheless,  has  contrived  to 
collect  a  good  stud.  He  is  an  excellent  whip. 
About  a  year  after  his  arrival,  His  Excellency 
almost  startled  the  little  colony  out  of  its  phleg- 
matic propriety,  by  turning  out  a  dashing  four-in- 
hand,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Hyde  Park 
in  the  season,  and  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  seen  in  the  Somers'  Islands. 

c  3 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    CLIMATE. YELLOW  FEVER.  — EPIDEMIC    OF    1856. THE 

MANDRAKE    REMEDY.  —  THE    CHARCOAL    PANACEA.  —  YELLOW 

FEVER   IN   NEW   YORK.  THE    NAVAL    HOSPITAL.  —  MILDNESS 

OF    EPIDEMIC    IN    1856. SUMMER    OF    LATTER    COOLER    THAN 

IN        1855. THUNDERSTORMS       IN        J  855-6.  PENSIONER 

KILLED   BY    LIGHTNING. WATER-SPOUTS.  —  WIND.  —  SNOW. 

HAIL.  —  HURRICANES    IN    WEST     INDIES. —  NO    REAL    HUR- 
RICANES    IN     BERMUDA.  REVOLVING     GALES. DEW,     THE 

FIRST    RECORDED    EXPORT.  —  COMPARISON    OP    RAIN    IN    ENG- 
LAND   AND    BERMUDA. WHY  THE    LATTER    IS    LIKE    IRELAND. 

ENGLISH     MAIL     WRECKED.  DANGERS      OF     NOT      BEING 

WIDE     AWAKE     NEAR     BERMUDA. MACAULAY     SAVED. ST. 

PATRICK     BLAMED     FOR     THE     ACCIDENT.  WHALES.  AM- 
BERGRIS,   WHY   FAMOUS. SHARKS. THE    ARM   AND   RING. 

Englishmen  desirous  of  enjoying  a  mild  winter 
might  do  worse  than  pass  that  season  in  the  Somers^ 
Islands.  These  can  be  reached,  from  Liverpool 
via  Halifax,  in  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  days. 
The  Americans,  who  can  reach  Bermuda  in  four 
or  five  days,  have  a  still  greater  temptation  occa- 
sionally to  fly  from  their  frosts  and  snows.  Even 
up  to  the  middle  of  June,  the  climate  is  most 
ao^reeable.     Diseases  are  not  common  even  in  the 
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hottest  weather,  —  and  are  almost  unheard  of  in 
the  winter.  From  July  to  October  inclusive,  but 
particularly  in  August  and  September,  the  heat  is 
very  oppressive.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the 
troops  generally  enjoy  better  health  in  Bermuda 
than  they  do  in  England.  This  salubrity  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  mild  sea  breezes  —  seldom  too 
cold,  and  only  for  a  short  season  too  warm — which 
perpetually  play  over  the  surface  of  the  islands; 
and  also  to  the  comparative  absence  of  that  rank 
vegetation  which  prevails  in  tropical  climates. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  yellow  fever  epi- 
demics may  be  occasionally  expected :  but  what 
country  in  the  world  escapes  from  all  diseases  ? 
Asiatic  cholera,  which  has  travelled  over  the  globe, 
has  never  visited  Bermuda.  Even  the  yellow 
fever  has  not  hitherto  appeared  there,  on  an 
average,  more  than  once  in  five  years:  and  not 
once  in  ten  years  in  an  aggravated  or  very  destruc- 
tive form.  As  a  general  epidemic,  it  has  appeared 
only  four  times  in  the  last  forty  years ;  namely,  in 
1818-19,  1843,  1853,  and  in  1856. 

In  1837,  and  again  in  1849,  some  cases  of 
yellow  fever  were  reported;  but  the  disease  did 
not  spread  much  on  either  occasion.  It  is  also 
highly  probable,  that   a   bilious   remittent   fever, 

c  4 
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which  sometimes  prevails  during  the  hot  season, 
has  been  occasionally  mistaken  for  or  exaggerated 
into  yellow  fever. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  August  (1856),  it  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  announced  that  yellow 
fever  had  reappeared  in  the  islands.  It  broke  out 
in  Somerset,  and  almost  simultaneously  in  War- 
wick. It  subsequently  extended  to  Devonshire 
and  Hamilton  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Boaz  and 
Ireland  Island  on  the  other.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, has  fortunately  in  point  of  virulence  borne 
no  comparison  to  the  visitation  of  1853.  It  has 
differed  also  greatly  in  another  point  of  view.  In 
1853  the  Europeans  were  the  chief  sufferers; 
whereas,  in  1856,  they  have  almost  entirely  es- 
caped. It  therefore  appears  that  a  virulent  fever 
arising  in  a  hot  summer,  is  not  more  fatal  to 
Europeans  than  a  less  virulent  epidemic  during  an 
unusually  cool  summer  is  to  the  natives,  especially 
of  the  coloured  population  ;  for  these  last,  who  al- 
most entirely  escaped  the  disease  in  1853,  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  victims  in  1856.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  unnatural  coolness  of  the  summer  of 
1856,  which  favoured  the  Europeans,  was  equally 
unfavourable  to  the  constitution  of  the  natives. 

It  will  be  an  unfortunate  thing  indeed   if  the 
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exceptional  circumstances  of  this  last  epidemic 
should  encourage  those  habits  of  intemperance,  to 
which  so  much  of  the  mortality  of  1853  amongst 
the  Europeans  was  attributed,  with  great  apparent 
reason.  The  improvements  of  a  sanitary  kind, 
which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  have 
also  greatly  contributed  probably  to  mitigate  the 
force  of  what  has  evidently  been  in  itself  a  mild 
form  of  epidemic* 

A  Doctor  Smith  has  rapidly  acquired  a  local  ce- 
lebrity for  the  number  of  his  cures.  The  zeal  of 
friends  and  the  jealousy  of  enemies,  will  make  it 
difficult,  for  some  time,  to  decide  upon  the  amount 
of  credit  that  is  due  to  his  skill  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Amongst  the  patients  that  he  did  lose,  was 
one  of  his  own  children,  an  interesting  little  girl. 
The  mandrake  appears  to  be  his  principal  remedy. 
He  imported  it  from  America,  where  it  had  been 
found  very  effective.  It  is  the  Podophyllum  pel- 
tatum.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  Bible,  and  by 
Shakespeare ;  and  is  a  common  plant  throughout 
North  America.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten. 
The  leaves  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  root  is 
a  purgative  and  a  strong  one.     In  Bermuda,  the 

*  Vide  Appendix  A.  for  fuller  remarks  on  epidemics  in  Ber- 
muda, for  tlie  last  forty  years. 
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medicine  is  called  podophylliiie,  and  it  has  made  a 
wonderful  sensation  there ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  remedy,  if  ever  so  efficacious  on  this  oc^ 
casion,  would  be  equally  successful  in  the  case  of 
a  virulent  epidemic  like  that  of  1853. 

The  mandrake  is  not  the  only  panacea  in  the 
field.  The  use  of  charcoal,  three  times  a  day,,  is 
getting  into  favour  as  a  preventative  or  antidote. 
And  some  persons  in  good  health,  whilst  hospitably 
offering  their  visitors  refreshments,  such  as  beer  or 
wine,  will  themselves  toss  off,  instead  thereof,  a 
good  inky  bottle-full  of  charcoal. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  fever  of  1856  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  St.  George's  Island  (and  espe- 
cially the  town)  has,  on  all  former  occasions,  been 
noted  as  the  hotbed  of  yellow  fever  epidemics. 
But,  in  the  late  and  possibly  still  existing  fever, 
only  three  slight  cases  had  occurred  at  St.  George's 
up  to  the  latest  dates.*  This  fact  rather  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  advocates  of  communicability, 
for  the  greatest  trouble  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
disease  being  carried  to  St.  George's.  Every  one 
arriving  at  the  latter  place,  from  any  of  the  other 
islands,  was  compelled  to  pass  through  the  pro- 
cess of  fumigation.  If  the  same  measure  had  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  dockyard,  we  should, 
*"  Vide  Appendix  A. 
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probably,  have  had  decided  data,  by  this  time,  for 
judging  of  the  degree  of  infection  inherent  in  the 
present  epidemic. 

The  yellow  fever  appeared  in  New  York  about 
the  same  time  as  it  did  in  Bermuda.  In  the  former 
it  was  undoubtedly  imported  from  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  was  proved  to  have  been  communicated  in 
some  cases.  So  that  the  inexplicable  nature  of  the 
disease  is  again  a  subject  of  doubt  and  contention 
amongst  the  members  of  the  most  useful,  and  the 
most  uncertain  of  all  arts. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  last  fever  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  In  1853,  the  beautiful  parish  of 
Warwick,  at  the  south  of  the  Great  Sound,  escaped 
the  epidemic  entirely.  In  1856,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of  the 
infected  localities. 

In  the  Naval  Hospital,  at  Ireland  Island,  the 
Deputy  Inspector,  Dr.  Eees,  has  rivalled  Dr.  Smith 
in  the  extent  of  his  cures.  He  has  even  done 
more,  —  having  lost  none  out  of  eighty  patients. 

Except  two  officers  *,  there  have  been  no  deaths 
amongst  the  naval  and  military  classes  ;  and  very 
few  amongst  the  convicts. 

*  One  of  these  officers  caught  the  fever  after  sitting  for  hours 
in  his  wet  clothes,  —  an  imprudence  which  might  have  been 
fatal,  at  any  time,  in  any  climate  in  the  world. 
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The  ladies  of  Bermuda  have  bestirred  themselves 
in  visiting  and  tending  the  sick,  and  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes  of  patients.  In 
this  respect,  a  good  example  has  been  set  by  the 
first  lady  in  the  little  land,  whose  benevolence  and 
kindness  of  heart  add  to  nobility  of  birth  the 
truer  nobility  of  nature. 

The  closing  statistics  of  the  fever  of  1856  (which 
was  at  its  zenith  at  the  author's  departure)  will 
not  reach  England  for  some  weeks.  But  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  fever  will  soon  disap- 
pear in  the  cold  weather  ;  and  that  its  worst  results 
have  already  reached  us.  If  so,  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  present  visitation  will  be  amply 
established  by  a  mortality  of  less  than  one  eighth 
of  that  of  1853, — and  by  the  extraordinary 
exemption  from  its  virulence  of  the  seamen  and 
soldiers,  —  and  (in  a  less  degree,  however,)  of  the 
convicts  also. 

The  summer  of  1855,  which  was  a  very  healthy 
one,  was  also  hot  and  dry.  In  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  during  the  hottest  period  (August  and 
September),  the  thermometer  usually  ranged,  at 
noon,  from  83°  to  90° ;  and  did  not  fall  much 
during  the  night.  Even  at  the  author's, then  resi- 
dence above  Hamilton,  on  a  very  airy  spot,  the 
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heat  at  one  time  rose  to  87°,  but  was,  however, 
usually  several  degrees  lower. 

The  summer  of  1856  never  attained  to  the 
sultriness  of  its  predecessor.  Indeed,  a  large  por- 
tion of  May  resembled  a  London  November ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  June,  the  officers  of  the  mess,  at 
Ireland  Isle,  had  a  fire  lit  for  dinner. 

In  the  author's  drawing-room  at  Ireland  Isle, 
the  extreme  heat,  and  that  only  for  three  or  four 
days,  early  in  August,  was  83°.  A  heavy  thunder- 
storm then  occurred  in  the  night,  which  did  some 
damage,  and  injured,  though  it  did  not  kill,  some 
persons.  It,  however,  apparently  put  an  end  to 
the  hot  weather ;  the  author's  thermometer  never 
rising  again  above  80°,  and  falling  sometimes  even 
to  76°  in  August  and  September. 

During  the  same  summer,  the  heat  in  England 
rose  to  86°  at  noon  in  the  shade,  as  if  the  caloric, 
absent  from  its  usual  place  in  the  west,  had  gone 
to  pay  an  unwonted  visit  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. In  calculating,  however,  the  heat  in 
England,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  middle  of  the  day;  the  nights 
and  mornings  being  comparatively  cool,  —  thermo- 
metrically  speaking,  at  all  events. 

The  summer  of  1856  was  also  remarkable  in 
Bermuda  from  the  comparative  absence  of  thunder- 
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storms,  which,  in  the  previous  summer,  had  been 
of  constant  occurrence.  The  storms  generally 
arose  very  suddenly,  after  long  calms, 

"  Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage." 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  1855,  the  mast  of 
one  of  the  two  vessels  then  lying  in  Hamilton 
harbour  was  struck.  Some  gentlemen  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a  solid  globe  of  fire  strike  the 
ground  near  the  wharf.  During  the  same  summer, 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  civil  engineer,  whilst  in  his  sail- 
boat near  the  dockyard,  beheld  the  descent  of  a 
similar  terrific  thunderbolt. 

The  most  violent  storm  of  that  season  broke 
out  one  day  early  in  September.  An  old  pensioner 
in  charge  of  Port  Island,  was  crossing  from  the 
latter  to  the  south  coast  with  a  little  girl  seated 
opposite  to  him,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  was 
seen  to  strike  the  boat,  partially  filling  it  with 
water.  Another  boat  speedily  put  off  to  their 
assistance.  The  child  was  found  unhurt,  but  the 
pensioner  was  dead.  The  body  had  been  stripped 
of  its  clothes,  and  the  iron  nails  driven  out  of  the 
shoes  by  the  force  of  the  electric  fluid. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855,  water-spouts  were 
occasionally  seen  during  the  hottest  days;  but 
none  were  seen  in  1856. 
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I  was  suddenly  becalmed  one  day  in  1855,  in  my 
sail-boat,  outside  Hamilton  Harbour,  whilst  re- 
turning from  the  dockyard.  The  sky  was  black 
and  heavy,  with  here  and  there  pendant  clouds, 
whose  weight  the  atmosphere  seemed  unable  to 
sustain.  I  saw  one  of  these  gradually  descend  and 
meet  the  sea.  For  some  time  the  huge  pillar 
appeared  motionless,  some  miles  from  us;  whilst 
the  water,  bubbling  under  it  with  boiling  rage 
and  a  rushing  sound,  seemed  impatient  of  its 
awful  burden.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of 
other  water-spouts,  at  a  greater  distance,  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Suddenly,  the  nearest  one  began  to 
move  and  to  approach  us  slowly  where  we  lay  in 
our  little  craft  becalmed,  yet  far  from  calm. 

At  this  uncomfortable  moment,  a  breeze  happily 
sprung  up  from  the  west,  and  the  threatening 
column  moved  off  majestically  in  an  eastern  di- 
rection, towards  St.  George's.  It  soon  after 
vanished  into  airy  nothing;  whilst,  with  a  fair 
breeze,  our  little  craft  pursued  its  way  to  Hamilton. 
During  the  winter  months,  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  65°  to  48°.  The  average  may,  I 
think,  be  put  at  58°,  in  a  cool  room.  At  this  sea- 
son, the  weather  is  delightfully  bracing,  when  the 
wind  is  northerly,  without  being  too  boisterous. 
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The  cold  is  strongly  felt,  but  is  very  invigorating 
both  to  mind  and  body.  The  south-west  wind, 
the  prevailing  one,  is  generally  preferred  by  the 
natives,  as  the  warmest  in  winter  and  the  coolest 
in  summer.  A  southern  aspect  therefore  is  usually 
chosen  for  the  fronts  of  houses.  And  indeed,  the 
northerly  breezes,  though  sometimes  very  delight- 
ful, too  often  end,  in  winter,  with  storms,  and  in 
summer  with  oppressive  calms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  south-west  wind  frequently  feels  close 
and  oppressive,  especially  to  Englishmen.  It  re- 
sembles, but  is  not  so  disagreeable  as,  the  Levanter 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  also  very  destructive 
to  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  and  food  of  all 
kinds. 

In  winter,  snow  has  been  known  to  fall,  but  not 
to  lie.  Hail  is  less  rare.  It  has  rattled  down  the 
author's  chimneys  more  than  once.  One  night  in 
February,  1856,  when  it  fell,  the  thermometer  was 
at  48°,  in  a  sitting-room,  before  the  fire  was  lit. 
A  storm  then  raged,  which  cut  off,  for  a  day  or 
two,  all  communication  between  the  islands  un- 
connected by  bridges.  The  ferry  at  St.  George's 
was  impassable,  from  the  fury  of  the  waves ;  as 
had  also  been  the  case  for  a  day  in  November 
previous. 
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Although  there  are  many  days  in  winter  when  a 
fire  is  most  agreeable  to  all  persons,  and  necessary 
to  some,  yet  few  houses  are  supplied  with  fire- 
places, except,  of  course,  in  the  kitchens.  Property, 
in  such  cases,  can  be  preserved  from  the  destructive 
damp  only  by  exposure  to  the  north  wind  as  often 
as  the  opportunity  occurs. 

Although  not  entirely  exempt  from  hurricanes, 
the  colony  has  never  suffered  much  from  these 
dreadful  visitations.  The  great  tempests  that 
overwhelmed  Barbadoes  with  horror  and  destruc- 
tion in  1780,  and  again  in  1831,  have  had  no 
rivals  in  the  annals  of  the  Somers'  Islands. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1839,  the  Mudians 
experienced  their  last  hurricane  worthy  of  the 
name.  But  as  not  a  single  life  was  lost,  nor  any 
house  entirely  thrown  down,  a  few  unsubstantial 
houses  only  having  been  unroofed,  it  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  Barbadian  hurricane  of  1831, 
when  upwards  of  7000  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  when  scarcely  a  single  house  was 
left  standing. 

This  exemption  from  destructive  hurricanes 
forms  one  of  the  many  advantages  which  Bermuda 
possesses  to  become  the  principal  stronghold  of  our 
island  possessions  in  the  west. 
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But  although  anything  like  a  real  hurricane  is 
scarcely  to  be  feared,  yet,  from  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  its  gales,  Bermuda  fully  merits  the 
classical  appellation  conferred  upon  it  by  the  first 
of  poets.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  furious 
elements,  which  occasionally  overwhelm  the  more 
southern  islands  in  a  few  hours,  spread  themselves 
out  into  many  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  *'  the  still 
vexed  Bermoothes." 

Towards  the  close  of  1855,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  1856,  there  were  constant  gales  of  great 
violence.  Out  of  ten  vessels  lying  at  one  time  at 
St.  George's  harbour,  seven  had  been  driven  in  by 
distress,  after  sustaining  considerable  damage  and 
loss  of  life. 

January  and  February,  1856,  were  marked  by 
one  almost  unbroken  series  of  gales,  revolving  from 
east  to  west,  and  so  round  by  the  north,  in  the 
manner  so  ably  and  accurately  described  by  Sir 
William  Reid. 

When  the  wind,  however,  is  moderate,  or  less 
than  a  gale,  it  does  not  appear  to  follow  any  regular 
rule ;  and  in  summer  it  often  goes  back  to  the 
north  and  north-west  from  the  east,  even  when 
blowing  pretty  fresh. 

Those  who  reside  in  the  principal  island,  and 
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are  not  compelled  by  their  avocations  to  be  much  on 
the  sea,  are  not  greatly  annoyed  by  the  gales  ;  for 
these  freshen  and  purify  the  air,  and  contribute  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  climate.  Visitors  who 
arrive  in  November  and  leave  in  June,  will  as- 
suredly carry  away  with  them  none  but  pleasurable 
feelings:  and  probably  when  the  hotel  is  completed, 
the  good  qualities  of  Bermuda  as  a  winter  residence 
will  be  highly  appreciated. 

The  dampness  of  the  climate  would  be  less 
remarked,  if  a  more  solid  style  of  building  were 
adopted  as  well  as  a  more  general  use  of  fire-places. 
But  even  from  the  earliest  discovery  of  the 
islands,  this  peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere  must 
have  been  well  known,  otherwise  Shakspeare 
would  not  have  made  Prospero  call  Ariel  '*  up  at 
midnight  to  fetch  dew  "  *  from  so  distant  a  spot  — 
the  first  recorded  article  of  export,  by  the  way. 
It  is   to   be  regretted,   that  Ariel   did   not  carry 

*  The  Bermudians  still  accuse  Shakspeare  of  placing  the 
scene  of  The  Tempest  in  Bermuda  ;  and  because  he  imagined 
Bohemia  to  have  "  a  sea  coast,"  they  think  it  natural  for  him 
to  describe  a  shipwreck  between  Naples  and  Tunis  as  occurring 
at  Bermuda  1  But  if  they  had  ever  read  Shakspeare  atten- 
tively they  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  Ariel  was  sent  to 
Bermuda  from  Bermuda,  which  is  the  absurdity  involved  in 
their  views  of  Ariel's  boast  of  his  long  voyage. 
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away  with  him  more  of  the  dew,  for  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  too  much. 

Bermudians  love  to  celebrate  their  pretty 
country  as  "the  land  where  Ariel  warbled  and 
Moore  sang."  It  is  certain  that  Moore  (if  not  at^ 
at  all  events,  in  consequence  of  his  visit  to^  Ber- 
muda) eventually  sang  to  a  pretty  tune,  and  with 
a  running  accompaniment.  But  whether  Ariel, 
travelling  by  such  express  as  he  did,  could  have 
found  time  to  warble  whilst  collecting  a  cargo 
usually  considered  very  trying  to  vocal  efforts, 
may  be  fairly  classed  amongst  other  "  historical 
doubts.'^ 

It  rains  much  less  frequently  in  Bermuda  than 
in  England ;  the  total  fall  in  the  former  never- 
theless is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  latter,  as  the 
following  table  will  prove,  in  a  comparison  of  four 
years,  up  to  1855  inclusive. — 

Greenwich  Observatory.  Dockyard,  Bermuda. 
Inches.  Inches. 

1852  34-2  49-84 

1853  30-0  67-78 

1854  19-0  47-09 

1855  2M  50-10 

Totals  for  4  years    104-3  214-81  * 

*  Vide  Appendix  B. 
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The  subject  of  the  climate  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  confident  assertion,  that  from  December  to 
June  (both  inclusive)  few  spots  in  the  world  can 
rival  Bermuda  in  healthiness  and  equably  mo- 
derate temperature.*  During  those  seven  months, 
diseases  of  any  consequence  very  seldom  arise. 
Fevers,  when  they  do  occur,  break  out  usually  in 
July  or  August,  and  either  vanish  in  November, 
or  lose  by  that  time  nearly  all  their  virulence. 

Birds  are  rare  objects  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Plover  are  found  in  some  places  during  the 
autumn  ;  and  afford  a  little  amusement  to  such 
inveterate  sportsmen  as  are  content  to  toil 
throughout  a  hot  day  for  a  brace  or  two  of  birds. 

The  blue  bird  and  the  red  bird  are  beautiful 
creatures.  The  small  ground  doves  are  very 
graceful.  Besides  these,  the  chick  of  the  village, 
American  crow,  and  moor-hen,  are  amongst  the 
residents.  Large  hawks,  nearly  the  size  of  eagles, 
occasionally  show  themselves,  and  have  been  even 
known  to  destroy  poultry. 

*  The  good  Bishop  Berkeley  was  a  little  too  sanguine  when 
(on  the  faith  of  some  Bermudian  testimonies)  he  wrote  that  the 
weather  was  "  of  one  equal  tenor  almost  throughout  the  year^ 
like  the  latter  end  of  a  fine  May ; "  but  his  observation  would 
apply  without  much  exaggeration  to  seven  months  of  the 
year. 
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In  the  absence  of  venomous  reptiles,  the  Somers' 
Islands  almost  rival  the  country  of  St.  Patrick. 
Snakes  are  wholly  unknown.  Centipedes  are 
occasionally  found  near  caves  or  excavations,  or  in 
underground  apartments :  but  no  cases  of  any 
persons  having  been  bitten  by  them  have  ever  come 
to  my  knowledge. 

An  insect  of  a  much  smaller  kind,  with  feet  thin 
as  human  hair,  runs  about  everywhere.  It  is 
called  a  fortipede  ;  but  it  is  quite  harmless.  The 
author  himself  never  encountered  a  lizard,  though 
said  to  be  occasionally  found.  In  Barbadoes,  they 
were  sometimes  considered  as  pets, —  coming  daily 
after  dinner  to  be  fed  with  cake  or  other  delicacies ; 
pretty  harmless  alligators  on  a  miniature  scale. 
Cockroaches  and  ants  abound ;  but  these  nuisances 
and  their  remedies  will  be  discussed  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  there 
was  a  regular  mail  to  England  once  a  fortnight ; 
at  present  there  is  only  one  for  every  lunar  month. 
Although  sailing  vessels  from  America  occa- 
sionally bring  news,  yet  the  English  mail  is  looked 
forward  to  by  many  as  the  greatest  consolation  of 
exile. 

The  English  mail  of  the  1st  March,  1856,  was 
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due  at  Bermuda  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month ; 
but  at  daylight  that  morning  it  was  announced, 
by  the  four  signal  stations,  to  be  on  the  north 
rocks.  The  masts  were  visible  both  from  St. 
George's  and  the  dockyard.  Soon  the  disagreeable 
news  spread,  that  although  the  passengers  and 
crew  had  been  saved,  yet  the  mails  and  cargo  were 
all  lost. 

For  this  accident  there  was  not  even  the  excuse 
of  bad  weather.  The  previous  day  was  fine  and 
clear,  with  a  moderate  breeze.  The  captain 
expected  to  see  the  lighthouse  about  one  a.m.  It 
was  three  a.m.,  however,  before  it  appeared  in  sight. 
Unfortunately  he  soon  after  went  down  below  to 
lie  down,  and  fell  asleep  in  his  cabin.  About  half 
past  four  A.M.  he  was  awakened  by  the  mate  rushing 
in,  exclaiming  that  the  vessel  was  on  the  rocks. 
The  steamer  soon  broke  about  the  centre,  the  stern 
going  down,  and  carrying  with  it  all  the  mail 
bags.  The  passengers  had  barely  time  to  escape 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  abandoning  all  their 
baggage.  The  captain  ordered  out  the  boats,  but 
two  of  them  were  smashed  in  the  attempt.  A 
third  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  fourth,  and 
last,  under  the  management  of  the  second-mate, 
met  with  a   better   fortune.     Eventually   all   thu 
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passengers  and  crew  got  safe  ashore.  Had  the 
weather  on  the  day  the  vessel  struck  been  the 
same  as  on  the  day  before,  or  as  on  the  two  sub- 
sequent days,  not  a  soul  could  possibly  have  been 
saved.  It  was,  in  fact,  quite  a  providential  escape 
for  the  passengers. 

Seven  of  the  nine  mail  bags  were  subsequently 
picked  up  at  sea  ;  having  floated  out  of  the  sub- 
merged portion  of  the  wreck.  The  writer  lost 
most  of  his  newspapers,  but  recovered  his  letters 
and  four  books, .  which  with  time  and  patience 
were  dried  into  a  readable  state.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  Macaulay's  History  were  rescued 
in  this  manner  from  destruction. 

It  was  reported  that  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
had  made  the  voyage  to  Bermuda  more  than  a 
hundred  times.  He  was  a  great  favourite  and 
generally  respected :  and  he  received  addresses 
condoling  with  his  misfortune,  and  acquitting  him 
of  all  blame.  As  the  day  before  the  accident  was 
one  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  saint  of  Erin's  Isle, 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  a  report  spread 
that  it  had  been  somewhat  jovially  celebrated. 
However  this  may  be,  to  be  caught  asleep  on  the 
reefs  that  surround  Bermuda  (and  that  in  a 
steamer)  was  almost  inexcusable  in  a  commander; 
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and  that  when  he  went  down  to  rest  he  had 
fancied  himself  farther  from  the  lighthouse  than 
he  really  was,  is  scarcely  a  palliation  for  quitting 
the  deck  whilst  approaching  such  notoriously 
dangerous  islands. 

Whale  fishing,  though  not  so  zealously  as  for- 
merly, is  still  carried  on,  chiefly  by  the  coloured 
natives.  These  not  only  sell  the  oil,  but  devour 
the  flesh  with  great  gusto.  The  fishermen  are  so 
jealous  of  each  other's  success,  that  (if  general 
report  is  to  be  believed)  when  they  fail  to  find  a 
whale  themselves  they  will  row  towards  a  more 
fortunate  competitor  in  order  to  drive  away,  by 
noise  and  splashing,  any  monster  on  the  point  of 
being  surprised  and  harpooned.* 

The  sperm  whale,  which  is  considered  equal  in 
value  to  two  or  three  of  the  ordinary  kind,  is  now 
seldom  found.  It  was  from  it  that  was  procured, 
in  ancient  times,  that  ambergris  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  the  English  Company  founded  their 
principal  hopes  of  commercial  success.     At  present 

*  Mr.  Todd,  the  Spanish  Vice-Consul  at  St.  George's,  has 
still  in  his  possession  a  piece  of  ordnance  (half  musket  half 
cannon)  imported  from  England  some  fifty  years  ago,  with 
which  he  used  to  shoot  whales  with  powder  and  a  harpoon 
made  for  the  purpose ;  the  latter  attached  to  the  gun  by  a  coil 
of  rope  — -  a  most  ingenious  affair. 
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few  Mudians  are  aware  of  what  that  drug  is  com- 
posed ;  and  that  it  was  the  manure  of  the  sperm 
whale  that  attracted  the  nobility  and  merchants  of 
England,  early  in  the  17th  century,  to  seek  for 
shares  in  the  then  lately  discovered  Bermudas. 

Large  sharks  seldom  come  within  the  reefs. 
They,  however,  occasionally  follow  ships  into  har- 
bour; and  of  late  a  greater  number  than  usual 
have  been  seen,  probably  owing  to  the  more 
frequent  visits  of  men-of-war  Avithin  the  last  twelve 
months. 

Last  April  the  American  schooner  "  Laura " 
anchored  at  St.  George's,  having  lost  its  master, 
when  off  the  east  end,  in  a  melancholy  manner. 
Whilst  in  the  act  of  speaking  a  pilot  boat  he  was 
knocked  overboard  by  the  fore-boom,  and  immedi- 
ately sank  to  rise  no  more.  A  few  days  later,  a 
large  shark  was  captured  near  the  spot  where  the 
master  had  disappeared,  inside  of  which  was  found 
a  man's  arm  with  a  ring  on  the  finger.  It  was 
believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  lost 
mariner.  A  shark  had  probably  seized  him  before 
he  could  rise  to  the  surface  after  his  fall. 

The  sensation  which  the  accident  made  was  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  rarity  of  such  a  misfortune 
in  the  Bermudian  waters. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE    OLDEST  ISLAND    COLONY    OF    THE   WEST.  NOMENCLATURE 

OF    ISLANDS.  SOMERS    NOT    SUMMER.  FIRST    DISCOVERY.  

HENRY   MAY,    1593. FIRST    MUDIAN    BOATS. SIR   G.  SOMERS 

WRECKED,    1609. —  SIR    G.  SOMERS    PROCEEDS   TO  VIRGINIA   IN 

CEDAR  VESSELS. RETURNS  TO  DIE. A  POPULATION  OF  THREE 

MEN   AND  A  DOG. COMPANY   CHARTERED^   1612. THE    FIRST 

GOVERNOR  A  WARLIKE  CARPENTER ST.  GEORGe's.  —  PAL- 
METTO HOUSES.—  MUTINIES.  —  AMBERGRIS.  —  TOBACCO.  — DIS- 
CONTENT   OF    THE    COMPANY.  —  THE    FAMOUS   DAN  TUCKER. 

ENERGY   AND   TYRANNY   OF    TUCKER.  —  A   RETORTED    SERMON. 

A     WONDERFUL      VOYAGE.  TUCKER,      TO      HIS     HONO  R, 

ABUSED   AS  A  GARDENER. THE  PLAGUE  OF  RATS. DIVISION 

OF    THE   LAND    AMONGST    THE  COMPANY. GOVERNOR  BUTLER. 

FIRST     GENERAL     ASSEMBLY.  TOBACCO     AN     ARTICLE     OP 

PAYMENT.  GROWTH   OF    WHEAT    RENDERED   IMPERATIVE.  

butler's    MONUMENT    TO    SIR    GEORGE    SOMERS.  MARBLE    IN 

BERMUDA    LESS    LASTING     THAN     STONE,    AND     THAT    NOT    ON 

ACCOUNT     OF     THE     CLIMATE. NEWGATE      GENTLEMEN    AND 

BRIDEWELL    LADIES.  IMPORTANT  POLITICAL    STRUGGLES. 

The  Bermudas  are  the  oldest  though  the  smallest, 
and  the  most  important  though  the  poorest,  of  our 
island  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For 
Newfoundland  was  not  colonised  \\\\  1612  ;  and  Bar- 
badoes  did  not  become  an  English  possession  till 
1625,  sixteen  years  after  Sir  George  Somers  had 
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been  wrecked,  and  had  founded  a  colony  on  the 
islands,  which  now  bear  his  name  as  one  of  their 
appellations. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  state  of  the  colony, 
a  short  historical  retrospect  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But  as  there  are  not  many  remarkable  events 
deserving  of  being  recorded,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be  as  brief  as  is  compatible  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  Bermudas,  though  so  limited  in  extent, 
rejoice  in  no  less  than  four  appellations,  namely, 
^'The  Bermudas,"— "Bermuda"— "The  Somers^ 
Islands,"  and  "  The  Summer  Islands."  The  last 
mentioned  name  is  simply  an  error,  and  though 
of  long  standing  is  not  the  less  incorrect. 

The  title  of  "  Summer  Islands  "  never  properly 
belonged  to  any  save  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
whose  sultry  winters  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
bitter  cold  of  North  America  at  the  same  season.* 
In  Addison's  "  Spectator  "  the  epithet  "  Summer 
Island''  is  very  properly  applied  to  Barbadoes ; 
but  it  has  been  applied  to  Bermuda  only  as 
a  corruption  of  Summers'  or  Somers'  ;  for  in 
the  old  narratives,  the  surname   of  the   knightly 

*  Most  of  the  West  Indies  were  founded  by  our  North 
American  colonists,  as  was  also  Bermuda. 
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founder  of  the  colony  is  spelt  both  ways,  sometimes 
even  in  the  same  history,  as  will  shortly  be  shown. 
But  though  these  authors  frequently  wrote  Sum- 
mers^ they  never  wrote  Summer.  That  has  been 
a  subsequent  error ;  by  which  the  name  of  an 
individual,  given  to  one  cluster  of  islands,  has 
been  confounded  with  the  name  of  a  season  given 
to  other  islands  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
southward.*  The  reader  has  seen,  in  the  last 
chapter,  how  inapplicable  the  name  of  Summer 
Island  is  to  a  place  like  Bermuda,  which  in  winter, 
for  a  few  months  at  least,  may  certainly  be  called 
cold. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  Captain  John  Smith,  in 
his  work  (published  in  1624,  and  again  in  1629,) 
includes  Bermuda,  in  his  General  History,  with 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Summer  Isles,"  but  when  on  the  subject  of 
Bermuda  itself,  neither  he  nor  the  other  authors 
whose  narratives  he  inserts  ever  use  such  a  title  on 
any  occasion. 

A  Spaniard,  named  Juan  Bermudez,  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  islands,  which  are  still  called  after 

*  Bishop  Berkeley  made  this  mistake,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
nothing  of  Bermuda  except  by  hearsay.  Sam  Slick  has  for  the 
same  reason  followed  the  bishop. 
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him.  It  is  said  that,  when  his  vessel  was  wrecked, 
his  cargo  of  hogs  swam  ashore,  where  they  after- 
wards greatly  multiplied,  and  became  quite  wild. 

Henry  May,  who  calls  himself  "  a  worthy  ma- 
riner" (probably  synonymous  with  the  present 
term  of  able  seaman),  was  the  first  Englishman  in 
Bermuda.  He  published  the  account  of  his  ship- 
wreck. It  does  not  occupy  two  pages  in  Smith's 
History.  It  is  entitled  "  A  briefe  relation  of  the 
shipwracke  of  Henry  May,  1593."  It  concludes 
thus  :  "  Written  by  me,  Henry  May."  It  tells  us 
that  May  was  wrecked  in  a  French  vessel  upon 
the  north-west  end  of  the  Bermudas,  at  the  close 
of  1593,  through  the  carelessness  and  drunkenness 
of  the  pilots,  who  imagined  themselves  to  be  many 
miles  southward  of  the  islands.  Out  of  fifty 
souls,  twenty-six  were  saved ;  the  rest  being  left 
by  the  French  captain  "  to  the  mercy  of  the 
seas."  Arrived  on  shore,  they  searched  for  water 
and  found  some  rain  water.  By  digging,  they  also 
(May  says)  obtained  spring  water.  This  was  no 
doubt  salt  water  purified  by  filtration  through 
rocks  and  sands,  since  no  real  spring  has  ever 
been  discovered  in  Bermuda. 

The  carpenter's  tools,  nails,  sails,  and  tackling 
having  been  brought  ashore  from  the  wreck,  the 
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new  colonists  rapidly  built  a  cedar  bark  of  eighteen 
tons.  Instead  of  pitch,  they  used  lime  and  turtle 
oil.  With  this,  after  caulking  her,  the  boat  was 
plastered.  It  quickly  dried,  it  being  then  April, 
"  and  became  as  hard  as  a  stone."  They  collected 
a  supply  of  rain  water,  and  took  fifty  live  turtles. 
"  But  the  hogs  we  found,"  says  May,  "  were  so 
lean  that  we  could  not  eat  them."  For  bread,  they 
used  the  tops  of  palmetto  berries,  and  mixed  in 
their  drink  the  juice  of  that  tree.  With  the  long 
leaves  thev  covered  their  cabins,  and  made  their 
beds.*  After  a  residence  of  five  months,  they  left 
the  islands  in  their  new  vessel,  on  the  11th  May, 
1691. 

The  first  English  ship  known  to  have  been 
wrecked  upon  the  Bermudas  (for  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  them)  was  one  of  nine 
vessels  on  their  way  to  Virginia ;  which  were 
under  the  comjiiand  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir 
George   Somers.      The   former   was  Governor   of 

*  It  was  from  this  narrative,  no  doubt,  that  Waller  took  his 
principal  ideas  of  Bermuda,  for  example  ;  — 

*'  The  sweet  palmettos  a  new  Bacchus  yield, 
With  leaves  as  ample  as  the  broadest  shield, 
Under  the  shadows  of  whose  friendly  boughs. 
They  sit  carousing  where  their  liquor  grows." 
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Virginia  and  the  latter  Admiral  of  the  seas.  The 
ship  which  carried  the  two  knights  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  by  a  terrible  storm,  in 
the  summer  of  1609.*  After  the  ship  had  struck 
on  the  rocks,  a  sudden  calm  facilitated  the  escape 
of  the  passengers  in  the  boats,  without  the  loss  of 
a  man.  They  amounted  to  150  souls.  It  appears, 
by  a  stone  which  commemorates  the  event,  that 
the  party  landed  at  the  south-east  of  the  principal 
island,  nearly  abreast  of  the  Flats  Village.  On 
landing,  they  were  so  agreeably  surprised  at  not 
finding  the  place  a  "  den  of  furies  and  devils,  the 
most  dangerous,  unfortunate,  and  forlorn  place  in 
the  world "  (as  the  Spaniards  had  represented 
it)  that  they  went  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
exaggerating  its  merits.  They  declared,  that  it 
was  "the  richest,  healthfullest,  and  pleasantest" 
place  "  they  ever  saw  !  "  Their  palmetto  cabins 
were  easily  built,  and  fish  and  hogs  were  abundant. 
They  lived  therefore  in  "peace  and  plenty"  for 
about  nine  months.     That  peace,  however,  was  oc- 


*  "  The  first  English  ship  knowne  to  have  been  cast  away 
upon  the  Bermudas,  1609,  from  the  relation  of  Mr.  Jordan, 
Master  John  Euens,  Master  Henry  Shelley,  and  diuers  others." 
—  Vide  Captaine  John  Smith's  Generall  Historie. 
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casionally  broken  by  mutinies :  one  mutineer  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  was  actually  shot. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  the 
chief  persons  of  the  late  vessel,  the  "  Sea  Adven- 
ture," after  sending  the  long  boat  (which  was 
never  again  heard  of)  to  Virginia,  set  their  men  to 
building  two  cedar  ships,  one  of  eighty,  the  other 
of  thirty  tons.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1610,  the 
new  ship  sailed,  leaving  only  two  men  behind, 
who  were  malefactors  deserving  of  punishment. 

Sir  George  Somers  proceeded  to  Virginia,  in- 
tending afterwards  to  return  to  England.  But  a 
newly  arrived  Governor  of  Virginia  having  heard 
that  there  were  in  the  Bermudas  "  plenty  of  hogs 
and  other  good  things,"  was  desirous  of  sending 
there  for  supplies.  Sir  George  Somers,  therefore — 
although  eighty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  a 
good  fortune  in  England — volunteered  to  perform 
again  the  very  dangerous  voyage.  On  the  19th 
June,  he  once  more  sailed  for  the  Bermudas  in 
his  cedar-built  vessel  of  thirty  tons.  He  returned 
however,  only  to  die  within  a  few  months,  chiefly 
from  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  He  expired  at  the 
place  where  the  town  of  St.  George's  (so  called 
after  him)  now  stands.    The  islands  also  were  ever 
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after  called  "  the  Summers'  lies  "  *  in  honour  of  his 
^*  worthy  memory."  His  body  was  embalmed  and 
carried  to  England ;  on  which  occasion  only  three 
men  were  left  behind  (one  of  whom  had  a  dog), 
and  these  formed  for  nearly  two  years  both  the 
rulers  and  people  of  Bermuda.  But  even  then 
"  the  state  tottered."  Fights  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred amongst  them,  —  in  which  the  dog  took  an 
active  part.  But  they  must  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  Marryat's  triangular  duel ;  and  no  life 
was  lost.f 

At  length  these  three  men  were  dispossessed  of 
power  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  colonists  ;  one 
of  whom  brought  out  a  regular  commission  as 
Governor.  He  was  sent  out  by  that  great  company 
of  adventurers  who  had  for  some  years  ruled  the 
American  colonies,  and  to  whom  King  James  the 
First  had  (on  the  12th  of  March,  1612)  granted 
the  newly  discovered  islands  by  letters  patent. 

The  Company  included  some  of  the  noblest  names 

*  The  name  in  those  days  was  sometimes  written  Summers, 
but  generally,  as  now,  Somers, 

f  Although  I  think  I  have  shown,  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  lay  the  scene  of  The  Tempest  in  Bermuda, 
yet  the  then  recent  strange  accounts  of  the  latter  —  especially 
of  the  solitary  three  inhabitants  —  evidently  furnished  him 
with  some  suggestions. 
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of  England  and  Scotland.  Amongst  them  were 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Sir  John  Smith,  the 
Earls  of  Devonshire,  Pembroke,  Warwick,  and 
Southampton,  Lord  Paget,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sands. 
To  these  names  and  that  of  Sir  George  Somers, 
the  nine  parishes  of  Bermuda  owe  their  present 
designations.  Amongst  the  company  (which  con- 
sisted of  about  150  members)  were  several  other 
titled  adventurers,  whose  names  have  not  been 
immortalised  by  Bermudian  localities.  Such  were 
Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  Edward  Harwood,  Sir  Dudley 
Digs,  Sir  Samuel  Sands,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir 
Thomas  Hewet,  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood.  Sir  Edward 
Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  Sir  John 
Davers. 

This  Company  had  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
Governor,  and  of  settling  the  policy  of  the  new 
colony.  In  1612,  they  accordingly  sent  out  Master 
Richard  More,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  with  a  party 
of  sixty  men ;  a  portion  of  whom  were  to  act  as  his 
council. 

The  Company  relied  chiefly  upon  the  exportation 
of  ambergris  and  cedar  wood,  and  the  planting  of 
tobacco,  for  the  realisation  of  their  hopes  of  profit. 
A  tree  called  yellow-wood,  which  has  since  disap- 
peared, was  also  in  great  repute. 
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It  was  no  bad  idea  of  the  Company  to  select  a 
carpenter  to  act  as  pioneer  to  the  government  of 
an  infant  colony.  But  Governor  More  was  not 
content  to  stick  to  his  trade.  He  thought  much 
less  indeed  of  felling  trees  than  of  raising  forts 
and  establishing  a  strong  government.  He  com- 
menced with  quelling,  by  his  firmness,  a  mutiny 
amongst  "  his  followers.''  More  had  originally 
landed  on  Smith's  Island,  but  he  soon  removed  to 
St.  George's.  He  there  built  himself  a  cabin  of 
palmetto  leaves  in  that  valley  where  the  town  of 
St.  George's  afterwards  rose,  to  become,  and  to  re- 
main for  two  centuries,  the  capital  of  Bermuda. 
More  built  or  laid  the  foundations  of  eight  or  nine 
forts.  With  a  prophetic  eye,  he  evidently  foresaw 
from  the  first  the  true  future  value  to  the  mother 
country  of  the  new  possession.  The  Governor 
brought  to  his  knees  and  to  his  senses  a  fanatical 
preacher  who  had  nearly  caused  a  mutiny  by  rail- 
ing at  More,  "  for  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor 
by  making  them  toil  with  PharaoNs  taxes  "  —  that 
is,  I  presume,  hard  work  and  no  pay.  He  next 
built  a  church  of  cedar.  But  on  this  being  blown 
down  by  a  tempest,  he  built  another  of  palmetto 
leaves,  which,  strangely  enough,  appears  to  have 
answered  better. 
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Apprehension  early  existed  that  the  Spaniards 
were  going  to  attack  the  infant  colony.  More 
made  his  men  work  harder  than  ever  at  the  de- 
fences. Meantime  the  Company  was  dissatisfied. 
Ambergris  (or  ambergreece  as  they  called  it)  was 
not  sent  home  fast  enough.  Their  chief  expecta- 
tions of  profit  depended  on  the  exportation  of  this 
article,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in 
the  previous  chapter.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  sperm  whale  could  ever  have  been  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  to  justify  any  rational  expectations 
of  a  lucrative  trade  in  ambergris.  But  those 
were  days  of  gross  ignorance  and  blind  specula- 
tions. 

The  Governor  had  planted  tobacco  soon  after  his 
arrival ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  any  could  be 
exported  to  England.*  And  the  other  productions 
of  the  soil  were  shipped  off  but  slowly,  and  at  long 
intervals.      The  Company  continued  to  send  out 


*  The  tobacco  trade  could  not  have  lasted  many  years,  after 
1629,  the  last  date  of  Captain  Smith's  history ;  for  Bishop 
Berkeley,  writing  in  1725,  says  that  the  islands  had  "  no  sugar, 
tobacco^  or  the  like,  wherewithal  to  trade  with  England." 
Waller,  some  eighty  years  earlier,  wrote, 

"  Tobacco  is  the  worst  of  things,  which  they 
To  English  landlords  as  their  tribute  pay.*' 
E  3 
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fresh  colonists  and  supplies,  accompanied  by  de- 
mands and  reprimands.  The  delay  in  sending 
home  ambergris  was  the  especial  charge  against 
the  Governor.  At  length  the  quarrel  grew  so 
serious,  that  More,  expecting  to  be  recalled,  took 
the  initiative,  and  sailed  for  England ;  where  he  was 
relieved  of  his  charge,  but  otherwise  civilly  treated. 
Subsequently,  the  Company  gave  him  eight  shares 
of  land,  when  the  distribution  of  the  country 
amongst  ^^  the  adventurers  "  took  place. 

More  left  in  1615.  After  his  departure,  six  of 
the  colonists  acted  as  governors ;  each,  in  turn,  for 
a  month  at  a  time.  Some  intestine  discords,  as 
well  as  scarcity  of  food,  continued  to  disturb  the 
colony.  The  Puritanical  preachers  were  generally, 
it  appears,  the  firebrands. 

Daniel  Tucker  (Tuckar  it  was  then  spelt)  ar- 
rived, and  assumed  the  government  in  1616. 
Although  he  found  the  colonists  unwilling  to 
labour  for  the  Company,  he  set  them  at  St.  George's 
"  to  clear  grounds,  set  corn,  square  timber,  and 
to  plant  vines  and  other  fruits  brought  out  from 
England."  Dan  Tucker  was  a  stern  master,  and 
enforced  very  hard  labour,  insomuch  that  many 
attempted  to  escape  to  Virginia.  Some  of  these 
were  lost  at  sea,  others  were  captured,  and  of  the 
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latter,  one  was  actually  hanged.  The  Governor 
paid  his  men,  however,  for  their  work  "  with  meat, 
drink,  clothes,  and  also  a  certain  kind  of  brass 
money,  with  a  hog  on  one  side,  in  memory  of  the 
abundance  of  hogs  found  at  the  first  landing."* 

Tucker  established  a  regular  government ;  he 
divided  the  colony  into  tribes ;  he  appointed 
bailiffs,  held  assizes,  and  opened  a  trade  with  the 
West  Indies.  But  his  zeal  and  energy  were 
tarnished  by  a  large  measure  of  tyranny.  The 
Governor's  deputy  who  presided  at  the  first  assizes 
(held  at  St.  George's)  hanged  one  John  Wood,  a 
Frenchman,  "  for  speaking  many  distasteful  and 
mutinous  speeches ''  against  the  Governor.  The 
latter  moreover  was  wont,  it  appears,  to  bastinado 
the  poorer  sort  with  his  own  gubernatorial  hands. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  Dan  Tucker's  tyranny, 
that  five  men,  after  deceiving  the  Governor  as  to 
their  intentions,  started  boldly  for  England  in  a 
sail  boat  of  only  three  tons,  which  they  had  built 
for  the  purpose.  They  also  borrowed  a  compass 
from  their  preacher,  for  whom  they  left  a  farewell 
epistle.  In  this  they  reminded  him  how  often  he 
had  exhorted  them  to  patience  under  ill-treatment, 

*  Captain  Smith. 
F  4 
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and  had  told  them  how  that  Providence  would  pay 
them,  if  man  did  not.  They  trusted,  therefore, 
that  he  would  now  practice  what  he  had  so  often 
preached.* 

These  brave  men  endured  great  hardships  on 
their  rash  voyage.  But  at  the  end  of  about  forty- 
two  days,  they  arrived  at  Ireland  (at  what  port  is 
not  mentioned),  and  were  honourably  entertained 
by  the  Earl  of  Thomond.  They  had  sailed 
^'  3300  miles  through  the  ocean  without  any 
sight  of  land,  and  I  think"  (writes  Captain  Smith), 
"  since  God  made  the  world,  the  like  navigation 
was  never  done  nor  heard  of." 

The  principal  of  these  five  heroes,  named  Saunders, 
appears  to  have  been  born  under  a  lucky  star.  He 
once  bought  an  old  chest  at  a  sale  of  a  prize  ship 
in  the  East  Indies.  But  finding  it  had  no  key,  he 
wished  to  sell  it  again,  even  at  a  loss.  However, 
he  was  obliged  to  carry  it  away  with  him.  It  lay 
long  neglected  in  his  ship ;  till  one  day,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  broke  it  open,  and  to  his 
astonishment  and  delight  found  it  contained  about 
a  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  with  which  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  England. 

*  Captain  Smith. 
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Governor  Tucker  encouraged  agriculture  to  such 
a  degree,  that  some  of  his  grumbling  superiors 
at  home  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  fitter  to  be 
a  gardener  than  a  governor.  In  his  time,  also, 
whale-fishing  was  commenced  ;  but  not,  it  would 
appear,  successfully. 

At  his  third  assize.  Tucker  again  hanged  one 
of  his  subjects.*  If  we  are  to  credit  Captain 
Smith,  it  was  to  punish  old  Dan  for  his  cruelties, 
that  Providence  sent  a  plague  of  rats,  which  sud- 
denly swarmed  over  all  the  islands.  Some  vessels 
with  their  cargoes  had  brought  out  great  numbers 
of  these  noxious  vermin.  With  great  energy,  by 
means  of  dogs  and  traps,  the  nuisance  was  con- 
siderably abated,  but  has  certainly  never  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  islands. 

In  1618,  the  land  was  accurately  divided 
amongst  the  English  Company,  by  a  surveyor  sent 
out  for  the  purpose.  From  one  to  ten  shares  were 
given  to  each  *^  adventurer ; "  but  a  certain 
portion  of  the  soil,  including  all  St.  George's 
Island,  was  set  apart  as  government  property. 

*  In  forming  an  idea  of  the  number  of  Dan  Tucker's  execu- 
tions, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  his  subjects  at  this 
time  did  not  probably  exceed  500  souls.  He  appears,  there- 
fore, by  Captain  Smith's  History,  to  have  hanged  a  good  per 
centage. 
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We   are   not   exactly   told   when   the   colonists 
generally  substituted  cedar-built  houses  for  their 
palmetto    habitations.       But    Governor     Tucker 
appears  to  have  early  taken  good  care  of  himself: 
for  he  seized  upon  the  first  house  of  cedar  which 
the  colonists  built  and  intended  for  more  general 
purposes  than  old  Dan's   residence.     They   mur- 
mured at  this  and  other  grievances;  but  gained  no 
redress  either  from  him  or  the  Company  at  home. 
The  Governor  sent  to  England  such  quantities  of  to- 
bacco that  his  employers  were  disinclined  to  listen  to 
any  complaints  against  him,  however  well  founded. 
But  Tucker  chose  at  last  to  return  to  England 
of  his  own  accord. 

The  next  permanent  Governor  deserving  of 
record,  was  Captain  Nathaniel  Butler.  He  arrived 
in  October,  1619,  with  some  hundreds  of  colonists; 
by  which  the  population  was  raised  to  a  total  of 
1000  souls.  At  his  departure,  about  three  years 
later,  it  had  increased  to  1500. 

The  first  General  Assembly  was  held  by  Captain 
Butler  on  the  1st  of  August,  1620  (according  to  in- 
structions sent  out  by  the  Company),  at  St.  George's. 
It  consisted  of  the  Governor,  council,  bailiffs,  bur- 
gesses, secretary,  and  a  clerk.  It  appears  that  they 
all  sat  in  one  house,  which  was  probably  built  of 
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palmetto  leaves.  Most  of  the  Acts  passed  on  this 
occasion  were  very  creditable  to  the  new  legis- 
lators. Some  provided  for  the  manninoj  and 
provisioning  of  their  principal  fort,  King's  Castle, 
and  for  the  payment  of  its  little  garrison  of  twelve 
men,  who  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a  local 
militia  which  furnished  this  duty  by  rotation. 
3000  ears  of  corn  and  1000  lbs.  of  tobacco  were 
voted  for  the  annual  pay  of  these  twelve  men  ; 
for  money  was  not  yet  in  general  use  in  the 
islands. 

One  of  the  new  laws  forbade  the  sending  out  old 
and  impotent  colonists.  Another  made  it  impe- 
rative in  every  family  to  grow  a  certain  quantity 
of  wheat^  and  enjoined  the  keeping  of  poultry. 
There  was  also  a  law  authorising  the  levy  of  a  tax 
of  a  1000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  bridges  and  other  public  works. 

It  is  evident  that  tobacco  was  at  this  time  the 
principal  produce  of  the  colony  ;  and  also  that  the 
growing  of  wheat  was  then  considered  quite 
feasible.  And  it  certainly  was  a  wise  proceeding 
to  determine  not  to  be  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies  for  the  staff  of  life. 

Governor  Butler,  as  More  had  done  before  him, 
turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  building  and  repair- 
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ing  of  forts  and  magazines.  He  also  finished  the 
cedar  church  at  St.  George's,  commenced  by  one  of 
his  temporary  predecessors.  He  moreover  caused 
the  Assembly  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  building  of 
three  bridges,  and  thus  initiated  the  useful  project 
of  connecting  together  the  principal  islands. 

Butler  held  numerous  assizes,  at  one  of  which 
he  hanged  a  man  —  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  as  severe  as  Tucker.  He  made  laws  as 
to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  and  built  a  stone  house 
for  the  captain  and  guard  of  King's  Castle. 

One  day,  whilst  walking  at  St.  George's,  Go- 
vernor Butler  accidentally  discovered  a  small 
cross  amongst  some  thick  bushes.  He  learned 
that  the  heart  and  entrails  of  Sir  George  Somers 
had  been  buried  there,  before  sending  the  body  to 
England.  Butler  resolved  to  raise  a  more  fitting 
monument  "  of  that  worthy  soldier."*  He  there- 
fore built  a  handsome  marble  monument,  and 
caused  it  to  be  securely  walled  round.  He  also 
put  up  a  rhyming  inscription  of  no  great  beauty, 
which  records  that  Sir  George  died  in  1611. 

*  Captain  Smith.  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  "  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  Seas  "  being  styled  a  "  soldier.''  In  those  days 
the  same  man  was  often  at  the  same  time  general  and  ad- 
miral.    They  were  capital  days  for  men  of  rank  and  interest. 
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This  tomb  has  entirely  disappeared.*  The  spot 
where  it  once  stood  is  still  shown  in  the  Governor's 
garden  at  St.  George's,  which  for  some  years  has 
been  used  as  a  kitchen  garden  for  the  officers' 
mess ;  and  which  contains  four  splendid  date- 
trees.  An  old  tomb  of  stone,  in  memory  of  a  Mr. 
Hope,  is  in  good  preservation  close  to  the  spot 
shown  as  the  site  of  Sir  George's  monument.  It  is 
probable  that  the  superior  value  of  the  marble 
may  account  for  its  inferior  durability  to  stone. 

When  Captain  Butler  returned  to  England,  he 
left  the  islands  in  a  greatly  improved  condition. 
But  in  his  time  also  there  were  such  frequent 
discontents  and  mutinies,  that  at  last,  "  he  longed 
for  a  deliverance  from  his  thankless  and  trouble- 
some employment." 

A  few  of  the  colonists  who  arrived  in  Butler's 
time  were  "  gentlemen  of  good  fashion,"  who 
brought  ^'  their  wives  and  families."  On  the  other 
hand,  some   of  the  lower  orders  sent  out  by  the 


*  No  living  person  ever  saw  a  fragment  of  the  marble  tomb. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Williams  (w^riting  eight  years  ago) 
records  that  some  fragments  of  Sir  George's  tomb  were  then 
still  in  existence.  But  as  he  talks  of  broken  stoncy  it  could  not 
be  the  "  great  marble  stone,  brought  out  from  England  "  by- 
Captain  Butler's  order. 
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Company  are  described  by  Captain  Smith  to  have 
been  of  "  such  bad  condition,  that  it  seemed  they 
had  picked  the  males  out  of  Newgate  and  the 
females  from  Bridewell."  The  ladies  from  Bride- 
well, however,  soon  became  brides;  for  as  there  was 
then  in  the  Bermudas  a  great  scarcity  of  females, 
the  Governor  gave  the  newly  arrived  ones  to  some 
colonists,  "  who  were  so  greedy  of  wives  that  they 
would  needs  have  them  for  better  or  worse."  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  happier  alternative  could  not 
on  this  occasion  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  men  oi  Newgate  appearance  were  added  to 
the  garrison  of  King's  Castle ;  any  one  being  then, 
as  now,  considered  good  enough  to  be  an  English 
soldier. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  history  of  Bermuda 
will  be  succinctly  brought  down  to  the  present 
date.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  petty 
quarrels  of  governors  and  their  legislatures,  and  in 
the  tedious  details  of  colonial  assemblies,  must  con- 
sult the  work  of  a  late  intelligent  native  historian, 
Mr.  F.  Williams. 

Whether  or  not  soldiers  should  fill  the  aisles  of 
a  church  —  whether  or  not  a  treasurer  should  give 
increased  securities — whether  the  Governor  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  speakers  — 
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these  and  such  like  questions  sufficed  to  convulse 
the  little  colony.  The  governors,  like  miniature 
Cromwells,  marched  into  the  House  of  Assembly 
soldiers  who  were  denied  seats  in  the  church  : 
and  in  short,  excepting  that  there  were  no  civil 
wars,  the  political  struggles  for  liberty  in  the 
mother  country  were  duly  imitated,  on  a  very 
reduced  scale,  in  the  small  and  remote  Bermudas. 
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The  Company  discovered  by  degrees  that  the 
Bermudas  were  not  the  Eldorado  which  they  had 
fondly  imagined  them  to  be.  Their  charter  ceased 
in  1684  *;  ever  since  which  period  the  English 
Secretaries  of  State  have  been  the  supreme  rulers 
of  the  colony. 

*  About  this  matter  Mr.  F.  Williams  (or  his  printer's  devils) 
made  a  strange  mistake,  giving  the  date  of  1697  to  an  Order  in 
Council  of  Charles  II.,  who  died  in  1 685. 
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The  oldest  printed  Act  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment which  can  be  discovered  in  the  Bermudian 
archives  bears  date  1698.  But  in  1687  writs 
were  issued  for  the  election  of  an  Assembly  of  four 
persons  from  each  of  the  nine  parishes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  occurs  at  the  present  day.  In- 
deed, the  form  of  government  appears  to  have 
undergone  no  material  change  since  its  first  es- 
tablishment on  constitutional  principles.  Whilst 
the  mother  country  and  nearly  all  her  dependen- 
cies have  occasionally  adopted  vigorous  reforms, 
Bermuda  alone  has  resisted  all  change;  practically 
asserting  that  its  constitution  sprang  into  political 
existence  perfect  at  once,  —  like  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter. 

I  have  already  stated  my  intention  of  passing 
over  the  long  and  petty  contentions  of  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  the  Bermudian  legislature.  One 
governor,  however,  deserves  especial  mention. 
In  1691  a  civilian,  named  Isaac  Eichier,  Esq. 
arrived  from  England  to  assume  the  government. 
The  account  of  his  reign  reads  like  a  romance ; 
though  there  was  certainly  nothing  romantic  in 
his  nature.  The  love  of  gold,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  possess  it,  was  the  one  idea  of  his 
statesmanship.     He  was   a   pirate   at   sea   and   a 
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brigand  on  land.  Nevertheless  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  his  misdeeds  —  such  as  hanging 
innocent  people  and  robbing  British  ships  —  either 
led  to  his  recall,  or  caused  that  extraordinary 
degree  of  indignation  which  such  conduct  usually 
arouses.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that,  although 
Governor  Richier  was  a  bold  bad  man,  fitter  to  be 
a  convict  than  a  governor,  yet  few  of  his  subjects 
were  entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  his 
excellency. 

The  first  general  commerce  in  which  the 
Bermudians  engaged  was  the  gathering  salt  in 
Turk's  Island.  Whilst  many  of  them  were  so 
employed,  in  1710,  the  Spaniards  made  a  descent 
and  carried  them  all  ofi*  as  prisoners. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Bermudians  took  their 
revenge  :  they  despatched  a  force,  at  their  own 
expense,  which  retook  the  Cays  of  the  Bahamas,  — 
the  permanent  possession  of  which  they  were  thus 
entitled  to  claim.  At  first  the  English  Secretary 
of  State  held  out  to  them  flattering  hopes :  but, 
after  a  very  protracted  correspondence,  the  claim 
was  finally  rejected,  to  the  general  and  just 
indignation  of  the  Bermudian  conquerors. 

A  less  honourable  circumstance  must  now  be 
recorded.     On  the  14th  August,  1775,  the  powder 
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magazine  at  St.  George's  was  broken  into  and 
plundered,  and  its  contents  sold  to  the  rebel 
Americans.  The  traitorous  perpetrators  of  this 
shameful  deed  were  never  punished;  nor,  as  to 
any  certainty,  discovered.  Great  numbers  were 
supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime ;  and  a 
lasting  stain  was  cast  upon  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  the  colonists. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Sir  Stephen  Chapman,  early  in  1832,  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  mention.  Sir  Stephen 
left  Bermuda  to  proceed  to  New  York,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  on  the  21st  April,  1835. 
At  that  time  the  rule  was  that  the  senior  member 
of  council  should  act  as  governor,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter  functionary.  The  then  senior 
member,  however,  was  so  unpopular,  that  his 
colleagues  petitioned  the  Governor  not  to  ap- 
point him.  The  latter,  to  comply  with  the 
general  wish,  suspended  that  gentleman  from  the 
council.  By  this  means,  on  Sir  Stephen's  depar- 
ture, the  second  member  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  But  the  Home  authorities  annulled, 
by  the  return  of  post,  the  arbitrary  decision ;  and 
the  senior  member  of  council,  who  was  also 
colonial  secretary,  became  the  acting  governor. 
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But  Sir  Stephen  Chapman,  at  his  return  early 
in  1836,  brought  with  him  a  new  order,  regarding 
vacancies  in  the  governorship.  By  this,  the 
senior  officer  in  command  of  H.  M.'s  troops,  acts 
as  governor  during  any  vacancy  which  may  occur 
in  that  post. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  late  native  historian,  thus 
writes  on  this  subject :  —  ^'  This  was  a  very  proper 
alternative,  as  there  are  many  obvious  objections 
to  placing  the  administration  of  a  small  com- 
munity like  the  Bermudas  in  the  hands  of  a  native 
of  the  place." 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  persons  independent  of 
local  interests  are  fitter  to  represent  Majesty  than 
any  native  gentleman  however  respectable.  For 
the  latter  can  scarcely  avoid  being  entangled  in 
local  dissensions,  or  being  influenced  by  personal 
predilections  and  antipathies,  which  not  only 
render  impartiality  very  difficult,  but  tend  also 
greatly  to  lessen  respect  for  the  monarchical  branch 
of  the  constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
as  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Bermuda  is  not 
a  matter  of  selection,  but  devolves  on  whoever  is 
accidentally  the  senior  officer  at  the  moment, 
there  is  no   security  that   he  shall  always  be   a 
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person  fitted  to  combine  the  supreme  civil  and 
military  authority;  especially  as  he  is  allowed 
no  previous  training  in  the  former  capacity.  The 
simple  remedy  for  this  last  defect  is  to  copy  the 
example  of  the  Indian  governments,  and  to  make 
the  officer  commanding  the  troops  first  member  of 
council.  Indeed,  the  measure  is  even  more  neces- 
sary in  most  of  our  colonies  than  it  is  in  India ; 
for  in  the  latter,  the  military  chiefs  never  assume 
(even  temporarily)  the  civil  government. 

The  supreme  civil  and  military  command  at 
Bermuda  passed  in  1853  through  the  hands 
of  half  a  dozen  field-officers ;  and  this  not  solely 
from  the  effects  of  fever,  but  partly  also  from  the 
successive  arrival  of  officers  senior  to  the  one  in 
temporary  charge  of  the  government.  In  deference 
to  common  sense,  an  acting  governor,  once  duly 
sworn  in,  should  be  relieved  only  by  the  arrival  of 
the  permanent  governor. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
modern  Bermudian  politics  and  statistics,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that,  considered  in  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view,  such  details  could 
scarcely  interest  the  British  reader.  But  if  the 
Bermudas  be  considered  in  their  true  light,  as 
a  great  naval    and    military   fortress,    then    the 
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subject  assumes  a  new  and  more  important  bearing. 
Gibraltar,  which  has  cost  and  costs  enormous 
sums,  is  a  barren  rock,  which  in  itself  produces 
nothing  ;  whereas  Bermuda,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, might  certainly  in  some  degree  repay 
the  great  expenditure  it  entails  on  England. 

In  1839,  Colonel  Reid  assumed  the  government, 
and  did  not  quit  it  till  near  the  close  of  1846. 
During  this  period,  that  distinguished  officer 
greatly  improved  the  colony  committed  to  his 
charge.  His  special  attention  was  turned  to  three 
points,  which  had  for  some  time  been  greatly 
neglected  ;  namely,  education,  agriculture,  and 
local  improvements. 

With  regard  to  local  improvements.  Governor 
Reid  widened  the  eastern  entrance  of  St.  George's 
harbour,  and  made  preparations  to  remove  the 
sand  bank  by  submarine  explosions.  He  also 
projected  the  connecting  of  the  main  island  with 
St.  Georges,  by  means  of  bridges  to  either  shore 
from  Hen  Island.  The  Bermudians  attribute  the 
non-execution  of  these  latter  plans  to  the  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  Governor  Reid's  successor. 

The  subject  of  education  will  be  discussed  in 
a  future  chapter. 

The   improvements   in   agriculture,   introduced 
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by  Governor  Keid,  have  greatly  advanced  the 
wealth  of  the  Island.  The  subject  deserves,  there- 
fore, to  be  briefly  considered  in  this  place. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony,  ship- 
building was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Company, 
who  would  not  suiFer  a  cedar-tree  to  be  cut  down 
without  its  sanction.  The  Bermudians,  therefore, 
necessarily  became  agriculturists.  But  when  the 
rule  of  the  Company  ceased,  the  natives  zealously 
embraced  the  occupations  of  ship-building,  com- 
merce and  fishing,  the  previous  restrictions  acting 
as  strong  additional  incentives  to  natural  pre- 
dilections. The  most  worthless  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture ;  the  better  ones  as  domestic 
servants  and  boatmen.  This  circumstance  natu- 
rally brought  agriculture  into  contempt.  For  a  long 
time  a  white  man  could  scarcely  "  ever  be  induced 
to  follow  occupation  in  the  fields."  *  Even  at  the 
present  day,  agricultural  labourers  demand  very 
high  wages,  I  believe  as  much  as  three  shillings 
a  day.f 

Emancipation  gave  an  additional  blow  to  agri- 
culture.     For  the  negro  when  freed  was  naturally 

♦  Williams's  Historical  and  Statistical  Account, 
t  Having  mislaid  the  note   he  made   on  this  subject,    the 
author  writes  from  memory  as  to  the  price  of  field  labour, 
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averse  from  an  employment  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  a  degradation  even  in 
slavery. 

In  some  West  Indian  colonies,  the  actual  neces- 
sity of  field  labour  for  raising  sugar,  the  passion 
of  the  blacks  for  that  article  of  consumption,  and 
the  advantage  of  a  teeming  coloured  population 
(accustomed  to  the  work),  have  tended  to  check 
the  decline  of  agriculture.  But  in  Bermuda  the 
coloured  people  even  now  form  not  very  much 
more  than  half  the  population ;  and  they  find 
(when  they  choose)  plenty  of  employment  in  ships, 
boats,  and  in  domestic  service.  Thus,  field  labour 
is,  with  them,  no  necessity.  Before,  therefore, 
improvements  in  agriculture  could  be  hoped  for, 
it  was  necessary  to  eradicate  some  of  the  strongest 
prejudices  of  both  the  white  and  coloured  popu- 
lation. 

That  this  has  been  in  a  great  measure  elFected, 
is  fully  established  by  local  statistics.  In  1839, 
there  were  only  3  ploughs  in  Bermuda;  in  1843, 
about  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Eeid,  they  amounted  to  54;  and  in  1851,  they 
had  increased  to  104.*     At  present,  they  are  in 

*  Vide  census  of  1851,  Appendix  E.  In  the  census  of  1843, 
the  labourers  are  more  numerous  than  the  domestic  servants. 
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general  use,  except  in  cases  where  the  spade  is 
preferred ;  as,  for  instance,  in  planting  potatoes, — 
an  article  which  is  beginning  to  rival  arrowroot  as 
a  staple  commodity.  Most  imports  are  subject 
to  a  duty  of  three  per  cent.  ;  but  agricultural 
implements  of  every  kind,  seeds,  plants,  young 
trees,  &c.,  are  admitted,  free  of  all  duty. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  (1856),  the  Ber- 
mudian  barque  "Pearl"  brought  out  from  England 
a  farmer  and  two  assistants,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating,  on  improved  principles,  the  lands 
of  Joseph  Stowe  Shaw,  Esq.  They  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Shaw's  agents  in  London.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Mudians  cannot  boast  of  this  en- 
terprising undertaking,  Mr.  Shaw  being  a  native 
of  the  United  States. 

Whilst  the  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
were  in  their  infancy,  the  Bermudians  were,  for 
some  time,  the  carriers  of  their  goods  to  the  West 
Indies.  But  here  again  very  few  natives  were 
the  owners  of  the  vessels  so  employed,  British 
and    foreign    merchants    reaping   nearly   all   the 

By  the  census  of  1851  the  reverse  is  the  case,  implying  a  falling 
off  again  of  agriculture,  at  the  first  view  ;  though  the  increase 
of  the  use  of  ploughs  latterly  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 
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harvest.  That  trade  was  gradually  lost,  as  the 
United  States  progressed;  and  Bermudian  com- 
merce at  length  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  state.* 

In  an  average  struck  about  ten  years  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  the  number  of  seamen  em- 
ployed in  trading  vessels  was,  in  America,  1 
to  25  tons, —  in  England,  1  to  17^  tons, —  and 
in  Bermuda,  1  to  14  tons.f  As  the  Americans 
can  thus  do  the  work  of  nearly  double  the  number 
of  Mudians,  what  chance  can  the  latter  have  in 
commercial  competition  ? 

Commerce,  however,  has  certainly  improved  of 

late  years;  thanks  chiefly  to   the    exertions   and 

personal  example   of  Governor  Heid.     The   year 

before  the  latter  arrived,  1839, 

£         s.  d. 

The  Imports  were              -            -     124,824     0  2 

The  Exports            -          -             -       19,941     3  11 

In  1855  the  Imports  were               -     162,556    4  8 

Exports              -             -                 -       41,420    0  9 


*  Williams's  Bermuda.  —  Bishop  Berkeley  speaking  of  the 
Islands  in  1725  says,  "  These  having  no  rich  commodity,  or 
manufacture,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  or  the  like,  wherewithal 
to  trade  to  England,  are  obliged  to  become  carriers  for  America 
as  the  Dutch  are  for  Europe."  The  idea  of  Bermuda  per- 
forming the  carrying  trade  for  America  appears,  nowy  as 
ridiculous  as  the  non-existence  of  matter. 

+  Williams's  Bermuda. 
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It  is  true  that  if  each  year  be  specified,  the  great- 
est augmentation  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  since  Governor  Reid's  departure ;  but  to  him 
it  is,  nevertheless,  universally  attributed.  The 
changes  which  he  introduced  were  of  a  nature  to 
bear  more  fruit  ultimately  than  immediately, — 
agricultural  progress  being  an  affair  of  years  not 
days. 

The  expenses  of  the  Local  Government,  including 
the  Civil  List  are  always  under  16,000^.  sterling  a 
year.  Of  this  the  Home  Government  pays  about 
4500Z.  The  revenue  raised  in  the  colony  was 
last  year,  11,692/.  175.  3c/.,  of  which  little  more 
than  10,000/.  was  actually  expended,  as  the 
colony  does  not,  of  course,  contribute  in  any  way 
to  the  expenses  of  the  dockyard,  the  fortifications, 
or  the  convict  establishment. 

The  details  of  the  annual  expense  of  Bermuda  to 
England  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  author  to 
give  here,  with  any  minute  accuracy ;  but  he, 
nevertheless,  can  present  the  reader  with  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  fair  idea  of  its  probable  amount, 
—  quite  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of 
argument : 
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Probable  annual  cost  of  the  Dockyard  and  Naval 
Hospital,  including  repairs,  pay  of  officers  and  men 
—  average  cost  of  new  works,  &c,  -  -£110,000 

Annual  Commissariat  disbursements,  including  ex- 
penses of  Convict  Establishment,  and  part  of  Ber- 
mudian  Civil  List,  &c.,  at  least      -  -  -    100,000 


Total    probable     annual    amount     paid     by    Great 

Britain      -----  J2 10,000 


Thus,  the  English  Government  expends  in  Ber- 
muda twenty  times  as  much  as  the  colony  itself 
disburses,  to  the  great  profit  and  advantage  of  the 
natives  of  all  classes  and  both  colours. 

The  following  articles  are  at  present  produced 
— many  of  them  abundantly — from  the  Bermudian 
soil :  arrowroot,  oats,  Indian  corn,*  Irish  potatoes, 
onions,  tomatoes,  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots, 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers, 
lettuces,  radishes,  squashes,  beet-root,  &c.  &c. 
Amongst  the  fruits  are  melons  and  oranges.  The 
latter  do  not  flourish  much  at  any  time,  and  last 
year  they  were  destroyed  by  a  blight  after  a 
single  proprietor  had  advertised  20,000  of  them  for 
sale.  Grapes  are  scarce  ;  but  occasionally,  in  par- 
ticular soils,  very  good. 

*  Indian  corn  raised  in  Bermuda  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  produced  in  the  United  States. 
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The  West  Indian  fruits  do  not  appear  to  thrive 
well  in  Bermuda.  The  bananas  at  the  latter  are 
seldom  worth  eating.  The  pomegranate,  however, 
especially  if  mixed  with  iced  water,  is  delicious  in 
hot  weather.     The  green  ^g  also  is  excellent. 

The  sugar  cane  grows  well  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  marshes;  but  want  of  capital  and 
labour  has  prevented  its  cultivation  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  It  was  never  an  article  of  export. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  coffee ;  which  is  some- 
times grown  in  small  quantities  as  a  curiosity,  or 
for  private  consumption.* 

The  Bermudian  soil,  or  rather  climate,  is  very 
favourable  to  vegetable  growth.  Three  crops  may 
be  seen  growing  at  once  in  the  same  field;  for 
instance,  potatoes,  and  between  the  rows  Indian 
corn,  and  here  and  there  pumpkins.  Of  vegetables, 
generally  two  crops  can  be  raised  in  the  same 
year;  but  of  potatoes  even  three  crops  can  be 
obtained  within  the  same  period. 

*  "  The  General  Gazeteer  "  (accumulating  as  many  errors  as 
sentences)  tells  us  that  "  some  sugar  and  coffee  is  cultivated  in 
Bermuda  for  exportation.^^  It  informs  us  that  the  country  is 
"  much  subject  to  hurricanes  and  tornadoes.^^  It  adds  that 
St.  George's  is  "  the  principal  island^^  and  (wholly  ignoring 
Hamilton)  implies  that  the  town  of  St.  George's  is  the  capital 
of  the  islands. 
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Corn  was  once  an  article  of  export ;  but  that 
was  during  the  existence  of  slavery.  Wheat 
grows  well,  and  barley  admirably.  The  growth 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  was  once  imperative, 
but  the  dearoess  of  labour  in  Bermuda,  and  the 
cheapness  of  American  corn,  have  checked  its 
production  in  the  islands. 

To  make  up  for  the  want  of  labourers,  the 
Bermudians  would  willingly  employ  convicts.  I 
do  not  mean  discharged  criminals,  but  convicts 
under  punishment.  And  this  idea  is  worth  con- 
sideration at  present,  when  so  much  difficulty 
attends  the  question,  What  are  we  to  do  with  our 
criminals  ?  * 

A  great  increase  of  convicts  would  necessitate 
the  presence  of  an  additional  regiment ;  but  that 
is  already  required  to  carry  on  properly  the  duties 
of  the  garrison.  That  regiment  might  be  taken 
from  the  West  Indies,  to  the  great  gain  in  health 
and  efficiency  of  our  soldiers. 

The  four  principle  articles  of  export  are  arrow- 
root, potatoes,  onions,  and  tomatoes.     The  arrow- 

*  The  convicts  at  present  in  Bermuda,  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  Dockyard  works,  and  those  of  Boaz  Island.  Useful 
employment  could  be  found,  for  many  years  at  least,  for  several 
more  thousands  of  convicts,  if  necessary. 
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root  has  for  some  time  been  famous  as  the  best  in 
the  world :  147,636  lbs.  of  it  were  exported  in 
1855.  But  it  appears  to  have  fallen  off  a  little, 
for  in  1852,  233,145  lbs.  were  exported.  Potatoes 
(Irish),  of  which  23,830  lbs.  were  exported  in 
1855,  have  increased  wonderfully  in  a  very  short 
time.  A  most  respectable  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man assured  the  author  that  he  could  recollect  the 
time  when  a  few  barrels  of  potatoes  and  500  lbs. 
of  arrowroot  were  talked  of  as  a  great  crop  for  an 
estate. 

812,830  lbs.  of  onions  (also  a  great  increase  on 
1852)  and  7715  boxes  of  tomatoes,  were  in  the 
list  of  exports  for  1855.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
colony  will  continue  to  progress  for  the  future  at 
the  rate  it  has  done  latterly.  Some  of  the  best 
judges  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  land  worth  any- 
thing is  already  under  cultivation.  The  exports, 
therefore,  are  not  likely  to  increase  much  more. 


*  In  1725,  Bishop  Berkeley  described  the  trade  of  the  islands 
as  limited  to  "butter,  onions,  cabbages,  and  other  roots  and 
vegetables,  which  they  have  in  great  plenty  and  perfection." 
These  they  sent  to  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  whilst  to  Eng- 
land they  sent  only  "some  articles  of  cedar,  and  palmetto 
leaves." 
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Moreover,  if  the  future  can  be  predicted  from  the 
past,  no  great  increase  of  population  can  ever  be 
expected.  It  averaged  about  8000  souls  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1780, 
indeed,  it  rose,  according  to  Williams,  to  15,000 ; 
a  statement  that  requires  confirmation. 

In  1826,  at  all  events,  the  population  amounted 
only  to  8451  souls.  Purser  Cotter,  in  the  twenty 
pages  which  he  published  in  1828,  estimated  the 
then  population  at  10,000 ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  merely  guessed  at  the  amount,  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  had  increased  so  greatly  in  two 
years'  time.  At  all  events,  eight  years  later,  in 
1836,  it  amounted  to  8062,  and  at  that  time  the 
coloured  population  had  already  slightly  exceeded 
the  whites.  In  1841  the  numbers  were  8624:  in 
1843,  9930:  and  at  the  last  census,  1851,  they 
had  risen  to  11,092.  At  the  present  moment 
(1857)  the  numbers  are  supposed  to  be  about 
12,000  exclusive  of  the  military  and  the  con- 
victs. This  comparatively  rapid  increase,  after  so 
long  a  stationary  period,  was  due  to  the  measures 
of  Governor  Keid,  who,  by  increasing  the  exports 
of  the  colony,  multiplied  the  means  of  employment, 
and  consequently  lessened  the  necessity  of  emi- 
gration.    At  present  the  coloured  form  nearly  two- 
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thirds  of  the  population ;  and  the  females,  both 
white  and  coloured,  have  for  a  long  time  past 
exceeded  the  males  in  numbers.  The  latter 
circumstance  resulted  from  the  practice  of  intel- 
ligent youths  going  abroad  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

The  shipping  statistics  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.*  Amongst  the  vessels  built  at  Ber- 
muda in  1855  were  two  very  fine  barques,  the 
^*  Pearl  "  and  the  "  Koh-i-noor  ;  "  the  former,  of  300 
tons,  of  most  graceful  appearance  and  build,  is 
deservedly  the  pride  of  Bermuda,  which  the  "  Sir 
George  Seymour "  had  hitherto  been.  Its  first 
voyage  was  to  the  United  States  ;  on  its  return 
from  which,  it  raced  with  and  beat  a  famous 
Yankee  clipper,  arriving  at  Bermuda  a  few  hours 
earlier.  Its  second  voyage  was  to  England,  with 
a  freight  of  returning  convicts.  It  performed  the 
voyage  in  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  days, — a  wonder- 
fully quick  passage  for  a  small  sailing  vessel.f 


*  Vide  Appendix  C. 

t  The  Bermudians  are  excellent  ship-wrights  and  sailors, 
and  have  a  great  number  of  very  good  sloops." —  Bishop 
Berkeley. 

The  words  which  I  have  put  in  italics,  are  now  as  applicable 
as  ever  to  the  colony.  Cedar,  moreover,  it  less  durable  than 
oak,  is  certainly  far  lighter,  and  ensures  greater  speed. 
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Bermuda  is  ruled  by  a  Governor,  a  Council,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly. 

The  Governor  has  not  much  power  beyond  a 
veto,  which  is  very  seldom  exercised.  He  has 
scarcely  any  patronage.  But  his  moral  influence, 
as  was  proved  in  the  case  of  Governor  Reid,  may 
nevertheless  be  very  great. 

The  Council,  which  acts  in  two  distinct  capa- 
cities, legislative  and  executive  (in  the  latter  case 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor),  is  limited 
to  twelve  members.  When  the  number  is  reduced 
to  seven,  the  Governor  fills  up  the  vacancies, 
pending  the  approval  of  the  Home  Government. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-six 
members  ;  four  being  returned  for  each  of  the  nine 
parishes.  The  qualification  of  a  member  is  240/. 
real  estate  ;  that  of  an  elector  is  60Z.  It  used  to 
be  30/. ;  but  was  doubled  in  1834,  to  prevent  a  too 
sudden  acquisition  of  power  by  the  coloured  popu- 
lation at  their  emancipation.  This  is  the  only 
change  which  has  taken  place  for  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  constitution  of  Bermuda ;  and  it 
certainly  was  no  reform  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word. 

No  person  can  be  returned  for  any  parish  in 
which  he  has  not  the  legal  amount  of  real  estate. 
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Some  thinly  inhabited  parishes,  therefore,  liave  a 
very  limited  choice  of  representatives. 

Smith's  parish,  which,  by  the  last  census*,  has 
a  population  of  only  514  souls  (generally  poor 
people),  returns  the  same  number  of  members  as 
Pembroke,  which  has  a  population  of  2235.  The 
towns  of  St.  George  and  Hamilton,  numbering 
1891  and  1094  inhabitants  respectively,  have  yet 
greater  cause  to  complain :  for  the  bulk  of  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  colony  are  enclosed 
within  their  limits. 

The  members,  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Assembly,  are  paid  two  dollars  a  day,  for  the  days 
on  which  they  sit ;  even  if  they  meet  solely  to 
adjourn  immediately. f 

*  There  has  been  no  census  since  1851.  Another  was  an- 
nounced, as  to  be  taken  last  autumn  (1856),  but  was  deferred, 
owing  to  the  political  dissensions  which  resulted  from  the  last 
general  election,  and  which  were  very  suggestive  of  a  storm  in 
a  hand-basin ! 

f  The  absurd  system,  which  necessitates  in  the  candidate  a 
property  qualification  in  the  parish  for  which  he  stands,  and 
which  also  gives  to  the  poorest  and  least  populous  parishes 
four  members  each,  like  the  rest, —-must,  of  course,  occa- 
sionally produce  queer  legislators. 

A  story  was  told  to  the  author  of  a  member  who  was  a  car- 
penter, and  who  (not  being  willing  to  give  up  much  time  to  his 
country,  even  for  two  dollars  a  day)  carried  on  his  work  close 
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Some  Bermudians  defend  their  thirty-six  mem- 
bers (in  spite  of  the  expense  they  entail)  with 
the  argument,  that  the  larger  the  representation, 
the  better  is  the  country  represented.  If  such  be 
the  case,  in  comparison  with  Bermuda,  with  its 
one  member  to  about  every  330  souls.  Great 
Britain  is  indeed  poorly  represented,  with  only 
about  one  member  to  every  40,000  souls.  Barba- 
does,  too,  with  only  twenty-four  unpaid  Members 
of  Assembly  to  a  population  of  nearly  100,000, 
should  envy  Bermuda  its  thirty-six  paid  members 
to  a  population  of  less  than  12,000,  not  more  than 
800  of  whom  are  electors. 

Even  the  republic  of  the  United  States  fixed,  in 
1832,  by  law,  the  proportion  of  Representatives  to 
the  Federal  House  of  Assembly  only  at  1  to 
48,000. 

The  Bermudian  Parliament  is  septennial.  A 
general  election  took  place  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  (1856).  Forty  days  are  allowed  for  making 
the  returns,  though,  even  in  Bermuda,  elections 
are  rarely  prolonged  to  such  an  absurd  extent. 
On  the  occasion  in  question,  the  writs  were  issued 

to  the  House  of  Assembly,  popping  into  the  latter  when  di- 
visions took  place,  in  time  to  give  his  vote,  and  thus  secure  his 
legislative  pay. 
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on  the  5th  of  March,  and  the  elections  were  not 
all  closed  till  the  3rd  of  April.  In  seven  parishes 
out  of  nine,  there  were  contests.  In  these,  the 
first  poll  was  held  about  a  week  after  the  writs  had 
been  issued.  After  a  few  votes  had  been  taken 
(from  those  who  did  not  keep  back  their  "  sweet 
voices "  on  speculation),  proceedings  were  ad- 
journed to  some  other  day  ;  often  in  the  following 
week.  In  most  cases  there  were  three  such  ad- 
journments, extending  the  contest  to  nearly  four 
weeks.  Yet  the  highest  number  of  votes  polled 
by  any  one  of  the  thirty-six  members  elected  was 
only  eighty -nine.  The  next  highest  number  was 
fifty-nine.  And  this,  though  every  elector  has 
four  votes  in  every  parish  in  which  he  possesses 
the  qualification. 

For  the  fourth  member  of  one  parish,  there  was, 
at  the  last  election,  a  double  return.  A  fresh 
election,  therefore,  became  necessary.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  commencement  of  the 
second  election,  as  no  more  voters  presented  them- 
selves, the  return  was  made  out  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  returning  ofiicer.  But  two  seamen, 
who  were  voters,  chanced  to  land  that  very  morn- 
ing too  late  to  reach  the  poll.  They  declared  that 
they  would  have  voted  for  the  defeated  candidate, 
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who,  having  lost  his  seat  by  only  one  vote,  would 
thus  have  been  elected.  The  House  of  Assembly, 
on  petition,  decided  that  the  poll  of  the  second 
election  ought  to  have  been  kept  open,  for  the 
chance  of  fresh  arrivals,  for  the  whole  of  the  forty 
days,  if  required  by  either  of  the  candidates.  They 
decided,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  votes  of  the  two 
seamen  should  be  reckoned  on  the  poll.  Finally, 
they  declared  that  the  defeated  candidate  was  duly 
elected. 

It  appears  that  an  old  English  law  of  1709, 
modified  for  the  worse,  still  holds  good  in  Ber- 
muda, although  in  the  mother  country  it  has  long 
been  only  a  matter  of  history.*  But  even  that  law 
does  not  justify  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
for  one  paragraph  of  it  concludes  with  these 
words :  "  It  is  the  intention  of  this  Act,  that  when 
a  reasonable  time  shall  be  aflforded  to  every 
qualified  freeholder,  in  these  Islands,  to  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  vote  in  case  he  should 
see  fit,  the  poll  shall  finally  be  closed,  and  no 
longer  kept  open  on  any  account,  score,  or  pretext 
whatever." 

If  the  Act  had  intended  that  the  poll  was  to  be 

*  The  Mudians  apparently  value  laws — as  some  people  do 
■wine— more  from  their  age  than  their  merits. 
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kept  open  for  forty  days,   on  the  chance   of  the 
return  of  one  or  two  seamen  more  to  vote,  would 
not  its  framers  have  inserted  some  clear  clause  to 
that  effect  ?     But   surely  it  is  much  better  that 
half  a  dozen  or  even  a  dozen  seafaring  men  should 
lose  their  votes  than  that  colonial  elections  should 
be  liable  to  be   prolonged   for   six  weeks  ?     The 
Governor  put  a   stop  to   the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  by  proroguing  the  Legislature,  and  re- 
ferring the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  England.     From  the  period  that  subse- 
quently elapsed  without  any  reply  from  the  Home 
Government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  matter 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  for  their  opinion,  before  any  decisive  answer 
is  returned.     It  will  be  a  sad  thing  for  the  real 
interest  of  the  colony,  if  that  decision  should  con- 
firm the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.* 

The  way  in  which  the  legislative  business  is 
done,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  election  and  composition  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  In  1855,  the  Legislature 
(which   was     dissolved   last   year)    sat   from   the 

*  Vide  Appendix  Z. 
G  4 
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22nd  of  May  to  the  30th  of  October,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  short  adjournments.  During 
that  session  fourteen  Acts  were  passed,  which  need 
not  have  occupied  more  than  fourteen  days.  It 
appears  that  three  only  of  the  Acts  could  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  new.  Two  or  three  others 
were  old  laws  very  slightly  altered.  The  rest 
were  in  fact  permanent  Acts,  called  temporary  for 
a  too  obvious  purpose.*  When  the  Council  is  full, 
the  pay  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  when  sitting,  amounts  to  ninety-six 
dollars  a  day.  This  is  no  slight  expense  in  a 
colony,  the  revenue  raised  in  which  is  under 
12,000/.  a  year. 

As  for  nine-tenths  of  the  Acts  passed  for  many 
years  in  Bermuda,  they  ought,  in  candour,  to  be 
entitled,  "  Acts  to  continue  Acts  to  pass  the  time, 
and  to  prolong  the  allowance  of  two  dollars  a  day 
to  members  of  both  houses  of  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment." 

Most  of  the  said  Acts  are  in  fact  permanent ;  and 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  demand  that 
they  should  be  made  permanent  till  it  is  found 
necessary  to  repeal  them. 

*  Vide  Appendix  D  for  the  said  fourteen  Acts. 
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In  Bermuda,  the  Conservatives  are  for,  and  the 
Liberals  against,  parliamentary  reform,  because 
the  former  hope  to  gain,  and  the  latter  fear  to 
lose,  by  a  reasonable  reform  of  worn-out  institu- 
tions. 

The  liberal  party  caused  a  bill  to  pass  through 
the  House  of  Assembly  to  encourage  immigration ; 
one  of  the  most  useful  measures  ever  projected  in 
Bermuda.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  the 
Council,  chiefly  to  please  the  coloured  population  ; 
for  the  pretended  fear  that  immigration  would  not 
answer,  has  been  fully  disproved  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  has  stated  in  Par- 
liament that  "  the  real  cause  of  the  late  disturb- 
ances at  Demerara,  was  a  jealousy  entertained  by 
the  lower  orders  of  the  coloured  population  towards 
the  Portuguese  immigrants,  who,  through  great 
industry^  had  gained  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of 
the  district y 

Nevertheless,  the  selfish  opposition  of  the  liberal 
party  to  all  legislative  reform,  renders  it  difficult 
to  regret  (what  it  is  impossible  to  deny)  that 
nearly  all  the  good  things  in  Bermuda  are  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  a  few  families  of  conservative 
principles. 

The  value  of  Bermuda,  in  reference  to  North 
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and  Central  America,  and  to  our  position  and 
influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  interest  the  mother  country  in  the 
proper  government  of  the  colony. 

Most  of  its  governors  have  in  vain  desired  to 
reform  the  Legislature.  Sir  William  Eeid,  it  is 
known,  considered  such  a  reform  desirable. 

His  successor,  Admiral  Elliott,  a  man  of  un- 
doubted ability  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
decision),  recorded  his  opinion  very  frankly  in  the 
following  sentence,  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Par- 
liament in  1849 : — "  This  slow  and  costly  trans- 
action of  the  simple  affairs  of  a  very  small  com- 
munity, is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  cumbrous 
inaptitude  of  the  legislative  machinery." 
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The  English  founders  of  the  colony  were  strict 
Puritans.  Their  preachers  were  troublesome  and 
turbulent  men,  who  preferred  the  exploded  law 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  milder  graces  of  the 
New  Dispensation.  In  time,  however,  the  popula- 
tion became  stout  defenders  of  the  Church  of 
England :  and  although  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  appears  always  to  have  been  tolerated*, 
very  hard  measure  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  rule 
towards  the  other  classes  of  dissenters.  A  Me- 
thodist preacher  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  1800, 
for  preaching  to  the  negroes.  The  Assembly,  to 
meet  his  case,  had  passed  a  bill,  subjecting  to  a 
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fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  to  six  months^  imprison- 
ment, any  person  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
Scotland,  who  should  preach,  or  perform  any 
religious  ceremony.* 

But  while  dissent  was  thus  persecuted,  religion 
itself  was  almost  wholly  neglected.  There  was, 
then,  only  one  clergyman  to  eight  parishes ;  and 
service  was  performed  in  each  parish  only  once  in 
three  weeks,  f 

During  the  existence  of  slavery,  masters  na- 
turally discouraged  general  education.  Before  the 
emancipation,  however,  Archdeacon  Spenser  (after- 
wards Bishop)  did  his  best  to  establish  good 
schools,  with  some  degree  of  success.  But  since 
1834,  education  has  become  so  general,  that  few 
even  of  the  coloured  population  have  not  been 
taught  to  read  and  write.  As  far  as  relates  to  the 
Established  Church,  this  change  for  the  better  has 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  Wesley ans,  however,  have  shown  at  kast  as 
much  zeal  as  the  Church  of  England,  in  advancing 
education  and  religion.  But  much  remains  yet  to 
be  done,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

*  Williams's  Bermuda.  f  Ibid. 
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Since  Bermuda  has  been  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Newfoundland,  it  is  favoured,  once  in  four 
years,  by  an  episcopal  visit  of  several  months. 
The  indefatigable  and  zealous  Bishop  Field  visited 
the  Somers'  Islands  the  year  before  last  (1855)  in 
his  celebrated  "  Church- ship, ^'' 

Whilst  there,  the  Bishop  consecrated  at  Hamilton 
the  new  Trinity  Church,  which  had  been  built 
chiefly  by  his  own  persevering  exertions :  he 
having  for  a  time  imparted  a  portion  of  his  energy 
to  Bermudian  languor  and  indifference.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Governor,  the  Admiral,  the  Commandant,  and  a 
crowd  of  Episcopalians  of  all  ranks  and  both 
colours.  The  church  was  elegantly  decorated  by 
the  young  ladies  of  Hamilton,  who  also  formed  the 
choir.  Ordinations  and  confirmations  followed. 
Many  thought  that  the  cause  of  Episcopacy  had 
made  a  great  advance  in  the  Island.  But  the 
"  Church-ship "  had  scarcely  departed,  before  the 
Colonial  Assembly  voted  —  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Bermuda  —  a  respectable  stipend  to 
the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Hamilton.  It  was 
evident  that  the  bishop's  high  church  principles 
—  which  had  been  viewed  with  regret  by  many 
sincere    Episcopalians  —  had    not    increased    the 
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popularity  of  the  Establishment.  The  Wesleyans 
are  making  considerable  progress.  They,  like 
most  dissenters,  are  more  zealous,  generally,  than 
churchmen.  Their  zeal  indeed,  is  exemplary. 
They  go  from  house  to  house,  begging  for  assis- 
tance to  their  missions ;  importuning  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  earnestly  as  those  of 
their  own  sect.  They  set  up  for  a  liberaUty  in 
religious  principles,  to  which  they  have  no  just 
claim ;  as  they  are  never  known  either  to  set,  or  to 
follow,  the  example  of  subscribing  for  the  benefit 
of  any  other  sect  than  their  own. 

The  lower  orders  of  whites  number  many 
dissenters.  But  the  coloured  population  like  to  be 
in  the  fashion.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
still  Episcopalians,  though  the  Wesleyans  are  in- 
creasing.* This  fact  inclines  the  clergy  to  look  as 
leniently  as  they  can  upon  their  numerous  failings. 
They  attend  the  Sacrament  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  do  the  whites  of  the  same  class  ;  and  there  is 


*  In  1851,  the  census  gave  — 

Church  of  England     - 

- 

-     9332 

Presbyterians 

- 

-       519 

Wesleyans      -             -             - 

- 

-     1018 

Roman  Catholics 

- 

-       109 

Other  denominations  - 

- 

-       113 
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too  much  reason  to  fear  that  fashion  is  also  con- 
cerned in  this  difference,* 

The  fact  is  that  the  style  of  preaching  in  Ber- 
muda, though  there  are  several  excellent  clergymen 
there,  is  not,  generally  speaking,  well  adapted  to 
the  moral  state  of  the  lower  orders.  Honest 
Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  maxims  for  good  clergy- 
men, says  (No.  8.),  *'  He  chiefly  reproves  the 
reigning  sins  of  the  time  and  place  he  lives  in." 
If  Fuller  were  now  living,  and  in  the  Somers 
Islands,  he  would  preach  in  favour  of  chastity  to 
the  coloured,  of  sobriety  to  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  of  honesty  to  both.  He  would  not  waste 
his  time  in  wholly  unsuitable  refinements  and 
doctrinal  niceties. 

*  When  the  56th  Regiment,  which  left  three  years  ago,  was 
quartered  in  Bermuda,  one  of  the  officers'  ladies  had  a  severe 
fall  whilst  out  riding.  She  was  carried  into  a  cottage,  and 
given  a  glass  of  water  by  its  coloured  inmates.  She  soon 
found  that  a  valuable  bracelet  was  missing  from  her  wrist, 
which  no  doubt  occurred  by  the  shock  of  her  fall.  As  she  fell 
close  to  the  house  on  the  road,  she  begged  the  people  of  the 
house  to  find  it  for  her,  and  went  home.  She  was,  however, 
sent  word  that  it  could  not  be  found.  Some  time  afterwards,  on 
a  Sunday,  whilst  staying  for  the  Sacrament  at  church,  the  lady 
saw  a  coloured  woman  going  up  to  the  altar  with  her  bracelet 
on.  A  policeman  went  after  church  to  the  woman's  house,  but 
the  bracelet  was  never  found  and  all  knowledge  of  it  stoutly 
denied. 
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The  law  is  at  present  very  respectably  repre- 
sented in  Bermuda.  It  has  not  however  entirely 
escaped  the  effects  of  that  slothful  inaction  so  long 
characteristic  of  the  Somer's  Islands.*  It  was 
not,  for  instance,  until  last  year  (1856),  that 
a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  enabling  per- 
sons indicted  for  felony  to  make  their  defence  by 
counsel  or  attorney.  Moreover,  complaints,  but 
too  well  founded,  have  long  been  made,  that  the 
good  things  of  the  legal  profession  are  almost 
monopolised  by  a  clique  composed  of  a  few  fa- 
milies. 

There  are,  at  present,  sixteen  public  and  twenty- 
two  private  schools  in  the  islands.  Besides  these, 
a  college  for  young  ladies,  to  be  built  by  a  body  of 
shareholders,  was  decided  on ;  but  the  project  fell 
to  the  ground  for  want  of  money.  Education  ap- 
pears to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  an  English  stranger,  after  perusing  the  puffs 
that  occasionally  appear  in  the  local  press,  would 
imagine  Bermuda  to  be  a  complete  modern  Athens. 
Last    year,    a   gentleman   alluded   in   the   papers 

*  In  England,  says  De  Tocqueville,  "  laws  are  esteemed  not 
so  much  because  they  are  good,  as  because  they  are  old."  But 
old  laws  which  have  been  long  extinct  even  in  England  are 
still  fondly  cherished  in  Bermuda. 
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to  a  school  which  he  had  built  in  the  following 
modest  terms  : — "  It  stands  as  a  monumental  de- 
monstration of  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  just  conception  of  the  comfort  and 
accommodation  which  teachers  and  pupils  should 
enjoy  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties." 
He  also  gave  his  readers  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
written  to  him  from  America,  by  one  of  his  former 
pupils,  in  which  were  these  words :  —  "I  hope  I 
shall  always  be  grateful,  and  in  a  like  spirit  which 
actuated  you,  endeavour,  in  a  more  humble  degree, 
to  emulate  your  vWiues^ 

One  of  the  last  sentences  of  the  schoolmaster's 
letter  was  somewhat  surprising,  as  coming  from 
such  a  self-proclaimed  master  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar.  "  Since  my  return,"  he  writes,  "  I  have 
mentioned  to  my  friends,  that  much  more  lucrative 
and  eligible  openings  were  presented  in  America, 
and  were  all  circumstances  favourable,  it  may  be 
deemed  advisable  ultimately  to  seek  a  wider  and 
more  productive  field." 

The  Bermudians  were  so  charmed  with  this 
epistle  (of  which  I  have  quoted  only  two  frag- 
ments) that  they  soon  after  gave  its  author  prac- 
tical proofs  of  their   admiration.      In   one   point 
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of  view,  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  Cicero- 
nian,— I  mean  in  the  style  and  sentiment  of, 

"  O  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Romam  !  " 

There  are  four  weekly  newspapers  published 
in  Bermuda,  two  of  which  have  a  very  general 
circulation.  As  the  English  mails  only  arrive 
once  a  month,  these  local  papers,  by  culling  the 
news,  save  many  the  trouble  of  wading  through 
piles  of  old  English  journals,  and  save  more— the 
expense  of  buying  them.* 

On  an  average,  news  reaches  Bermuda,  by  vessels 
from  America,  about  once  in  ten  days.  Thus,  the 
local  press  is  seldom  thrown  entirely  upon  its  own 
resources.  But  when  this  misfortune  does  occur, 
the  papers  are  reduced  sometimes  to  admit  con- 
tributions from  native  poets  and  philosophers. 
The  former  of  these  are  truly  formidable.  A 
butcher's  babe  cannot  die,  nor  a  whaler's  wife  take 
her  final  departure,  but  straightway  the  little 
public  is  called  upon  to  sympathise  with  paternal 
and  marital  woes.  "  Stanzas  to  departed  Susan  " 
— "  Odes  to  sweet  cherubs,"    &c.  &c.,  crowd  the 

*  "  The  Royal  Gazette  "  is  published  by  Mr.  Lee,  a  gentle- 
man who  bears  a  high  character.  "  The  Bermudian  "  is  edited 
by  a  colonial  Member  of  Parliament,  of  considerable  ability. 
Both  papers  are  creditable  to  the  little  colony. 
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columns,  sometimes  in  passable  verse,  but  oftener 
in  execrable  doggrel.  There  is  also  the  usual  degree 
of  truth  that  characterises  such  effusions  of  paraded 
sorrow.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  where  the 
lamented  fair  one  had  been  painted  as  a  perfect 
paragon  of  virtue,  the  author  was  induced  to 
inquire  how  she  had  come  to  her  so  deeply  la- 
mented end.  The  answer  was,  that  the  worthy- 
lady  had,  whilst  under  the  influence  of  new  rum, 
been  kicked  to  death  by  a  donkey ! 

The  absence  of  education  is  felt  all  the  more  from 
the  fact,  that  so  many  clever  Bermudian  youths, 
of  all  classes,  emigrate  to  America.  There  they 
seek  that  field  for  their  talents  which  is  denied  to 
them  in  the  narrow  limits  and  torpid  atmosphere 
of  their  native  land.  Many  of  these  emigrants  not 
only  secure  independence  for  themselves,  but  are 
even  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
aged  and  female  relatives  whom  they  have  left 
behind  them.* 

This  emigration  causes  a  great  preponderance  of 
the  fair  sex.  It  also  makes  single  blessedness  the 
far  too  general  lot  of  the  ladies,  and  deprives  the 

*  In  an  imperial  point  of  view  such  a  close  connexion 
between  Bermuda  and  the  United  States  is  far  from  being 
desirable ;  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
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local  society  of  its  most  promising  and  agreeable 
members. 

The  islands  cannot  boast  of  much  social  inter- 
course or  hospitality.  Many  of  the  natives  them- 
selves complain  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  upper 
classes  ;  which,  however,  is  far  less  marked  than  is 
-usual  in  most  Anglo-Saxon  communities.  Ber- 
muda, nevertheless,  has  always  been 

"  A  listless  climate  made,  where  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work  ne  cared  e'en  for  play." 

The  Governor,  the  Admiral,  the  army,  and  the 
navy  perform,  almost  exclusively,  the  Amphitryonic 
parts  in  the  Somers'  Islands.  The  naval  officers 
especially  shine  in  this  respect ;  for  they  gene- 
rally send  boats  to  fetch  their  fair  company,  and 
thus  save  them  both  trouble  and  expense. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  colony  is  where  to 
draw  the  social  line.  Except  professional  persons, 
all  the  best  families,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
are  employed  in  retail  trade,  of  a  kind  that,  in  the 
mother  country,  is  considered  somewhat  incom- 
patible with  the  social  position  of  a  gentleman. 
Even  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy  have,  for  the  most 
part,  relatives  who  keep,  or  are  subordinates  in 
retail   stores.       Members   of    Council,    and  other 
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public  functionaries,  enjoying  the  title  and  pre- 
cedence of  Honourables^  are  daily  employed,  some 
as  auctioneers,  and  others  in  selling  all  sorts  of 
useful,  but  not  always  very  dignified  articles. 
Yet  to  confound  these  gentlemen  with  petty 
English  traders,  on  account  of  similarity  of  occu- 
pation, would  be  both  illiberal  and  unjust.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  stores  in  Bermuda  are 
kept  by  persons  of  good  education  and  respectable 
birth.  From  the  still  existing  scarcity  of  goods  of 
all  kinds,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  difficult  it 
formerly  was  to  procure  articles  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity,—  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  civilised 
life.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  setting  up  of  a  new  store  was  con- 
sidered not  merely  as  a  profitable  speculation,  but 
also  as  a  most  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  act. 
The  first  families  of  the  colony,  by  either  em- 
bracing trade  themselves,  or  embarking  their 
children  in  it,  have  raised  such  pursuits  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  prejudices  that  in  England 
degrade  in  the  social  scale  all  similar  occupations. 

Nevertheless,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  as  above 
described,  there  must  be  a  difficulty  in  drawing 
any  accurate  line.  The  general  occupations,  if 
they  do  not  degrade,  yet  certainly  do  not  ennoble 
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those  who  pursue  them.  Some  keepers  of  stores, 
therefore,  have  as  little  pretension  to  the  manners 
or  conduct  of  gentlemen  as  most  petty  tradesmen 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps  these  circum- 
stances (coupled  with  the  general  poverty  and  the 
scarcity  of  means  of  locomotion)  prevent  that  easy 
flow  of  social  intercourse  which  might  do  much  to 
remove  the  dulness  that  oppresses  the  whole 
colony. 

The  college,  lately  planned,  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  deserved  a  better  fate  than  it  met 
with.  In  external  beauty  and  grace,  the  fair 
Mudians  are  by  no  means  deficient.  Their  minds 
however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  often  very  uncul- 
tivated. The  narrow  limits  of  their  country  are 
not  likely  to  furnish  that  experience  which  in 
clever  dispositions  will  sometimes  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  book  learning.  Trifling 
habits,  contemptible  prejudices,  and  love  of  gossip 
almost  inevitably  rush  in  to  occupy  the  mental 
vacuum. 

In  the  small  Bermudas,  it  might  be  supposed 
that,  from  sheer  necessity,  society  would  banish 
from  its  precincts  all  imaginary  grounds  of  petty 
dissensions.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  ladies  of 
Hamilton  and  of  St  George's  are  mutually  jealous 
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of  each  other.     Those  of  Somerset  and  Hamilton 
are  still  more  antagonistic. 

At  an  afternoon  dancing  party,  on  board  of 
H.  M.  S.  ******  ^  *  *  *j  at  Grassy  Bay,  there 
was,  last  year,  a  fair  muster  of  ladies  from  Ha- 
milton and  Somerset, —  brought  there  and  taken 
back  in  the  ship's  boats.  The  ladies  of  Hamilton, 
having  a  greater  distance  to  return,  left  first.  A 
naval  officer  then  asked  a  young  Somerset  lady  to 
dance  with  him.  She  indignantly  replied :  "  No,  I 
sha'n't !  now  that  the  Hamilton  ladies  are  gone,  you 
ask  me ! "  The  poor  naval  officer,  who  was 
probably  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such 
local  animosities,  was  taken  quite  aback,  and 
hauled  off  in  another  direction. 

Somerset  sees  less  of  the  world  than  do  the 
other  principal  islands.  It  is  out  of  the  general 
beat ;  though  it  boasts  of  some  of  the  prettiest 
scenery.  It  is  said  to  be  a  conservatory  of 
maids,  old  and  young — the  very  Cronstadt  of 
Spinsterdom. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
smartest  youths  emigrate  to  America.  The 
natural  consequence  is  a  dearth  of  husbands. 
The  naval  and  military  gentlemen  occasionally 
supply    the    deficiency;    and    thus    a    handsome 
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wedding  breakfast  is  not  the  very  rare  circum- 
stance it  would  otherwise  become.  These  mar- 
riages, however,  do  not  generally  please  the 
husbands'  friends  in  England.  Mudian  heiresses 
are  almost  entirely  extinct.  The  girl  of  a  thou- 
sand cedars  is  "  the  light  of  other  days,"  which 
will  probably  never  return.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  in  these  marriages  to  propitiate  the  absent 
parents  of  the  bridegrooms.  Occasionally  there  is 
the  excuse  of  a  pretty  face,  and  a  graceful  skill  in 
waltzing,  charms  which  set  youth  on  fire,  but  at 
the  mention  of  which  (as  a  bride's  dowry  without 
further  adjuncts)  the  calm  old  couple  at  the 
English  fireside  turn  up  their  eyes  and  noses  with 
horror  and  dismay.* 

Many  of  the  fair  Mudians,  however,  are  really 
calculated  to  make  excellent  wives  for  poor  men. 
They  are  accustomed  to  few  luxuries,  and  have 
the  talent  to  make  much  out  of  little.  To  the 
balls   and   parties   they  generally  either   go   free 

*  Nevertheless,  to  the  Mudian  ladies,  what  Bishop  Berkeley 
said  150  years  ago  of  Bermudian  society  generally,  is  still  ap- 
plicable:— "  But  if  they  have  less  wealth,  they  have  withal  less 
vice  and  expensive  folly  than  their  neighbours."  Indeed 
scandal  amongst  the  upper  classes  is  an  unheard  of  thing  ;  but 
it  is  a  pity  that  they  use  so  little  influence  to  have  their 
excellent  examples  followed  by  their  inferiors. 
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of  expense  in  boats,  or  they  walk  to  them.  Two 
young  ladies  were  said  last  year  to  have  walked 
from  St.  George's  to  a  garrison  ball  at  Hamilton, 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  papa  carrying  the  ball 
dresses  in  a  carpet  bag.  This  made  a  good  story, 
but  the  real  fact  was  that  the  party  walked  to 
the  St.  George's  ferry  (a  distance  of  three  miles), 
where  they  were  met  by  a  friend's  carriage. 

The  ball  dresses  of  some  of  the  young  ladies 
bespeak  also  most  laudable  economy,  being  made 
of  their  mosquito  nets,  which  they  starch  and 
iron,  and  on  their  return  home  restore  to  the  beds 
they  were  taken  from.* 

But  there  are  many  Bermudians  who  go  no- 
where, and  see  nothing,  and  who  may  be  rather 
said  to  vegetate  than  to  live  like  other  mortals. 
There  is  an  old  lady  in  Hamilton  who  is  now 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  in  the  course 
of  her  long  life  has  never  travelled  as  far  as  St. 
George's.  Many  other  ladies  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
istence scarcely  less  restricted.     To  them  Bermuda 


*  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  Mrs.  Craft,  the  great  milliner 
of  Hamilton,  "  not  to  know  whom  in  Bermuda  argues  oneself 
unknown,"  by  no  means  approves  of  this  patent  economical 
bed  and  ball-room  apparatus. 
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is  a  needlessly  large  country,  a  waste  of  wide  and 
useless  dimensions — a  limitless  expanse  ! 

"  They  are  a  very  primitive  people,"  is  the 
phrase  by  which  those  who  are  desirous  of  prais- 
ing these  living  vegetables  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking. 
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author's       in-door      tents. TANK.  —  A     SERIOUS     TRUTH 

CONVEYED   IN   AN   INDIFFERENT    PUN. 

If  the  geography  of  the  Islands  be  observed,  and 
the  scarcity  of  horses  duly  considered,  the  almost 
actual  necessity  of  yachting  must  be  evident,  even 
to  those  who  naturally  dislike  or  dread  the  un- 
stable element.  Moreover,  in  the  oppressive 
summer  months  an  afternoon's  sail  is  the  only 
chance  of  enjoying  a  refreshing  breeze  after  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

The  Bermudian  sail-boats  still  retain  their  pri- 
mitive one-mast  build.  They  usually  range  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  draw 
from  four  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  of  water. 
They  carry  a  mainsail,  jib,  gaiF- topsail,  and  square- 
sail.     The   mast   is  from   forty   to   fifty   feet  in 
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height,  and  the  deck  is  flush.  These  two  circum* 
stances  cause  the  boats  to  be  Yerj  wet  in  rough 
weather.  They  have,  however,  great  advantages, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  that  they  go  very  near 
the  wind,  and  beat  admirably. 

The  coloured  natives  and  even  some  of  the 
white  ones,  are  confident  of  the  superiority  of 
their  boats  over  those  of  England,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  the  former  could  ride  out  half 
a  gale  in  the  British  Channel.  They  are,  how- 
ever, well  suited  to  the  Bermudian  waters,  where, 
within  the  Great  Eeef,  the  waves  never  run  moun- 
tains  high  as  in  the  open  sea.  But  even  in  smooth 
water  the  boats  appear  at  first  very  dangerous 
to  strangers,  not  excepting  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  or  of  the  merchant  service.  The  regular 
pilot  boats,  manned  by  experienced  crews,  venture 
out  in  the  open  sea  in  all  but  the  very  roughest 
weather.  Owing  to  the  prudence  of  the  pilots 
generally,  serious  accidents  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Nevertheless,  even  within  the  reefs,  it  is 
very  often  too  rough,  especially  in  winter,  for  the 
smaller  boats  to  sail  with  safety.  The  passage 
from  St.  George's  to  Ireland  Isle  is  usually  the 
roughest,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  the  south- 
west wind.     But  when  the  wind  blows  hard  from 
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the  north-east,  it  is  e(][ually  difficult  to  get  from 
Ireland  to  St.  George's.  Courts-martial  are  fre- 
quently deferred  owing  to  tempestuous  weather. 

The  harbours  of  Hamilton  and  St.  George's,  how- 
ever, are  always  safe  during  the  fiercest  gales, 
with  moderate  care.  On  a  fine  day  with  a  good 
breeze  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  a  sail  in 
one  of  these  boats.  In  the  pleasure  yachts,  the 
owner  generally  steers,  whilst  two  coloured  men 
work  the  sails.  One  of  these  must  be  able  to 
pilot  the  boat  securely  through  the  endless  rocks 
and  shoals.  It  must  take  many  years  to  make  a 
safe  pilot.  But  though  the  officers'  boats  are  con- 
stantly striking  or  grounding,  fatal  accidents  are 
exceedingly  rare.*  But  I  met  with  an  amusing 
example  of  the  fear  which  these  boats  inspire  even 
in  nautical  strangers  on  a  first  experience  of  their 
peculiar  qualities. 

As  I  was  starting  one  day  from  Ireland  Island 
to  Hamilton,  a  Yankee  skipper  requested,  and 
was  given,  a  passage.  It  was  blowing  a  fresh 
breeze,  nothing  more.  Before  the  boat  had  got 
out  of    the   camber    (or   enclosed  breakwater)    a 

*  The  boats,  with  rare  exceptions  (and  those  only  for  short 
safe  passages),  are  used  only  in  daylight  or  moonlight  —  not  in 
the  dark. 
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puff  of  wind  caused  it  to  lean  over  for  a  moment. 
Although  the  worthy  skipper  had  just  undergone 
the  ordeal  of  a  very  rough  passage  from  America, 
he  almost  lost  his  head  with  fright.  He  gave  a 
positive  shout  of  terror  as  he  abandoned  his  seat 
on  the  hatchway.  He  was  answered  by  a  shout 
of  laughter  from  two  young  fellow  passengers  of 
the  army  and  marines.  But  Jonathan  recovered 
himself,  and  exclaimed,  "Pm  no  coward,  but  I 
don't  like  risks !  " 

It  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  Yankee 
that  there  really  was  no  danger  of  the  boat's  not 
reaching  its  destination.  In  vain  was  he  told  that 
if  there  were  danger,  no  one  would  like  it  less  than 
his  host.  He  would  not  be  comforted.  Un- 
fortunately, just  as  we  had  passed  through  the 
One-Rock  passage  into  the  smooth  harbour  of 
Hamilton,  a  very  violent  squall  suddenly  arose. 
We  certainly  flew  through  the  water ;  but  it  was 
before  the  wind,  dry  and  speedily.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  to  the  habituated.  But  the 
Yankee,  driven  below  by  the  rain,  and  agitated  by 
fears,  vowed  that  "  this  was  his  first,  and  should 
certainly  be  his  last,  sail  in  a  Bermuda  boat." 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  his  terrors,  he  came 
up  to  the  owner,  and  asked,  "  What  is  the  fare  ? 
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I  am  ready  to  pay  you  your  fare."  He  was 
answered :  "  I  am  not  allowed  to  receive  payment. 
I  am  in  a  service  where  I  pay  for  everything 
including  my  commissions,  but  must  take  nothing. 
My  pay  is  scarcely  more  than  the  interest  of  my 
money."  Out  of  fun,  this  was  all  said  to  him  very 
gravely,  as  if  his  interlocutor  sincerely  regretted 
not  being  able  to  pocket  his  money.  The  Yankee 
knew  very  well  that  the  whole  party  were  British 
officers,  as  he  heard  the  title  of  one  of  them 
repeatedly  used  by  the  others.  But  he  evidently 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  English  and 
American  officers.  In  the  United  States  persons 
styled  majors,  colonels,  or  even  generals,  keep 
stores,  public  houses,  &c.,  and  make  money  — like 
their  civilian  brethren  —  when,  how,  and  where 
they  can.*  The  skipper,  therefore,  could  not 
credit  the  sincerity  of  the  refusal  he  received, 
especially  as  no  offence  was  taken  at  the  offer. 
At  all  events,  he  evidently  thought  that  if  there 
were    no    witnesses,    his   new   friend   would  take 


*  "I  tnow  of  no  country,  indeed,  where  the  love  of  money- 
has  taken  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  men." — De  Toe- 
queville's  Democracy  in  America.  How  can  reasonable  men 
in  Europe  admire  a  young  nation  which  is  the  slave  of  the 
vice  of  old  age  —  avarice  ? 
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money  fast  enough.  Therefore,  when  the  other 
officers  stepped  out  of  the  boat  at  Hamilton,  he 
came  aft,  and  again  pressed  the  amateur  skipper  to 
accept  the  fare. 

At  parting,  the  Yankee  declared  that  he  would 
return  in  the  same  boat  to  Ireland  Isle  next  morn- 
ing. He  was  promised  a  welcome ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  attraction  of  a  free  passage,  he  never  made 
his  appearance.  It  was  too  soon  for  him  to  venture 
again  into  a  Bermudian  yacht. 

In  order  partly  to  give  an  impetus  to  boat 
building,  but  chiefl}^,  I  believe,  to  promote  union 
and  good  fellowship,  the  Royal  Bermuda  Yacht 
Club  was  instituted  on  the  1st  of  November,  1844. 
Samuel  Triscott,  Esq.,  an  Englishman  of  Bermudian 
celebrity,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  scheme. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  under  the 
famous  calabash  tree  where  the  author  of  "  Lalla 
Eookli"  was  wont  to  seek  a  shady  repose.  One 
of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  that  period 
chanced  to  be  a  lord;  he  was  also  a  zealous 
yachtsman.  His  interest  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Prince  Albert,  and  the  consequent  sanction  of 
Her  Majesty  for  the  assumption  by  the  club  of  the 
epithet  "  Royal."  His  lordship  was  elected  the 
first  commodore,  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  as 
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vice  commodore.  For  a  few  years  the  club 
flourished  wonderfully.  But  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Triscott  was,  it  appears,  a  severe  blow  to  its 
activity.  Although  the  annual  subscription  has 
always  been  very  moderate,  yet  each  pay  day  was 
for  some  time  marked  by  a  secession  of  civilians. 
At  last,  in  1855,  the  name  only  of  two  Bermudians 
remained  on  the  list;  and  even  these  were  merely 
nominal  members.  It  is  at  present,  in  fact,  an 
army  and  navy  aquatic  club.  Besides  Prince 
Albert  as  patron,  the  vice-patrons  are  the  present 
Governor  (who  is  a  liberal  contributor  and  sup- 
porter), the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  Admiral 
Elliott.  The  army  members  being  more  perma- 
nent residents,  and  being  partly  attracted  by 
novelty,  take  to  yachting  more  enthusiastically 
than  do  their  brethren  of  the  navy.  Thus,  in  the 
races,  the  sons  of  Neptune  are  generally  eclipsed 
by  those  who  may  fairly  be  called  his  step-sons. 

There  were  two  yacht  races  last  year,  besides 
many  private  matches.  The  first  regatta  occurred 
on  the  third  of  April,  1856.  The  wind  was 
moderate  from  the  south-east.  The  course  was  to 
the  south  of  the  Great  Sound,  from  Port  Island  to 
Somerset  and  back.  This  race  was  open  to  all 
sailing  boats.     Most  of  the  Yacht  Club  boats  were 
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entered,  but  the  race  was  won  by  some  coloured 
pilots.  A  lunch  at  Ireland  Island,  with  the 
beautiful  band  of  the  Cameronians,  contributed  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  scene.  The  next  evening  there 
was  a  grand  subscription  ball  at  Hamilton,  where 
there  was  a  considerable  display  of  native  beauty 
and  elegance.  The  naval  and  military  officers 
were  present  in  great  numbers.  Indeed,  I  may 
here  remark,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  dancing 
parties  in  Bermuda ;  so  that  young  men  in 
general  have,  on  that  score,  little  cause  of 
complaint. 

If  the  art  of  war  is  but  indifferently  studied  in 
our  army,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  art  of 
dancing  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  In  this 
respect  English  officers,  at  present,  fully  rival 
foreigners.  The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that 
**  the  gods  had  conferred  fortitude  upon  some — 
and  upon  others  a  disposition  for  dancing."  But, 
in  modern  times,  these  two  qualities  are  by  no 
means  incompatible.  Our  officers,  however,  enjoy 
a  third  qualification  (unknown  to  the  ancients') 
highly  valued  by  its  possessors  —  the  art  of 
smoking.  With  a  trifling  variation,  two  lines  of 
Keats  accurately  describe  the  life  of  a  modern 
subaltern. 
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"  He  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun, 
He  rests  at  ease,  and  puffs  some  pleasant  weed."  * 

A  second  yacht  race  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1856.  This  time  the  entry  was  restricted  to 
boats  belonging  to  the  club.  It  was  further 
regulated  that  every  boat  was  to  be  steered  by  a 
member.  Additional  interest  was  thus  lent  to  the 
scene.  Eight  boats  started.  One  stake-boat,  as 
the  starting  point,  was  near  to  Ireland  Island ; 
the  other  about  three  miles  in  the  direction  of, 
and  near  to,  the  entrance  of  Hamilton  harbour. 
The  course  was  altogether  about  nine  miles ;  twice 
beating,  and  once  with  square-sails, — the  south 
stake-boat  being  the  winning  post. 

The  victor  was  the  **  Alarm,"  belonging  to  and 


*  Why  should  English  officers  be  zealous  or  well  instructed 
jn  their  profession  ?  since  they  can  hope  for  everything 
with  interest,  and  for  nothing  without  it.  The  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  Crimea  were  either  accidentally  sent  there  with 
their  regiments  —  or  got  out  there  on  the  staff  by  interest. 
This  last  class,  indeed,  carried  off  the  bulk  of  the  rewards,  at 
the  least  personal  sacrifice.  With  very  few  exceptions,  there 
was  not  even  a  pretence  of  selecting  merit  for  the  vast  number 
of  staff  appointments  then  made.  Interest,  in  the  first  degree, 
accidents  in  the  second,  were  the  levers  of  military  advance- 
ment; zeal,  ability  or  knowledge  were  therefore  superfluous 
qualifications. 

I  2 
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Steered  by  the  Commodore  of  the  Yacht  Club. 
No  one  was  better  entitled  to  win  the  cup  than 
the  zealous  and  gallant  commodorCj  who  often 
went  out  in  very  stormy  weather,  and  who  could 
handle  the  ropes  as  well  as  guide  the  helm  of  his 
clipping  little  craft.  Amongst  the  boats  that 
started  was  the  "Gem,"  owned  and  steered  by 
Captain  Seymour,  R.N.,  son  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Seymour.  Being  the  smallest  boat  en- 
tered, it  was  allowed  a  great  start.  It  was  ably 
navigated  also,  but  was  too  light  and  too  deficient 
in  depth  of  keel  to  effect  anything.  It  has  since 
been  taken  to  England,  with  the  intention  of  being 
placed  in  the  Serpentine  or  some  other  suitable 
locality,  but  it  is  hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
speed  of  boats  of  its  class. 

To  revert  to  the  race :  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  during  the  contest  there  fell  two  very  violent 
hail-storms ;  a  wonderful  thing  for  May  in  Ber- 
muda. On  land,  however,  the  hail  appears  to 
have  fallen  only  as  rain  ;  probably  melting  as  it 
approached  the  heated  soil.  But  at  sea  it  pelted 
the  faces  and  ears  of  the  amateurs  ;  and  finally 
gave  them  a  good  drenching.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertain  weather,  the  spectators 
might  exclaim :  — 
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*'How  the  wide  waters,  far  as  we  can  see, 
Are  joyous  with  innumerable  boats." 

The  Governor,  on  that  day,  drove  his  four-in- 
hand  all  the  way  to  Mangrove  Bay  and  back. 
His  boat  was  one  of  those  entered,  and  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  cup,  with  his  usual  libe- 
rality. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  adding 
a  few  words  on  the  Club  house.  There,  excellent 
luncheons  and  dinners  were  provided  by  the  butler 
and  factotum,  Mr.  Telford,  a  native  of  Demerara, 
famous  for  his  pepper-pot  and  pepper  punch  ;  and 
also  for  his  jovial  laugh,  which  would  have  made 
his  fortune  on  the  comic  boards,  and  was  as  irre- 
sistible as  it  is  indescribable. 

In  England,  to  those  persons  who  have  an 
income  sufficient  for  their  wants,  living  is  a 
pleasure ;  in  Bermuda,  it  is  a  business.  Meat 
is  scarce  and  indifferent.  Mutton  and  beef  are 
lOd,  a  pound.  Fish,  however,  is  cheap.  Even 
during  the  war,  it  did  not  rise  above  Sd.  a  pound. 
The  best  kind  (next  to  turtle)  are  the  angel, 
(equally  pleasing  to  sight  and  taste,)  the  hog, 
the  porguay,  the  mullet,  and  the  anchovy.  The 
last  are  especially  excellent.  The  groupers,  ham- 
lets,   pilchards,    and   breemes,    are   not   so   good, 
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and  none  can  compare  with  the  best  fish  of  Great 
Britain.  Turkeys,  ducks,  and  poultry  are  plen- 
tiful, and  moderate  in  price.  Bermudian  potatoes 
are  already  famous,  and  most  English  vegetables 
abound  in  the  Islands.  Preserved  meats  from 
Fortnum  and  Mason,  however,  are  very  useful  as 
a  reserve,  on  days  when  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
fresh  meat  of  a  tolerable  kind. 

Even  when  you  have  provided  good  things,  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  them  well  dressed.  The  male 
natives  scorn  the  first  of  artistical  trades,  and  the 
females  make  wretched  bad  cooks.  A  hon  vivant 
would,  in  Bermuda,  soon  die  of  a  broken  heart,  — 
and  the  stomach  of  a  London  alderman,  in  spite 
of  the  abundance  of  turtles,  would  speedily  collapse 
under  the  fire  of  a  Mudian  hatterie  de  cuisine. 

The  great  luxury  of  ice  from  America,  during 
the  summer,  is  due  mainly  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  popular  house  of  Gosling  and  Co.  (the  first 
merchants  of  Bermuda),  who  merit  for  their  exer- 
tions the  thanks  of  the  whole  community,* 

*  By  means  of  ice,  fresh  butter  is  made  excellent  in  the  hot- 
test weather.  But  the  ice  also  confers  far  more  important 
benefits.  —  Applied  to  the  forehead,  it  will  sometimes  stave 
off  and  at  all  times  mitigate  fevers  ;  and  sore  eyes,  occasioned 
by  the  glare  of  the  sea,  or  the  white  buildings,   are  greatly 
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The  multitude  of  ants  are,  especially  in  summer, 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  in  nearly  all  houses. 
To  place  the  feet  of  tables  and  safes  in  little  tins  of 
oil,  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the  attacks  of  these 
little  animals  on  everything  eatable  or  drinkable. 
Tea  is  cheap,  but  very  indifferent  ;  it  may  with 
advantage  be  brought  out  from  England.  The 
three  per  cent,  tax  upon  all  imported  articles 
is  not  sufficient  to  act  at  all  as  a  prohibition. 

Mosquito  curtains  are  indispensable  to  beds, 
everywhere  during  eight  months  of  the  year; 
and  for  all  the  year  round,  in  some  houses  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  or  near  to  large  tanks.  A 
rectangular  oblong  tent,  covered  with  a  green 
mosquito  net,  is  a  comfortable  piece  of  furniture 
in  a  drawing  room ;  wherein  to  read  and  write 
undisturbed  by  the  indefatigable  tormentors  of  all 
hot  climates. 

The  absence  of  rivers  and  springs  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  a  residence  in 
the  Somers'  Islands.*      The  few  wells  of  brackish 

relieved,  as  the  author  can  testify,  by  the  application  of  ice  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Ophthalmia,  however,  except  in  poultry, 
is  very  rare  in  Bermuda. 

•  As  rain  water  is,  in  the  tropics,  the  most  wholesome  water 
a  person  can  drink,  and  as  few  will  drink  it  voluntarily,  the 
absence  of  springs  and  rivers  may  be  a  real  blessing  to  the 
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water  to  be  found,  are  supplied  by  filtration  from 
the  sea.  The  Naval  wells  contain  tolerably  good 
water,  but  they  are  generally  considered  as  a 
reserve,  in  case  of  drought.  The  inhabitants  are 
supplied  with  rain  water  from  tanks  filled  from 
the  roofs  of  the  whitewashed  houses.  Some 
families  have  two  tanks  attached  to  their  houses, 
which  enables  them  occasionally  to  clean  one  of 
them  without  inconvenience,  and  also  to  supply 
the  wants  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  In  this 
respect,  a  good  example  has  been  set  by  the  present 
benevolent  Chief-Justice. 

After  a  great  deal  of  dry  weather  (a  longer 
continuance  of  which  might  be  attended  with  fear- 
ful calamities  to  the  poor),  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
old  coloured  women  (who  cannot  pronounce  their 
Ws)  should  consider  a  violent  fall  of  rain,  gene- 
nerally,  as  a  cause  of  "  very  great  tankfulness  P* 

Mudians.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  author  voluntarily  took  to 
rain  water  during  a  two  years'  residence  in  Barbadoes,  and  to 
it  and  a  stinted  diet,  ascribes  the  fact,  that  though  he  took  a 
fever  whilst  a  man  was  dying  of  yellow-fever  in  the  same 
house,  his  own  case  was  never  more  than  a  most  ordinary 
illness. 
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ON  LIONS. 

WALSINGHAM.  —  DINNER  VERSUS  SCENERY. MOORe's  CALABASH- 
TREE.  MOORE    IN   BERMUDA.  —  THE    OLD    HEARSAY  WRITERS 

ON    BERMUDA. THE   WALLER    FICTION-RING. THE    DEVIL's 

HOLE. HARRINGTON    SOUND.  —  SAIL  ROUND   THE    ISLANDS. 

DANGEROUS   NAVIGATION. YANKEE  TREACHERY  AND  AVARICE 

FOILED. 

The  Walsingham  caves,  beneath  that  romantic- 
looking  neck  of  land  which  separates  Castle 
Harbour  from  Harrington  Sound,  were  formerly 
the  principal  lions  of  the  Somers'  Islands.  The 
grounds  above  the  caves  (which  in  picturesque 
beauty — of  wood,  water,  richly  clothed  hills  and 
valleys,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed)  were,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  favourite  spots  for  pic-nic 
parties. 

But  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect.  When,  last  year,  two  aristocratic  naval 
captains  had  made  a  party  to  visit  Walsingham 
they  learned,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
preliminary   step  of  obtaining    the    owner's    per- 
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mission.  This  was  readily  granted,  clogged, 
nevertheless,  with  the  condition,  that  nothing  was 
to  be  eaten  on  the  premises.  The  gallant  captains 
indignantly  declined  to  make  use  of  the  per- 
mission on  such  anti-prandial  terms. 

Although  the  scenery  is  so  pretty,  the  caves 
themselves  are  not  very  extraordinary.  They  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Gibraltar,  and 
scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of  entering  them,  from 
the  slimy  and  slippery  nature  of  the  ground. 

The  prohibition  of  pic-nics  at  this  spot  has  met 
with  more  censure  than  it  really  deserves.  The 
present  proprietor  was,  naturally  enough,  wearied 
of  finding  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house  strewed 
witli  the  fragments  of  repasts,  and  his  young 
coffee-trees  (rarities  in  Bermuda)  cut  into  walking- 
sticks  by  thoughtless  young  men  of  both  branches 
of  Her  Majesty's  service.  Nevertheless,  on  appli- 
cation, permission  to  see  the  grounds  is  always 
readily  given.  But  an  Englishman  is  apt  to 
associate  all  ideas  of  pleasure  with  a  certain 
amount  of  eating  and  drinking.     For  — 

"  dies  Geschlecht 
Kann  sich  nicht  anders  freuen  als  bei  Tisch.*  '* 


•  Schiller. 
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which  may  freely  be  rendered — as  applied  to  John 
Bull— 

No   thoughts  of  joy  his  bosom  enter 
That  do  not  round  his  dinner  centre. 

For  many  persons,  the  chief  attraction  of 
Walsingham  is  Moore's  famous  calabash-tree. 
Intrinsically,  it  is  eclipsed  by  other  trees  of  the 
same  kind,  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  has  been 
consecrated  by  poetical  associations.  We  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  it  when  the  fruit  was  ripe, 
and  were  allowed  to  carry  off  two  fine  specimens, 
to  be  formed  into  drinking  bowls.  Moore's  tree  is 
beginning  to  decay ;  but  ''  around  the  loved  ruin," 
the  memory  of  the  sweetest  of  songsters  "  entwines 
itself  verdantly  still." 

There  (a  mere  youth,  but  a  youth  already 
known  to  fame)  sat,  under  the  wide-spreading 
branches,  the  Eegistrar  of  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court  of  Bermuda.  It  was  war  time  (1803),  and, 
during  war,  the  office  was  a  most  lucrative  one, 
With  ordinary  prudence,  therefore,  that  youth 
might  have  made  his  fortune  in  a  few  years. 
The  country,  moreover,  was  by  no  means  unsuited 
for  prosecuting  poetical  pursuits,  being  situated 
far  from  the  bustle  of  the  gay  world,  and  thinly 
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populated  by  a  primitive  people.  But,  alas!  the 
gay  world  happened  to  be  all  in  all  to  the  little 
songster.  His  heaven  was  formed  of  Holland 
House,  Bowood  Park,  and  the  dinners  and  balls  of 
fashionable  life.  About  three  months  of  Bermuda 
was  as  much  as  could  be  endured  by  one  who 
described  himself  as  — 

"  Of  loving  fond,  of  roving  fonder," 

He  employed  that  time  almost  entirely  in 
making  love  to  a  beautiful  girl  (whose  grand- 
daughter is  now  the  belle  of  Bermuda),  to  whom 
he  addressed  a  number  of  odes  more  remarkable 
for  warmth  of  colouring  than  for  any  other 
quality.* 

After  Moore's  departure,  a  Mr.  Gooderich  acted 
as  his  deputy.  This  gentleman  purchased  large 
estates  for  himself;  but  sent  home  nothing  either 
to  Moore  or  to  the  treasury.     The  crash  came  ; 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  Moore's  delicate  homage  to  the  fair 
Mudian. 

"  Oh  trust  me,  'twas  a  place,  an  hour, 
The  worst  that  e'er  the  tempter's  power 
Could  tangle  me  or  you  in ; 
Sweet  Nea,  let  us  roam  no  more 
Along  that  wild  and  lonely  shore, 
Such  walks  may  be  our  ruin." 
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and  the  poet,  who  was  responsible  for  his  deputy, 
became  a  government  debtor  to  a  very  great 
amount.  Much  reason  had  he  to  regret  that 
sinecure  jobs  had  not  been  abolished  before  his 
time. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  Lord  John  Kussell  for 
allowing  Moore  to  show  himself  exactly  what  he 
always  wished  to  appear  —  the  pet  of  aristocratic 
saloons  and  the  favourite  of  fashionable  society. 
But  to  give  a  Life  of  Moore,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  ignore  his  ruling  passion,  would  be  like  pro- 
ducing "  the  Prince  of  Denmark  "  on  the  stage, 
leaving  out  the  part  of  "  Hamlet  "  by  particular 
desire. 

Moore  has  written  but  little  of  Bermuda.  He 
found  that  it  could  not  furnish  materials  for  a 
regular  history.  As  a  fortress,  it  had  no  interest 
for  him  *  ;  and  it  had  not  yet  become  an  imperial 
prison.  It  is  curious  enough  that  none  of  the 
famous  men,  excepting  Moore,  who  have  written 

*  Yet  Moore  heard  from  "  a  distinguished  friend  at 
Washington,"  that  the  United  States  had  planned  in  the  last 
war  to  attack  Bermuda  ;  with  the  intention  —  if  they  captured 
it  —  of  "  making  it  a  nest  of  hornets  for  the  annoyance  of 
British  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world."  According  to  one  of 
Sam  Slick's  late  works  the  Americans  still  cherish  the  idea  for 
a  future  opportunity. 
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on  Bermuda  ever  set  foot  in  Bermuda.  Captain 
Smith,  Waller,  Andrew  Marvel  *,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
and  lastly  Sam  Slick,  —  all  have  been  eloquent  in 
describing  what  they  never  saw,  and  some  of 
them  what  never  existed. 

Moore  indeed  believed  in  the  fiction  of  Waller's 
visitf ;  and  wrote, 

"  May  Spring  to  eternity  hallow  the  shade, 
Where  Ariel  has  warbled,  and  Waller  has  stray'd." 

And  the  straying  of  Waller  is  certainly  as  true  as 
the  warbling  of  Ariel. 

Since  Moore's  time,  the  Bermudians  profess  to 
have  found  Waller's  ring  —  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  in  a  field.  The  ring  was  shown  to  me,  at 
St.  George's.  It  is  a  gold  circle  (which  appears  to 
have  once  contained  hair)  terminating  in  two 
hands  clasping  a  heart.  It  is  an  ordinary  and 
not  very  antique-looking  ring.  Inside  of  it  are 
roughly   scratched    the   words,      "  Whose   hair   I 

*  Vide  Appendix  F.      Did  Marvel  copy  from  Waller,  or 


vice  versa  i 


I  Moore  chose  to  prefer  the  judgment  of  Burke  to  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  those 
great  men  knew  enough  of  Bermuda  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  subject. 
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wear,  I  loved  dear."  It  is  said  (I  know  not  how 
truly)  that  the  ring  displays  the  arms  of  the  Otway 
family,  and  that  Waller  was  connected  with  the 
latter.  But  I  could  not  learn  why  the  son  of  a 
Waller  and  of  a  Hampden  should  use  the  arras 
of  the  Otways. 

My  disbelief,  however,  of  Waller's  visit  to  Ber- 
muda is  founded  on  stronger  reasons.  First,  we 
have  his  own  complete  silence  on  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  himself.  In  the  next  place, 
the  poem  itself,  on  which  the  erroneous  suppo- 
sition has  been  hastily  formed,  bears,  in  my 
opinion,  strong  internal  evidence  that  Waller  is 
describing  what  he  has  heard  or  read  of,  not  what 
he  has  seen.* 

The  Devil's  Hole  has  been  already  celebrated 
by  Sam  Slick,  in  a  very  humorous  chapter.  But 
he  also,  evidently,  was  never  in  Bermuda ;  for  his 
account  of  that  sight  is  not  quite  correct  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  dragged  into  one  of  his 
works  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  at  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  subject  of 
Moore. 

The  Devil's  Hole  is  a  picturesque  pond,  full  of 

*  Appendix  G  contains  a  brief  analysis  of  "Waller's  poem. 
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clear  salt  water ;  to  the  level  of  which  the  spec- 
tator descends  by  a  few  steps,  after  paying  his 
shilling  to  be  admitted  within  the  wall  by  which 
the  pond  is  surrounded.  The  latter  is  situated  at 
the  south-west  end  of  Harrington  Sound ;  and  is 
separated  by  little  more  "than  the  breadth  of  the 
road  from  the  sound  itself,  from  which  its  waters 
are,  by  some  persons,  naturally  supposed  to  be 
supplied.  But  although  the  open  portion  of  the 
pond  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  six  or  seven  fathoms  in  depth, 
yet  the  pond  extends  for  a  considerable  distance 
under  ground  towards  the  sea,  eastward,  probably 
to  the  sea  itself.  In  this  case,  the  pond  may 
have  no  communication  with  Harrington  Sound, 
in  spite  of  the  proximity. 

The  Devil's  Hole  is  one  of  many  ponds  in  which 
are  kept,  for  the  winter's  consumption,  the  sur- 
plus fish  which  the  fishermen  cannot  profitably 
dispose  of  in  summer.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
latter  season,  the  Devil's  Hole  usually  contains 
about  1000  groupers  ;  but  at  the  close  of  winter 
100  may  not  be  found  there.  No  other  fish  but 
groupers  are  ever  placed  in  the  Hole,  for  they 
would  be  devoured  immediately.  Yet  Sam  Slick, 
without  any   compunction,   fills   it    with   a   great 
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variety  of  fish,  for  the  sake  of  some  facetious  puns 
at  the  expense  of  the  finny  tribe. 

The  ravenous  appetite  of  the  groupers  is  a  source 
of  great  amusement ;  and  the  anecdotes  of  what 
they  have  swallowed,  if  repeated  here,  would 
scarcely  be  swallowed  by  the  reader. 

When  we  threw  bread  amongst  them,  they 
rushed  on  it  en  masse,  in  a  manner  that  proved 
that  they  were  not  over-fed.  They  then  raised 
themselves  up  perpendicularly  (as  if  standing  on 
their  tails),  staring  at  us  with  great  gravity,  ap- 
parently asking  for  more.  Their  large  counte- 
nances resembled  grey-headed  negroes.  They 
were  perfectly  hideous,  especially  such  as  were 
casting  their  scales.  Besides  periodical  changes 
of  hue,  they  appear  to  change  colour  momentarily 
when  excited.  More  than  one  dog  is  recorded  to 
have  fallen  into  the  pond,  and  to  have  left  behind 
him,  in  the  jaws  of  the  fish,  the  greater  part  of  his 
coat. 

But  the  drive  round  Harrington  Sound,  which 
has  never  yet  been  recorded  in  print,  is  worth 
all  the  fish-ponds  in  the  world.  I'aynter's  Vale, 
especially,  is  a  beautiful  spot.  The  sound  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  circle  of  wooded  hills,  like  a  calm 
and  beautiful  lake  ;  for  its  junction  with  the  sea 
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is  only  visible  when  approached  quite  close.  An 
excellent  road  all  round  (which  is  spanned  by 
a  bridge  at  the  junction  just  mentioned)  affords  a 
beautiful  drive  to  the  lovers  of  fresh  air  and  the 
most  charming  scenery. 

The  feat  of  sailing  round  Bermuda  is  seldom 
or  never  performed  except  by  amateur  military 
yachtsmen.  Several  of  these  performed  it  last 
year ;  and  amongst  them  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
He  was  strongly  advised  against  it  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants.  "  You  may  be  caught  in  a  gale, 
or  worse,  as  we  are  in  the  hurricane  months." 
"  You  may  be  becalmed  for  two  days,  and  drift  on 
some  of  the  numerous  rocks  and  shoals,"  &c.  &c. 
were  the  encouraging  remarks  that  he  met  with. 

A  young  brother  officer  *,  a  boatman  to  act  as 
pilot,  and  myself  started  on  an  expedition  from 
Ireland  Island  on  the  24th  of  July,  1856,  in  the 
"  Alarm  "   yacht,    of  Bermudian   celebrity.      The 

*  This  chapter  was  completed  before  I  had  heard  of  the 
death,  from  yellow  fever,  of  this  promising  and  amiable  young 
officer  ;  which  took  place  about  a  fortnight  after  my  departure 
from  Bermuda,  and  which  has  been  mentioned  in  chap.  ii. 
p.  27.  What  made  the  event  more  sad,  was  the  fact  of  his  old 
father  having  died,  in  the  same  regiment,  about  two  years 
previously,  of  cholera,  in  Canada. 
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boatman  directed  our  course,  and  looked  out 
ahead  for  dangers  of  all  kinds ;  my  comrade 
handled  the  ropes,  whilst  I  took  the  helm.  We 
were  very  fortunate  in  the  weather,  though  for 
some  hours  threatened  with  a  calm.  We  first 
beat  from  the  Dockyard  through  Mangrove  Bay, 
the  wind  being  about  west-south-west ;  but  the 
line  on  my  map,  allowing  for  beating,  will  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  our  whole  course. 

At  the  west  and  south-west  of  Bermuda,  the 
countless  rocks  and  shoals  rendered  the  navigation 
highly  exciting.  We  steered  safely  through  the 
noted  hog-Jish-cut  Soon  afterwards  we  hoisted 
the  square-sail,  and  sailed  along  the  whole  of  the 
south  side,  whilst  a  freshening  breeze  behind  us 
propelled  the  boat  on  the  swell  of  the  open  Atlantic 
outside  of  all  the  reefs. 

After  passing  Castle  Harbour,  and  when  abreast 
of  St.  David's  Head,  we  took  down  the  square-sail, 
and  then,  hauling  in  the  main-sail,  we  made  (to 
my  astonishment)  directly  for  the  huge  breakers 
in  that  quarter.  I  held  the  rudder,  and  followed 
the  directions  of  the  pilot,  though  I  cherished 
some  unpleasant  doubts  as  to  his  sanity.  But 
when  we  drew  near  to  the  masses  of  rock,  over 
which  the  sea  was  breaking,  a  narrow  passage  of  a 
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few  yards'  breadth  opened  out  to  view.  We  dashed 
boldly  through  it,  almost  scraped  on  either  side 
by  rugged  blocks  of  stone,  one  moment  bare,  and 
the  next,  almost  concealed  beneath  the  boiling^ 
waves. 

As  it  was  getting  late  (about  five  p.m.),  and  we 
had  all  of  us,  on  other  occasions,  sailed  round  the 
north  side  of  St.  George's,  we  preferred  returning 
to  Ireland  through  the  usual  channel  for  small 
craft,  St.  George's  Harbour,  and  the  Reach. 

So  far,  all  had  passed  off  fortunately,  and  we 
were  now  on  a  familiar  track.  We  had  had  a 
pleasant  day :  no  calms,  no  tempests,  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  ice  enough  to  neutralise  in  some 
degree  the  effects  of  a  July  Bermudian  sun.  Our 
first  great  trial  of  patience  was  beating  up  the 
Reach ;  nothing  new  to  us,  but  very  tiresome  after 
a  long  day,  for  the  navigable  channel  is  so  narrow, 
that  even  a  small  sailing  boat,  when  beating  up  it, 
is  perpetually  going  about. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  six,  p.m.,  when  we  emerged 
from  the  Reach  through  St.  George's  Ferry,  under 
the  martello  tower.  The  wind,  nearly  due  west, 
was  dead  against  us.  Heavy  clouds  were  gather- 
ing fast.  We  made  slow  progress.  The  sun  set 
that  evening  about  ten  minutes  to  seven  ;  and  in 
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those  latitudes  there  is  no  twilight ;  moreover  the 
moon  would  not  rise  for  many  hours.  Our  boat- 
man was  an  excellent  pilot,  as  long  as  he  could 
see  well  into  the  water,  but  no  longer.  Indeed  it 
is  considered  very  rash  to  attempt  to  sail  in  the 
dark  between  St.  George's  and  the  Dockyard. 

We  naturally  became  very  anxious  when  dark, 
ness  had  supervened.  We,  however,  proceeded  for 
a  considerable  time  in  safety.  At  length  we  could 
see  nothing  except,  on  one  side,  the  faint  outline  of 
Admiralty  Hill,  and  on  the  other  the  lights  of  the 
barracks  in  the  Dockyard.  The  pilot  was  now 
desired  to  take  the  helm  himself  Without  being 
actually  drunk,  that  worthy  was  very  merry  from 
the  beer  and  wine  he  had  been  given  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  He  was  laughing  and  talking  in- 
cessantly —  when,  lo  !  we,  suddenly  bumped  on  a 
large  rock.  We  grazed  along  over  its  surface,  and 
proceeded  without  stopping.  It  was  then  rainino* 
slightly.  We  made  the  pilot  quit  the  helm,  and 
go  forward  to  look  out,  if  possible,  for  dangers, — 
an  arrangement,  which  (coupled  with  his  disgust 
at  having  already  put  us  on  the  rocks)  made  him 
very  sulky  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  He  did  his 
very  best  to  discourage  us.  1  expostulated  with 
him  YQvy  gently  on   his  unreasonable  behaviour, 
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but  my  young  comrade  begged  me  not  to  speak  to 
him,  "  lest,  out  of  spite,  he  should  smash  us  on 
purpose,"  —  relying  on  his  powers  of  swimming 
for  reaching  the  shore,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  off  at  the  nearest  point. 

Some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ducking-stool,  who  saw  our  white  sails  (though  we 
could  not  see  the  speakers),  shouted  out  to  us,  "It 
is  low  water!  you  will  get  on  the  rocks!"  and 
other  discouraging  remarks.  True  enough  it  was 
low  water,  and  we  were  still  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  Dockyard  ;  which  distance,  as  it  was  a 
dead  beat,  might  be  reckoned  at  five  or  six  miles. 
I  asked  the  pilot  to  land  us  at  the  nearest  possible 
point,  but  he  declared  that  that  would  be  quite  as 
dangerous  as  to  go  on.  So  on  we  went,  the  pilot 
kindly  telling  us  that  it  was  ten  to  one  that  we 
should  strike  again,  in  which  case  we  could 
scarcely  hope  to  escape  as  easily  as  the  first  time. 

A  very  unpleasant  hour  and  a  half  did  we  pass 
before  we  got  abreast  of  H.  M.  S,  "  Powerful,"  at 
Grassy  Bay,  and  found  ourselves  clear  of  all 
danger.  It  was  about  half  past  nine,  p.m.,  when  we 
landed  at  the  Dockyard,  having  taken  just  twelve 
hours  to  perform  our  interesting  voyage. 

In  a  small  steamer,  a  trip  round  Bermuda  would 
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be  an  easy,  safe,  and  pleasant  affair  of  three  or 
four  hours.  But,  in  a  sailing-boat,  no  one  thinks 
of  making  the  circuit  a  second  time  ;  and  very  few 
undertake  it  at  all. 

During  the  sail  round  the  islands,  the  pilot  told 
me  a  very  interesting  tale  of  an  adventure  which 
had  occurred  to  him,  and  which  had  threatened 
him  with  a  terrible  fate.  About  two  years  ago, 
he,  in  company  with  another  Mudian,  went  as  a 
sailor  from  Bermuda  to  Boston,  in  a  small  bri- 
gantine,  at  wages  of  twelve  dollars  a  month.  At 
Boston,  the  Yankee  captain  of  another  brigantine, 
persuaded  the  two  Mudians  to  transfer  their 
services  to  him  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
each.  They  then  sailed  to  Florida.  There  the 
Mudian  sailors  fell  sick,  and  were  taken  into  a 
charitable  hospital  in  that  slave  state.  The 
Yankee  skipper,  who,  on  the  passage  to  Florida, 
had  been  very  kind  to  my  informant, —  "  con- 
stantly chaffing  him  in  a  friendly  way,"  —  went  to 
see  him.  "Very  kind!"  thought  the  pilot.* 
However,  the  captain  soon  informed  him  that  he 
could   get    1600   hundred   dollars    for   him ;   and 

*  He  was  not  a  regular  pilot ;  but  it  was  usual  in  Bermuda 
to  call  the  principal  hand  on  board  a  sail-boat  "  the  pilot,"  a 
kind  of  brevet  rank,  in  fact. 
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that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  both  him 
and  his  companion  as  slaves. 

"  He  thought  me,  I  suppose,"  said  the  pilot  to 
us,  ^'  a  stupid  fellow,  like  most  of  the  regular 
Africans  ;  but  I  was  a  deal  too  'cute  for  him." 
However,  he  was  really  frightened  at  first,  whilst 
his  poor  comrade  was  dissolved  in  tears  and  lamen- 
tations ;  never  again  expecting  to  see  his  mother 
or  Bermuda. 

The  rascally  Yankee  had  a  cart  ready  to  convey 
his  prizes  inland,  where  he  would  have  sold  them 
to  some  estate, —  after  which,  the  mantle  of 
oblivion  would,  probably,  have  for  ever  covered 
the  nefarious  transaction. 

The  stupid  candour  of  this  seller  of  free  men 
frustrated  his  wicked  designs,  for  the  chief 
doctor  of  the  hospital  happened,  fortunately,  to 
be  an  Englishman,  and  he,  when  informed  of  the 
scheme,  appealed  to  the  English  Consul.  The 
latter  brought  the  case  before  the  American  autho- 
rities. The  Yankee  bolted  from  justice, —  which, 
probably,  winked  at  his  escape.  But  the  intended 
victims  were  shipped  ofi^,  by  the  English  Consul,  as 
sailors,  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Bermuda,  and 
returned  in  safety  to  their  native  country.  Whilst 
still  in  Florida,  they  had  seen  many  slaves  beaten. 
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and  dragged  along  by  the  hair  of  their  heads, — 
quite  enough  to  make  them  fully  appreciate  the 
fate  Avhich  they  had  escaped  from.  But  my  in- 
formant was  such  an  insolent  and  blaspheming 
rascal,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
would  have  done  him  a  real  service  if  he  could  have 
undergone  a  few  months  of  the  discipline,  the  sight 
of  which  had  filled  him  with  so  much  terror. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


UPPER  CLASS  MORMONISTS  OF  ENGLAND. —  ANGLO- MORMON  BOOKS 

OF    DEVOTION. EUROPEAN    AND    AMERICAN    MORMONISM. A 

PROPHECY  LITERALLY  FULFILLED. EMANCIPATION  NO  INJURY 

TO    BERMUDIAN    PROPRIETORS. SLAVERY   IN    BARBADOES  AND 

BERMUDA. —  THE  COLOURED  POPULATION OLD  PENAL  SLAVE- 
LAWS. — COLONIAL  SERVANTS. —  IMMIGRATION  BILL. — BEGGARY 

RARE. THE    FREEDMAN's  "  TITLE.''' THE   BOATMEN.— FEMALE 

DOMESTICS. —    SHAMELESS    IMMORALITY. —  VICE    AND    DIRT. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. ST.  PAUL'S   COLLEGE. PRIDE  OF  CASTE 

AND    COLOUR.— ANTAGONISTIC     RACES. HUMILITY    BY    PROXY 

EASY.— 


A  FEW  months'  residence  in  the  Somers'  Islands, 
would  probably  stagger  "  the  continual  faith " 
even  of  the  great  English  preacher  of  doubt  and 
deism,  ''  in  the  native  grandeur  of  man ; "  for 
that  writer,  although  apt  enough  to  abuse  man 
individually  with  the  unutterable  contempt  of 
conscious  superiority,  yet,  at  times,  somewhat 
inconsistently  attributes  to  the  species  generally 
his  own  godlike  (though  seldom  comprehensible) 
sublimity  of  purpose.  His  originality  rests, 
however,     on     higher    ground     than    a     strange 
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eccentric  style.  It  was  he  who  first  pointed  out 
to  his  astonished  readers  "  the  pure  religion " 
which  graced  the  poetic  life  of  a  Goethe.  It  was 
left  for  him  to  discover  the  aspirations  of  a  devout 
mind  in  the  startling  blasphemies,  as  the  vulgar 
thought  them,  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther,"^ 
published  when  Goethe  was  five  and  twenty.  It 
was  left  for  him  to  show  to  the  English  public  that 
Goethe,  publishing,  at  seventy-two,  the — as  the 
vulgar  thought  them — deistical  tenets  and  rank 
obscenities  of  "*Wilhelm  Meister's  Wandeljahre," 
was  summing  up  "  successfully  "  a  life  spent  in 
the  search  of  the  true  objects  of  man's  existence 
here  below. 

This  English  writer  has  many  devout  followers 
of  both  sexes  in  his  own  country.  If  these  do  not 
merely  resemble  country  people  sitting  at  church 
under  a  flowery  preacher,  admiring  the  more 
the  less  they  understand,  I  would  humbly  ask 
them  one  question  —  Has  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  ever  extracted  from  the  flowing  pages  of 
that  great  preacher  of  what  may  be  called  Euro- 

*  Take  as  an  example  :  —  "  Sagt  niclit  selbst  der  Sohn  Gottes 
dass  die  nur  ihn  sein  wiirden,  die  ihm  der  Vater  gegeben  hat? 
Wenn  icli  ihm  nun  nicht  gegeben  bin?  Wenn  mich  nun  der 
Vater  fUr  sich  behalten  will,  wie  mir  mein  Herz  sagt  ?  " 
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pean  Mormonism,  a  single  idea  useful  in  the 
bustle  of  life,  or  comforting  in  the  hour  of 
death.* 

At  all  events,  his  followers  cannot  sneer  at  his 
American  prototype  —  Joe  Smith  —  whose  doc- 
trine is  as  reasonable  as  that  of  their  own  leader, 
and  quite  as  comprehensible  both  in  substance  and 
language.  The  proselytes  of  Joe  Smith,  moreover, 
are  not  educated  people  in  London,  but  a 
wretched  ignorant  rabble  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  ; 
for  whom  compassion,  even  more  than  disgust,  is 
the  appropriate  sentiment. 

If,  however,  native  grandeur  exists  anywhere  in 
man,  it  must  shine  in  the  greatest  relief  wherever 
the  white  and  negro  races  mingle  together,  for 
the  former  race  in  comparison  with  the  latter 
appears,  both  in  mental  and  physical  qualities,  to 
be  of  a  truly  angelic  extraction. 

*  Speaking  of  the  irreligion  that  hastened  and  degraded  the 
French  revolution,  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  last  work,  says, 
"  En  France,  on  attaqua  avec  une  sorte  de  fureur  la  religion 
chretienne,  sans  essayer  meme  de  mettre  une  autre  a  sa  place. 
On  travail] a  ardemment  et  continument  a  oter  des  ames  la  foi 
qui  les  avait  remplies,  et  on  les  laissa  vides"  Surely,  then, 
even  regarded  merely  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
miserable  blunder  for  English  writers  to  attack  the  Christian 
religion  "  without  even  attempting  to  put  another  in  its 
place." 
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But  even  those  who  have  little  faith  in  the 
native  grandeur  of  man, —  who,  on  the  contrary, 
too  well  know  his  natural  selfishness  and  mean- 
ness,—  may  still  acknowledge  the  evident  supe- 
riority of  one  race  over  another.  No  superiority 
is  more  decided  and  undeniable  than  that  of  the 
white  over  the  black  races  of  mankind.*  Milton 
describes  the  patriarch  Ham,  as 

*'  Th'  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  who  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse. 
Servant  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race." 

This  curse  has  been  literally  fulfilled.  And  if, 
like  the  old  Jewish  law,  it  shall  ultimately  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  must  be 
by  the  latter's  reality,  and  not  by  its  mere  form, 
that  so  great  a  change  can  be  effected.  Meantime 
it  is  only  by  displaying  the  actual  state  of  these 
servants  of  servants  that  they  can  be  benefitted  ;  as 
a  sore  must  be  boldly  exposed  before  a  cure  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 

It  was  not  until  1632,  that  slaves  were  gene- 
rally imported  to  Bermuda.  Nor  did  they  ever 
endure    there   such    toils  and    hardships    as    their 

*  This  superiority  is  not  felt  by  the  eye  and  understanding 
alone,  one's  very  nose  corroborates  the  fact. 
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brethren,  in  the  West  Indies  usually  underwent.* 
The  absence  of  sugar  cultivation,  and  the  compara- 
tive neglect  of  agriculture,  fully  accounted  for 
this  easier  existence.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that,  before  the  passing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act,  slaves  in  Bermuda  had,  for  the  most 
part,  become  a  burden  to  their  masters.  An  able- 
bodied  negro  was,  undoubtedly,  still  a  valuable 
article  ;  but  this  advantage  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  number  of  aged,  juvenile,  and 
sickly  slaves  whom  their  masters  were  compelled 
to  support.  Under  these  circumstances.  Emanci- 
pation, accompanied  by  liberal  compensation,  was 
a  positive  boon ;  and  that  it  was  so  considered 
by  those  concerned,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Colonial  Legislature  declined  the  benefit 
of  apprenticeship,  and  allowed  the  slaves  to  obtain 
their  full  liberty  in  1834.  Great  praise,  indeed, 
at  the  expense  of  other  colonies,  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  supposed  magnanimity.  But  in  fact,  it 
was  only  in  sugar  and  coffee  growing  countries, 
where  slave  labour  (the  toil  being  great)  was 
supposed  to  be  indispensable,  that  the  Apprentice- 

*  Bishop  Berkeley  alludes  to  this  fact  in  a  manner  very 
flattering  to  the  colony,  in  which  he  was  then  expecting  to  be 
about  to  take  up  his  residence. 
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ship  Act  was  of  any  great  value  ;  and  none  of 
these  refused  a  boon  that  deferred,  as  they  be- 
lieved, their  approaching  ruin. 

But  in  1834,  agriculture  was  still  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  Bermuda;  and  the  better  kind  of  slaves 
never  having  been  employed  in  the  fields,  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  make  labour  com- 
pulsory for  three  years  longer.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  absurd  to  compare  what  were  then  a  few 
nearly  barren  islands  with  a  sugar  colony  like 
Barbadoes,  carrying  on  a  great  trade  in  an  article 
requiring  severe  labour  both  in  its  cultivation, 
and  in  its  preparation  for  the  market. 

The  author  was  stationed  in  Barbadoes,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act  in  1837, — 
and  remembers  well  the  fears  of  immediate  ruin 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  proprietors,  at 
the  prospect  of  labour  ceasing  to  be  compulsory. 
Nor  were  those  fears  entirely  groundless.  In  a 
short  time,  many  families  were  more  or  less 
impoverished,  and  many  estates  changed  owners. 
But  nothing  whatever  of  this  melancholy  kind 
followed  emancipation  in  the  Somers'  Islands, 
where  agriculture  was  very  far  from  being  a 
general  occupation. 

Although    the  coloured    Mudians    have    almost 
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all  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  yet  their  me 
mories  are  so  defective,  and  their  dispositions  so 
idle,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  forget  before 
they  are  twenty  everything  that  they  have  learnt.* 
Notwithstanding  that  twenty- two  years  have 
elapsed  since  their  entire  freedom  was  granted 
to  them,  they  have  still  all  the  vices  characteristic 
of  slavery.  They  are  a  mean  and  cowardly  race  ; 
the  men  are  mostly  dishonest,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  them.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  women 
resemble  the  men,  and  are  besides, 

"illud,  quod  dicere  nolo  !  " 

A  most  respectable  and  worthy  couple,  who  had 
had  thirty  years'  experience  of  coloured  domestics, 
assured  me  that  in  all  this  time  they  had  chanced 
upon  only  one  thoroughly  honest  and  good  servant. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that,  in  my  far  less 
extended  experience,  I  also  met  with  only  one  such 
exception. 

*  The  same  forgetfulness  has  certainly  been  often  observed  in 
England,  but  there  the  real  explanation  would  probably  be 
found  to  be,  that  there  never  had  been,  in  the  cases  in 
question,  anything  deserving  the  name  of  education.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  latter  are  certainly  proportionably  greater  in 
our  smaller  colonies  than  in  England. 
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The  insolence  of  the  race  is  probably  a  natural 
reaction  after  a  sudden  release  from  centuries  of 
enforced  humility.  It  is  true,  as  previously 
stated,  that  they  were  never  very  severely  tasked 
in  Bermuda  ;  but  the  mingled  dread  and  contempt 
cherished  for  them  occasioned  the  promulgation 
of  very  cruel  and  degrading  edicts  during  the 
existence  of  slavery.  For  instance,  the  Colonial 
Assembly  in  1730,  enacted  it  "  to  be  no  offence 
if  an  owner,  in  correcting  a  slave,  should  happen 
to  take  his  life."*  And  in  1761,  after  a  real  or 
supposed  conspiracy,  it  was  enacted  *'  that  any 
negro,  who  met  a  white  person  during  the  night, 
and  was  challenged,  should  fall  on  his  knees  ;  on 
failure  of  which,  such  oifender  was  to  receive  1 00 
lashes."  * 

Perhaps,  after  such  quotations  as  the  above,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  there  is  m.uch  truth 
in  the  remark  of  Sam  Slick,  that  "there  is  nothinsr 
so  saucy  as  a  free  nigger." 

Coloured  servants  are  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
comforts of  Bermuda.  Not  only  are  they  idle  and 
insolent,  but  nothing  is  safe  from  them  that  can 
be  carried  oiF  without  risk  of  detection.     It  is  rare 

*  Williams's  Bermuda.  These  abuses,  however,  had  dis- 
appeared long  before  emancipation. 
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to  get  servants  with  genuine  good  characters. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  are  commonly  taken 
without  any  character  at  all.  Boys,  as  requiring 
less  wages,  are  usually  preferred  to  men,  but  are 
incorrigibly  idle  and  dishonest.*  English  persons, 
at  all  events,  accustomed  to  be  served  with  civility, 
cleanliness,  and  honesty,  can  seldom  put  up  long 
with  any  Mudian  servants.  These,  however,  care 
very  little  about  being  turned  off.  It  does  not 
destroy  their  hopes  of  other  places.  It  is,  more- 
over, asserted  that,  when  wholly  unemployed,  one 
pennyworth  of  treacle,  beat  up  with  water  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  will  keep  a  coloured  man  or 
woman  well  and  hearty  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Such  persons  are  not  easily  to  be  starved  into 
industry  or  good  conduct.  Kevertheless,  when 
they  get  the  opportunity,  they  delight  to  cram 
themselves  with  every  kind  of  delicacy.  They  are 
very  extravagant  in  self-indulgence ;  and  will 
frequently  spend  a  month's  wages  in  two  or  three 
days  in  lining  their  interior,  as  well  as  decorating 
their  exterior. 

The    impossibility    of   inducing    the    coloured 

*  These  boys  are  so  fond  of  sleeping,  that  even  in  the  hottest 
weather  some  of  them  require  to  be  dug  out  of  bed  at  eight  or 
half  past  A.M.,  hours  after  their  masters  are  up  and  about. 
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population  to  labour  with  industry,  and  the 
consequent  detriment  to  trade,  commerce,  and 
especially  agriculture,  led,  in  1855,  to  the 
introduction  of  a  local  Act  to  encourage  immi- 
gration. It  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Council.  The  coloured  natives,  with  a 
temporary  energy,  aroused  by  strong  self-interest, 
got  up  many  earnest  petitions  against  the  bill. 
This,  together  with  the  expense  involved  in  the 
measure,  and  some  doubts  as  to  the  quality  of 
procurable  immigrants,  influenced  the  decision  of 
the  Council.  A  fresh  lease  of  idleness  was 
therefore  granted  to  the  coloured  population.*  But 
as  immigration  has  answered  in  Demerara  there 
can.  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  succeed  still 
better  amongst  a  population  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, cannot  even  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
West  Indies  in  energy  and  industry;  or  rather 
who  excel  the  latter  in  apathetic  laziness.f 

From  the  facility  of  gaining  a  bare  livelihood 
amongst  the  lower  classes,  begging  is  by  no  means 


*  Vide  Chap.  IV.  p.  89.,  on  the  Portuguese  immigrants  at 
Demerara. 

f  Immigration  or  compulsory  labour  are  the  only  alterna- 
tives, if  we  desire  to  make  our  free  West  Indian  colonies 
compete  with  slave  states. 
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a  common  occurrence.  It  must  also  be  confessed, 
with  sliame,  that  the  vice  of  drunkenness  is  almost 
monopolised  by  the  white  population. 

At  the  emancipation  in  1834,  the  first  thought 
of  every  manumitted  slave  was  the  selection  of  his 
"  title^^^  —  for  thus  the  negroes  called  a  surname, 
which  they  had  long  considered  as  the  sign  of 
freedom.  The  slaves  had  only  possessed  christian 
names.  It  was  as  John  of  such  an  estate,  or 
George  of  such  a  master,  that  they  were  identified. 
They  now  seized  with  avidity,  and  without  leave 
or  ceremony,  upon  the  names  of  the  oldest  and 
most  popular  families.  Thus  the  stranger  is 
astonished  at  the  number  of  black  Butterfields, 
Tuckers,  Outerbridges,  Harvey  s,  &c.,  whose 
names  meet  his  ears  on  all  sides.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  old  Scotch  clans,  in  which  every  one 
assumed  the  surname  of  his  chief,  and  in  time 
claimed  also  consanguinity.  Some  ignorant  per- 
sons attribute  the  multiplicity  of  certain  names  in 
the  Somers'  Islands  to  causes  which  could  not 
possibly  wholly  account  for  the  fact  in  question, 
and  which  have  been  imagined  in  ignorance  of  the 
above  mentioned  matter  of  "  titles,''^ 

There    are   more   exceptions   of   good   conduct 
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probably  amongst  the  boatmen  than  any  other 
class  of  the  coloured  population,  though  many 
of  these  also  are  distinguished  for  their  insolence. 
One  of  them,  in  the  service  of  the  commodore  of  the 
Royal  Bermuda  Yacht  Club,  attempted  to  throw 
his  master  overboard,  but  that  zealous  step-son 
of  Neptune  returned  the  intended  compliment, 
by  actually  giving  his  assailant  a  good  ducking 
in  the  sea.  The  boatman,  however,  in  this  case 
was  drunk ;  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence 
amongst  blacks. 

Female  servants  are  even  worse  than  the  males. 
The  following  is  the  usual  dialogue  between  ladies 
and  candidates  for  situations. 

Lady.  "  Are  you  married  ?  " 

Servant.  "No." 

Lady.  "  Have  you  children  ?  " 

Servant.  "  Yes." 

Lady.  "  How  many  ?  " 

Servant.  "  Two,  three,  seven,"  &:c.  (as  the  case 
may  be). 

These  answers  are  almost  always  given  with  the 
coolest  effrontery  ;  as  if  shame  were  wholly  un- 
known. If  the  lady  look  shocked,  the  candidate 
only  laughs.     There  is  no  choice.     Sooner  or  later 
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nearly  all  the  coloured  females  arrive  at  the  same 
state  of  unblessed  maternity.* 

Of  an  (apparently)  very  young  candidate,  a  lady, 
on  one  occasion,  thought  it  needless  to  ask  the 
usual  questions.  She  was  taken  into  a  service 
where  her  mother  was  already  cook.  One  day 
when  spoken  to  about  a  baby,  the  girl  replied : 
"  Oh  !  I  know  all  about  children  ;  /  have  had  three 
myself.''^  The  girl  turned  out  to  be  some  years 
older  than  she  appeared  to  be.  Her  mamma,  the 
cook,  had  never  been  married,  and  had  herself  been 
born  out  of  wedlock.  She  was  also  a  wretchedly 
bad  cook,  and  always  so  dirty  that  she  was 
ashamed  ever  to  show  herself  out  of  the  kitchen. 
Nevertheless,  this  old  lady  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 
She  quarrelled  one  day  with  a  white  fellow- servant, 
wife  to  a  soldier  of  the  garrison.  In  the  height 
of  her  anger,  the  cook  contemptuously  exclaimed, 
as  the  very  extreme  of  abuse:  "  Soldier's  wife ! " 
"  Soldier's  wife  !  "  This  was  tolerably  impudent 
from  a  woman  in  whose  family  the  word  wife  had 


*  There  is  plenty  of  this  sort  of  immorality  in  England; 
but  there  it  is  the  exception,  and  generally  condemned ;  whilst 
in  Bermuda  it  is  the  rule,  and  generally  tolerated,  or  lauglied 
at,  when  confined  to  the  coloured  population. 
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for  ages  been  an  unknown  sound  and  marriage  an 
unknown  ceremony. 

Next  to  vice  and  dishonesty,  dirt  and  vanity  are 
the  leading  characteristics  of  these  people.  On 
their  filthiness,  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  dwell, 
but  their  vanity,  coupled  with  their  hideousness, 
is  most  amusing.  The  women  are  very  fond  of 
appearing  in  the  brightest  and  most  incongruous 
colours ;  they  also  delight  in  being  out  at  night ; 
and  expect  constant  leave  to  attend  evening  parties. 
On  these  occasions  they 

"  Are  not  to  be  trusted, 
Longing  to  be  seen,  though  by  the  devil  himself." 

Crimes,  however,  of  a  deep  die  are  by  no  means 
common,  though  of  course  occasionally  committed. 
Cases  of  honesty  are  sometimes  met  with,  and 
appear  to  the  greater  advantage  from  the  contrast 
around  them.  A  member  of  Council,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  prudence,  was  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing a  coloured  Mudian  to  collect  his  rents ;  a  proof 
of  confidence  that  (coming  from  the  quarter  it 
did)  spoke  volumes.  Good  workmen  even  are 
sometimes  found  amongst  them  ;  but  dilatoriness  is 
the  rule,  industry  only  the  exception. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  to  prove  that  the 
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Bible  Society,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  have  still  an  ample  field  for 
their  labours  in  the  Somers'  Islands.*  The  former 
of  these  Societies,  however,  appears  to  have  little 
local  support.  It  labours  under  two  disadvantages : 
the  Established  Church  has  set  its  face  against  it ; 
and  the  local  committee  does  not  appear  very 
eager  to  increase  the  list  of  subscribers  to  that 
invaluable  society. 

But  whatever  plans  are  formed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  coloured  race  in  Bermuda  must 
unite  sound  discretion  to  zealous  benevolence, 
otherwise  the  best  intentions  may  be  frustrated,  as 
they  were  in  the  following  instance. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  a  charter  was 
granted  for  a  college  at  Bermuda,  to  consist  of 
a  president  and  nine  fellows.  It  was  called  St. 
Paul's  College.  The  famous  Bishop  Berkeley 
originated   the   idea   and   exerted   his   utmost   to 


*  Benevolent  ladies  might  do  much  towards  improving  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  coloured  population.  Thefiame  of 
Mrs.  Eden  (whose  husband  was  acting  governor  some  years 
ago)  is  still  affectionately  remembered  by  a  race  not  remarkable 
for  gratitude.  Charitable  societies  cannot  effectively  supply 
the  place  of  individual  exertion,  however  useful  they  may  be 
as  auxiliaries. 
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carry  it  out  into  execution.*  Its  object  was  to 
educate  persons  for  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
colonies.  It  was,  however,  a  complete  failure,  and 
was  abandoned  for  more  than  a  century.  But  in 
1853  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  college 
on  the  model  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  on 
the  principle  of  being  open  (for  the  benefit  of  our 
West  Indian  and  North  American  colonies)  to 
all  ranks  and  both  colours.  An  eloquent  Ber- 
mudian  lawyer,  in  a  rather  voluminous  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  fully  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  a  number  of  princes,  peers,  and  pre- 
lates in  England  attempting  to  make  learned 
academicians  out  of  wretchedly  poor  and  lately 
emancipated  negroes.  He  dwelt,  moreover,  on  the 
injustice  of  levelling  ranks  under  the  form  of 
equalising  races.  He  showed  also  that  prejudices 
of  race  are  not  to  be  conquered  by  the  mere  stroke 
of  the  pen  of  benevolent,  but,  on  that  subject, 
ill-informed  individuals.  He  further,  in  efi^ect, 
says,  "you  wish  us  gentlemen  of  Bermuda  to 
educate  our  children  with  those  of  the  poor  blacks  ; 

*  In  1725,  the  able  and  generous  bishop  published  in  Lon- 
don, "  A  proposal  for  the  better  supplying  of  churches  in  our 
foreign  plantations,  and  for  converting  the  savage  Americans 
(Indians)  to  Christianity,  by  a  college,  &c.  &c.,  at  Bermuda." 
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but  are  you  yourselves  ready  to  set  tlie  easier 
example  of  educating  your  own  children  with 
those  of  your  white  labourers  and  mechanics  in 
England  ?  " 

The  grandiloquent  secretary  of  the  intended 
college  pronounced  all  the  objectors  to  the 
scheme  to  be  "  behind  the  age  they  lived  in."  He 
bestowed  on  them  his  compassion,  and  expressed 
his  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Poor  man  !  he  will  not  be  numbered  among  the 
prophets.  Three  years  have  elapsed ;  and  the 
college  has  developed  into  nothing  better  than  a 
free  negro  school^  to  which  the  intelligent  white 
Bermudian  families  cannot  be  expected  to  send 
their  children,  till  they  hear  that  any  of  the  noble 
or  episcopal  subscribers  have  sent  their  children 
to  a  similar  school  in  England.  Nay^  and  not 
even  then,  for  colour,  combined  with  physical 
and  intellectual  inferiority,  is  a  stronger  obstacle 
to  amalgamation  than  mere  difference  of  conven- 
tional rank.  "  Hitherto,"  says  De  Tocqueville, 
"  wherever  the  whites  have  been  the  most  power- 
ful, they  have  maintained  the  blacks  in  a  sub- 
ordinate or  a  servile  position  ;  wherever  the  negroes 
have  been  strongest  they  have  destroyed  the 
whites."     It  is   evident   therefore,    that   equality, 
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as  a  permenent  institution,  is  impossible  between 
the  tAVO  races. 

Not  a  soul  from  the  West  Indies,  far  less 
from  North  America,  has  ever  thought  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Bermuda  college  for  his  education. 
In  many  of  the  West  India  islands,  the  favour  of 
the  mother  country  having  been  supported  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  coloured  population, 
some  of  the  latter  have  attained  to  considerable 
wealth  and  social  position.  But  "  no  such  spec- 
tacle is  seen  in  Bermuda,"  writes  Mr.  Gray  * ;  a 
fact  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  fully 
confirm. 

The  poverty  of  the  place,  and  the  general 
absence  of  enterprise  amongst  the  Mudians,  black 
or  white,  is  less  the  cause  of  the  low  state  of  the 
coloured  population  than  the  fact  that  the  latter, 
even  now,  do  not  greatly  exceed  in  number  their 
white  compatriots.  In  Bermuda  coloured  people 
and  the  lowest  classes  are  almost  synonymous 
terms ;  so  that  the  patrons  of  St.  Paul's  Colleo-e 
could  scarce  have  chosen  a  spot  less  favourable  to 
the  experiment  of  amalgamating  the  two  races. 
How,  for  instance,  could  a  rich  man  of  colour,  in 

♦  In  tlie  letter  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  before 
iiieiitioned. 
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the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  be  induced  to 
send  his  children  for  education  to  a  place  where 
the  epithet  "  a  coloured  gentleman "  could  excite 
nothing  but  ridicule,  and  where  the  children 
would  find  themselves  excluded  from  all  but  the 
very  lowest  society? 

In  September,  1856,  a  young  naval  officer  left 
his  ship  at  Grassy  Bay  to  pass  the  day  and  sleep  at 
St.  George's ;  the  wardroom  steward  accompanied 
him.  The  steward  was  of  African  blood  and 
Barbadian  descent,  but  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  —  a  clean  and  most  respectable  man  —  of 
colour. 

The  officer  dined  at  an  hotel,  where  he  intended 
to  sleep.  After  dinner  he  sent  for  the  steward, 
not  to  sit  with  him,  but  simply  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  —  no  very  unusual  proceeding  under  the 
circumstances.  But  the  host  positively  refused  to 
allow  a  man  of  colour  to  enter  his  parlour. 

The  officer,  after  some  expostulation,  in  which 
he  explained  that  the  intrusion  would  be  but  mo- 
mentary, but  which  had  no  effect,  left  the  hotel 
in  disgust.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  officer  was 
alone  at  the  time,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  that 
he  might  have  annoyed  others,  by  carrying  out  his 
good-natured  intentions.     Englishmen  relating  the 
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anecdote,  laid  great  stress  on  the  high  birth  of  the 
naval  officer  *,  contrasting  the  condescension  of 
nobility  with  the  vulgar  hauteur  of  plebeians. 
But  this  view  of  the  case  displays  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  for  it  was  precisely  the  high 
social  position  of  the  young  officer  that  enabled 
him  to  display  condescension  with  impunity. 

The  English  nation  is  exceedingly  liberal,  not 
only  in  its  treatment  of,  but  also  in  its  language 
towards,  the  coloured  population ;  and  it  also 
compels  its  colonies  to  put  into  practice  its  own 
benevolent  theories  without  sufficient  regard  to 
the  law  of  expediency.  Nothing  in  fact  is  easier 
than  for  an  Englishman  at  home  to  advocate  the 
liberal  equality  and  amalgamation  of  the  two  races 
abroad,  for  he  is  not  likely  to  be  himself  called 
upon  for  any  trying  test  of  his  sincerity.  Benevo- 
lence, abnegation,  humiliation  even,  are  not  dif- 
ficult when  performed  by  proxy  in  a  distant  land  ; 
but  if  negroes  were  proportionably  as  plentiful  in 
England  as  in  a  West  Indian  colony,  or  even  as 
in  the  United  States,  English  opinions  regarding 
them  would  undergo  a  wonderful  change. 

In  America,  the  land  of  democracy,  the  negroes, 

*  He  was  a  brother  of  a  viscount,  and  stepson  to  a  marquis. 
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when  freer],  dare  not  make  use  of  any  of  their 
political  rights,  and  are  still  the  degraded  outcasts 
of  civilised  life.  They  are  more  fortunate  in  the 
British  colonies,  because  in  some  they  form  the 
majority  of  the  population,  and  in  all  they  are 
protected  by  the  powerful  mother  country, —  in- 
dulgent herself  and  self-denying  by  proxy. 

Distance  also  lends  enchantment  to  things  from 
which  a  closer  contact  can  extract  only  disgust 
and  disappointment.  It  is  thus  that  a  noble  poet 
living  in  a  palace  will  sing,  in  enraptured  strains, 
the  charms  of  a  cottage.  From  the  same  cause, 
the  writer  has  himself  heard  rich  romantic  ladies, 
surrounded  with  every  luxury,  talk  of  the  delight 
of  following  through  the  world  a  gallant  young 
subaltern,  even  though  the  possessions  of  the  latter 
might  be  limited  to  a  sword  with  which  to  fight 
for  and  a  cloak  in  which  to  wrap  up  the  devoted 
object  of  his  affections ! 
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ADMIRALTY     HOUSE EAEL     OF     DUNDONALD. SIR     GEORGE 

iSEYISIOUR.  FLEETS  ASSEMBLED  AT  BERMUDA. THE  LARGEST 

SHIP   THAT   EVER  REACHED    GRASSY    BAY. THE    GUN-BOATS. 

THE    SPANISH    STEAMER. COAL    LIFTING. THE  ADMIRAL'S 

CAVES. EARL  OF  DUNDONALD'S  PROJECTS. ESPRIT  DE  CORPS 

NEGLECTED     IN      ENGLAND.  DESERTIONS     TO      THE      UNITED 

STATES.  — DESERTIONS    IN    1856. A    COOL     BANDMASTER. 

BARRACK  IMPROVEMENTS.  —  HEALTHINESS  OF  BERMUDA. 


Beemuda  and  Halifax  are  the  only  places  where 
the  naval  commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican and  West  Indian  station  has  residences  on 
land.  Admiralty  House,  or  "  Clarence  Hill,"  is 
situated  near  Spanish  Point.  It  is  a  picturesque, 
but  not  very  extensive  mansion.  A  considerable 
sum  was  long  since  granted  for  its  enlargement, 
but  as  every  successive  admiral  has  preferred 
occupying  it  in  its  present  state  to  giving  it  up 
for  repairs  for  an  unlimited  period,  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell  when  the  voted  improvements  will  be 
carried  into  effect. 

The  admirals  are  usually  very  popular  characters 
at   Bermuda.     The  Earl   of  Dundonald   and   Sir 
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George  Seymour  are  there  still  remembered,  and 
two  of  the  little  fleet  of  Bermudian  merchantmen 
(very  swift  sailing  barques)  commemorate  their 
names. 

The  admiral  visits  the  Somers'  Islands  twice 
every  year ;  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  But  until 
lately,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  not  a 
pennant  was  visible.  In  November,  1855,  however, 
the  Mudians  were  astonished  by  the  presence  of 
a  fleet  of  eight  of  her  Majesty's  ships.  The  colony 
was  thus  enriched  and  enlivened  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  brother  Jonathan.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
the  "  Boscawen,''  70  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Fanshawe,  the  commander-in-chief;  the 
"  Pembroke "  and  "  Cornwallis,''  60  gun  screws ; 
the  "  Termagant,"  24,  bearing  the  flag  of  Commo- 
dore Kellett  of  Arctic  fame ;  the  "  Eurydice,"  26  ; 
and  three  paddle  steamers,  "  Medea,"  "  Argus,"  and 
"  Buzzard.^' 

Since  the  last  war  with  America,  such  a  fleet 
had  never  before  appeared  at  Bermuda ;  though  it 
was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  a  few  months  later,  in 
1856.  The  fleet  soon  dispersed,  leaving  behind 
only  the  "  Cornwallis "  and  "  Pembroke,"  ugly 
twins,  usually  styled  war  junks,  A  similarity  of 
fate  as  well  as  of  appearance  distinguished  those 
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vessels;  and  to  complete  the  picture,  their  noble 
captains  were  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  modern 
life.  They  both,  also,  received  their  Bath  decora- 
tions for  the  Baltic  on  the  same  day ;  and  finally 
they  both  left  Bermuda  on  the  same  day,  and, 
after  a  good  passage,  arrived  in  England,  also  on 
the  same  day.  May  their  shadows  never  be 
less! 

In  June,  1856,  eight  of  her  Majesty's  vessels 
again  rode  on  the  Bermudian  waters ;  eclipsing  the 
former  display  by  the  addition  of  the  line  of  battle 
ship  "  Powerful,"  84.  The  famous  "  Euryalus  " 
also  paid  a  passing  visit.  The  "  Powerful "  for 
about  two  months  remained  alone  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  small  local  steamer ;  and  was  relieved 
early  in  August,  by  H.  M.  S.  "  Nile  "  (screw)  of 
9 1  guns.  The  arrival  of  this  leviathan  was  quite 
an  important  event  ;  for  hitherto  no  vessel  of  that 
size  had  ever  anchored  within  the  reefs.  Mr. 
Hay  ward  warden  of  pilots  (a  white),  had  a  most 
arduous  task  to  perform  in  taking  the  "  Nile " 
through  the  Narrows.  The  usual  depth  of  that 
channel  is  about  twenty-seven  feet ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  much  in  some  parts.  The  "  Nile  "  drew 
twenty-six  feet  astern  and  twenty-four  at  the 
bows.     To  raise  the  stern  sufficiently  to  pass  in 
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safety,  Captain  Mundy  was  compelled  to  order  his 
men  to  move  about  forward  with  heavy  shot  in 
their  hands.  And  notwithstanding  every  precau- 
tion the  vessel  struck  several  times ;  crashing  the 
coral  formations,  however,  with  such  irresistible 
force,  as  not  to  sustain  itself  the  slightest  damage. 
From  the  Narrows,  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to 
Grassy  Bay  was  safe  enough,  following  the  ships' 
channel ;  and  the  "  Nile "  anchored  in  the  usual 
place  opposite  the  Dockyard.* 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  two  small  gun- 
boats of  twenty  horse  power  arrived,  to  be  laid  up 
in  readiness  for  future  use.f  Before  this  was 
done,  one  of  them  proceeded  to  Hamilton  with 
Captain  Mundy  and  a  few  friends.  It  did  not 
steam  fast ;  because,  the  guns  and  shot  having 
been  taken  out,  the  wheel  was  only  half  submerged. 
The  'Mudians,  though  generally  so  phlegmatic  in 
their  habits,  turned  out  in  great  numbers  to 
inspect  the  novel  craft.     It  was  then  drawing  less 

*  Order  was  maintained  amongst  the  900  souls  on  board  the 
"Nile,"  by  a  happy  combination  of  parental  kindness  with 
official  strictness. 

"I"  Only  one  of  the  officers  commanding  the  gun-boats,  was 
compelled  to  remain  permanently  at  Bermuda,  to  his  great  dis- 
gust; and,  poor  fellow!  he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  November, 
1856. 
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than  five  feet  of  water,  whereas  the  Berinudiati 
sail-boats,  even  of  the  secondary  size,  usually  draw 
more  than  six  feet.  The  gun-boat  however,  it 
was  evident,  could  not  rival  the  sail-boats  in  passing- 
through  the  rocks ;  probably  from  requiring  a 
much  greater  distance  to  turn  in.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  gun-boats  will  always  be  very  useful 
as  auxiliaries  in  defending  these  islands, —  should 
they  ever  be  attacked. 

A  short  visit  from  the  Spanish  war-steamer 
*'  Isabella  Segunda "  enlivened  the  Dockyard  in 
April,  1856.  Don  Jose  de  Arios,  the  commander, 
and  his  officers  were  entertained  by  the  officers  of 
the  *'  Cameronians,"  stationed  at  Ireland  Isle. 
The  Spanish  officers  were  gentlemanly  and  agree- 
able men,  who  spoke  French  passably,  though 
almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  English.  They 
had  just  arrived  from  the  Havannah,  and  were  full 
of  wrath  against  the  Americans,  whom,  as  a  naval 
power,  they  affected  to  treat  with  contempt. 
The  Spanish  steamer  had  visited  Bermuda  the 
previous  year,  and  had,  as  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered, carried  off  much  more  coal  than  it  had 
paid  for.  The  cleverness  of  the  engineer  in  the 
steamer,  and  the  confiding  carelessness  of  our  own 
commissariat  officers,  occasioned  the  loss  in  ques- 
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tioii ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  cause  suspicion, 
that  the  Spanish  captain  was  in  any  way  concerned 
in  the  matter.  But  if  he  had  been,  it  would  have 
been  nothing  wonderful  ;  for  as  Spanish  officials 
(whenever  they  can)  pilfer  their  own  government 
without  scruple,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect thern  to  be  very  particular  in  their  transac- 
tions with  foreign  governments.* 

The  "Admiral's  Caves,"  near  Spanish  Point,  are 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  Earl  of  Dundonald,  some 
years  ago,  when  naval  commander-in-chief  on  the 
station,  had  amongst  his  crews  some  Cornish 
miners.  These  he  employed  in  making  excava- 
tions in  the  rocks  below  his  grounds.  A  long 
gallery  terminates  at  one  end  in  a  large  apart- 
ment opening  on  the  sea,  which  commands  a 
pretty  view  of  Grassy  Bay,  and  Ireland  Island. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  excavations  there  is  an 
extensive  and  picturesque  cavernous  bath,  partly 
natural  and  partly  improved  by  art.  The  bath 
is  full  at  high  water,  and  is  never  quite  empty  at 
any  time. 

*  The  Spanish  Government  frequently  keeps  back,  for  many 
months,  the  pay  of  its  officers ;  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
surprised  if  it  is  not  always  served  with  the  honesty  of  which 
it  does  not  set  the  example. 
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Lord  Dundonald  also  distinguished  himself  by 
an  attempt  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  Great 
Sound.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  expended 
2000/.  sterling  on  the  undertaking  ;  but  one 
additional  foot  of  depth  for  a  small  distance 
was  the  only  advantage  realized.  The  bravest 
of  brave  sailors  has  ever  been  more  remark- 
able for  the  boldness  than  for  the  success  of  his 
scientific  plans  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  his  project  for  destroying  Cronstadt  was 
worth  incurring  the  expense  of  an  experiment. 

The  present  admiral  has  the  reputation  of  a 
very  efficient  officer;  and  in  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality he  could  not  be  surpassed.*  His  captains 
also  were  generally  great  favourites. 

The  garrison  of  Bermuda  was  reduced,  by  the 
war  in  the  Crimea,  to  much  less  than  even  its 
usual  inefficient  strength.  The  artillery  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  man  one  in  fifty  of  the  guns 
of  the  fortifications.  The  infantry  could  at  no 
time  have  been  able  to  turn  out  600  effective 
bayonets,  and  up  to  the  close  of  1855  were 
supplied  only  with  the  old  musket. 

*  He  has  been  relieved  of  his  command  since  the  above  was 
written. 
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The  26th  Cameronians  formed  the  principal  part 
of  the  garrison.  The  noble  origin  of  this  regiment 
(whose  present  officers  are  as  gentlemanly  a  set 
as  any  in  the  service)  is  immortalized  in  the  pages 
of  Macaulay.*  But  a  great  mistake,  arising  from 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  has  of  late  years  been 
made  with  regard  to  this  corps.  Essentially  a 
Scotch,  and  still  more  essentially  a  Protestant 
body,  its  nationality  and  religion  have  both  been 
wantonly  wounded  by  general  enlistment.  And 
Irish  Catholics  (excellent  soldiers  in  their  proper 
place)  now  represent  in  great  numbers  the  grim 
old  Scotch  Covenanters.  The  regiment  is  no 
longer  either  exclusively  Scotch  or  exclusively 
Protestant.  Macaulay  informs  us  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  original  Cameronians  after  their 
embodiment  "  was  to  petition  the  Parliament  that 
all  drunkenness,  and  licentiousness,  and  profane- 
ness  might  be  severely  punished  !  "  Imagine  any 
modern  regiment  making  such  a  petition  1 

Certainly  bigotry  was  carried  to  very  unchari- 
table lengths  in  those  days.  Nevertheless,  of  the 
two  extremes,  an  intolerant  faith  or  no  faith  at 

*  For  the  heroic  defence  of  Dunkeld,  where  young,  half-dis- 
ciplined soldiers  proved  the  invincible  force  of  religious  faith 
united  to  the  love  of  liberty. 
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all,  few  can  doubt  which  will  ever  form  the  better 
and  more  irresistible  warriors.* 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  most  delight- 
ful of  historians  has  reminded  us,  a  rabble  of 
tapsters  and  serving  men,  inspired  with  religious 
zeal  and  tempered  by  strict  discipline,  repeatedly 
routed,  in  pitched  battles,  the  bravest  and  most 
powerful  nobility  in  the  world.  That  a  faith 
of  any  sort  has  great  power  was  proved  in 
France,  when  first  the  republic,  and  afterwards 
Napoleon,  were  the  objects  of  enthusiastic  idolatry, 
for  which  millions  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives. 

Desertions,  so  common  in  North  America,  are 
rare  in  Bermuda,  solely  because  the  opportunities 
are  rare.  Ships  leaving  the  port  are  always 
carefully  searched.  The  only  tolerable  chance 
of  success,  therefore,  lies  in  putting  to  sea  unper- 
ceived  in  a  Bermudian  sail-boat.  This  plan  has 
occasionally  succeeded.     Two  soldiers  escaped  in 

*  Even  that  sneering  infidel  who  dedicated  two  long  chapters 
to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  prevailing  consolatory  faith,  without 
offering  any  rational  substitute — even  Gibbon,  when  discussing 
the  Koman  armies,  tells  us,  that  when  patriotism  ceased  to  be  a 
motive  of  action  *'  it  became  necessary  to  supply  that  defect  by 
other  motives  of  a  different,  but  not  less  forcible  nature  — 
honour  and  religion." 
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this  manner  from  St.  George's  in  1855,  and  three 
from  Ireland  Isle  in  1856. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  fugitives  selected  a  night 
when  a  strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south- 
east. After  breaking  out  of  the  barracks  in  the 
Dockyard,  they  seized  a  government  sail-boat 
called  the  "  Jane,"  which  was  doing  duty  for 
the  naval  hospital  boat*,  then  under  repairs. 
They  stole  some  bread  (about  ten  loaves),  and 
took  also  ten  gallons  of  water.  They  then  boldly 
started  for  America  in  their  little  craft.  It  is 
believed  that  they  had  a  compass,  though  they 
thought  proper  to  deny  the  fact  at  New  York, 
where  they  arrived  in  seven  days.  Two  of  the 
three  had  formerly  been  sailors,  and  understood 
something  of  navigation.  The  senior  naval  officer 
at  the  time,  after  giving  them  about  eight  hours' 
start,  despatched  a  steamer  in  their  pursuit.  It 
might  have  been  saved  the  trouble ;  for  it  pro- 
ceeded about  ten  miles,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Dockyard. 

The  fugitives,  however,  were  arrested  at  New 
York,  by  an  officer  of  the  American  coast-guard, 

*  In  Chapter  XI.  page  199.  will  be  found  recorded  the 
failure,  a  few  years  previously,  of  the  attempts  of  some  convicts 
to  escape  by  means  almost  exactly  similar. 
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on  suspicion,  in  spite  of  the  plausible  story  which 
they  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  autho- 
rities at  Bermuda  might  have  claimed  these  men, 
not  indeed  as  deserters,  but,  as  having  purloined 
a  sail-boat  and  some  bread.  They  did  not  do  so, 
however,  probably  lest,  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  practice,  the  Yankees  should  decline  to 
recognise  the  offence,  under  the  plea  that  the 
taking  the  boat  "  was  merely  incidental  to  the 
desertion.''  * 

Some  years  ago,  the  bandmaster  of  the  regiment 
then  in  Bermuda  was  a  great  favourite  with  his 
commanding  officer.  He  had  long  been  in  the 
corps,  and  had  been  raised  for  his  good  conduct 
to  the  very  respectable  post  he  occupied ;  and 
which,  in  most  regiments,  is  held  by  civilians  of 
a  class  far  above  that  of  a  military  non-commissioned 
officer.  The  bandmaster  gave  lessons  on  the 
piano  to  Colonel  R.'s  daughter ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, her  piano  was  left  at  his  house. 

One  day  Colonel  R.   observed    his  bandmaster 


*  Since  writing  the  above  remarks,  the  author's  anticipations 
have  been  fully  realized.  Mr.  Marcy  has  offered  to  return  the 
boat,  but  keeps  the  men.  England  may  wish  America  joy  of 
them,  for  two  of  the  deserters  were  great  scoundrels  and 
thieves. 
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at  a  sale,  purchasing  a  sextant ;  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  it  for.  "  Oh,"  replied  he,  "  I 
am  going  to  see  if  I  can  learn  navigation." 

The  colonel  was  a  very  early  riser.  One  mor- 
ning, when  returning  from  a  ride  to  St.  George's 
Ferry,  he  met  the  bandmaster  leading  a  goat. 

"Where  are  you  taking  that  goat  to?"  quoth 
the  colonel. 

"  I  am  taking  him  to  ^New  York,"  replied  the 
other  in  a  jocular  tone. 

Colonel  R laughed   unsuspectingly  at   the 

free  and  easy  familiarity  of  his  favourite,  and 
returned  to  St.  George's.  Shortly  afterwards,  one 
of  the  officer's  private  boats  was  observed  sailing 
out  of  the  harbour  ;  at  the  same  moment  the  head 
of  one  of  the  bandmaster's  sons  was  recognised 
emerging  from  the  cabin, —  and  then  immediately 
knocked  down  by  his  angry  father.  Such  was  the 
last  tableau  vivant  of  that  worthy  family  vouchsafed 
to  their  old  friends  at  Bermuda.  The  colonel's 
piano  and  various  other  articles  were  also  missed. 
There  were  probably  no  means  of  giving  imme- 
diate chase  at  the  time ;  at  all  events,  the  party 
arrived  safely  at  New  York.  There  a  romance  was 
concocted :  "  a  gentleman  of  fortune  had  been 
accidentally  carried  out  to  sea,  whilst  cruising  in 
his  pleasure  yacht  with  his  family,"  &c.     In  those 
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days  few  questions  were  asked  of  new-comers  by 
brother  Jonathan.  The  last  thing  heard  of  the 
affair  was,  that  the  bandmaster  was  established 
at  a  theatre  as  leader  of  the  band,  whilst  his 
daughters  figured  as  actresses  on  the  stage. 

Now  a-days  the  Yankees  have  consented  to  give 
up  fugitives  from  justice ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
criminality  be  incidental  to  military  desertion. 
When  it  is  considered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  States  has  been  recruited  for  the 
last  sixty  years  chiefly  from  the  scum  of  Europe^ 
one  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  so  much  ras- 
cality of  conduct  and  brutality  of  manners  should 
taint  the  model  republic.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  to  know  that  the  respectable  portion  of 
America  is  becoming  daily  more  anxious  that  their 
country  should  cease  to  be  the  common  sewer  of 
European  depravity. 

Since  the  fever  of  1853  the  barracks  of  St. 
George's  have  been  greatly  improved  as  regards 
ventilation  ;  and  the  practice  during  the  summer, 
of  encamping  a  part  of  the  troops  both  at  St. 
George's  and  at  Ireland  Isle,  has  prevented  that 
crowding  together  of  soldiers,  which  was  formerly 
so  injurious  to  their  health*. 

*  During  summer  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  St.  George's  are 
encamped,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  in  the  Dockyard  sleep  in 
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The  civil  engineer  at  Ireland  Island,  in  de* 
scribing  the  barracks  there,  in  his  evidence  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  1854,  stated:  "They  are 
so  situated  with  reference  to  the  ramparts,  that 
they  are  shut  out  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
require  even  more  than  ordinary  means  of  venti- 
lation." 

Although  the  ventilation  has  since  then  been 
improved,  the  error  as  regards  the  prevailing 
winds  has  not  been  remedied.  Indeed  the  situ- 
ation of  the  barracks  renders  the  task  of  improve- 
ment very  difficult. 

On  the  whole,  however,  excepting  during  epi- 
demical visitations  (hitherto  of  rare  occurrence), 
the  troops  enjoy  better  health  in  Bermuda,  all  the 
year  round,  than  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  if  drunkenness  could  be  rooted 
out  of  the  army,  the  difference  would  appear  much 
greater,  for  drinking  is  certainly  more  injurious 
to  health  in  hot  than  in  cold  climates,  and  far 
more  provocative  of  fever. 

tents.  To  these  measures,  as  well  as  to  the  coolness  of  the 
summer,  it  is  probably  owing  that  the  yellow  fever  of  1856 
has  occasioned  so  little  loss  to  the  military. 
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CHAP.  X. 

IRELAND    ISLAND.  —  NAVAL    CEMETERY.  —  NAVAL   HOSPITAL.  — 

SIR  CHARLES   PAGET's  MONUMENT. HIS  DEATH. A    FELON'S 

EPITAPH. THE    DOCKYARD.  —  ERROR   IN    THE    DEFENCES.  

NEW  READING  OP    THE    HABEAS    CORPUS    ACT, ECONOMY    OF 

CONVICT    LABOUR. THE     COMMISSIONER'S     HOUSE.  —  GREAT 

OFFICIAL  EXTRAVAGANCE. TURTLE  AND  CHAMPAGNE  VERSUS 

MUTTON  AND  SJIALL  BEER. 

Ireland  Island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length ;  its  breadth  does  not  average  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  It  is,  in  fact,  at  present  formed  into 
three  islands  by  artificial  cuts.*  Of  these  the 
principal,  Cockburn's  Cut,  was  commenced  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  admiral  whose  name 
it  bears,  but  it  was  not  finished  until  two  or 
three  years  later.  It  was  intended,  chiefly,  for 
the  passage  of  gun -boats  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence. But  at  no  time  can  any  but  light  rowing- 
boats  pass  through  it.  Nevertheless  it  assists  in 
strengthening   the   defences   of  the  barracks  and 

*  Existing  maps  (at  least  those  published)  still  represent 
Ireland  Island  as  a  single  island,  and  contain  other  glaring 
inaccuracies. 
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Dockyard ;  and  it  could  have  occasioned  no  very 
great  expense,  the  island  being  very  narrow  at 
that  spot.  The  barracks  are  at  the  south  of  the 
Dockyard,  and  are  defended  by  a  ditch  of  immense 
depth,  cut  in  the  natural  rock.  The  Camber  (or 
enclosed  breakwater)  is  a  most  useful  addition  to 
the  Dockyard.  There  are  some  pretty  spots  to  the 
south  of  Ireland  Island ;  and  it  is  ornamented  by  a 
naval  cemetery,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  is  quite 
a  model  of  picturesque  beauty.  It  extends  nearly 
across  the  island  in  a  prettily  wooded  green  spot, 
near  the  naval  hospital.  It  is  separated  from  the 
latter  by  what  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  salt  lake, 
but  is  now  open  to  the  sea,  on  both  sides,  by  cuts 
made  for  the  purpose.  This  was  a  great  improve- 
ment, both  in  a  sanitary  and  military  point  of 
view  ;  and  as  the  cuts  are  covered  by  neat 
wooden  bridges,  the  scene  has  also  gained  in 
picturesque  eiFect.  Indeed  the  portion  of  Ireland 
Island  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  Dockyard  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Bermuda. 

Besides  members  of  the  naval  departments,  such 
of  Her  Majesty's  troops  as  have  died  in  its  vicinity 
are  also  buried  there.  The  epidemics  of  1843  and 
1853  are  sadly  recorded  in  the  beautiful  cemetery. 
One   is,  however,   perhaps,   most   affected  by  the 
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numerous  mementoes  to  persons  whose  bodies 
were  never  found,  having  been  drowned  at  sea, 
or  been  lost  with  vessels  foundered  or  wrecked. 
There  are  also  three  large  monuments  to  naval 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  station  ;  namely,  Admi- 
ral Colpoys  (father-in-law  to  Admiral  Fanshawe), 
Sir  Kichard  Harvey,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Paget.  The  case  of  the  last  distinguished  officer 
was  most  extraordinary. 

In  1839,  Sir  Charles  left  Jamaica  in  H.  M. 
steamer  "  Tartarus, "  to  proceed  to  Bermuda  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  being  ill  of  yellow 
fever  at  the  time.  But  for  five  weeks  the  steamer 
could  not  find  the  islands*,  having  no  chrono- 
meters on  board,  and  being  unable  to  make  out 
the  latitude.  The  poor  admiral  had  a  practical 
experience  of  the  truth  of  Andrew  Marvel's 
ancient  description  of  the  Islands : 

"Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride, 
In  the  ocean'ri  bosom  unespied.^^ 

At  last  the  discovery  was  made,  that  the  steamer 
had  passed  Bermuda  ;  and  it  finally  arrived  safely 

*  Last  year  (1856)  a  captain  of  the  navy,  in  one  of  her 
Majesty's  sailing  vessels,  coming  from  the  West  Indies  in  the 
winter,  was  also  obliged  to  give  up  going  in  to  Bermuda,  having 
failed  to  find  it,  and  fearing  to  be  lost  on  the  rocks  owing  to  the 
tempestuous  weather. 
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at  its  destination.  But  the  anxiety  and  delay, 
superadded  to  sickness,  was  too  much  for  the 
admiral ;  and  only  his  mortal  remains  reached 
the  Somers'  Islands.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and 
beloved  ;  a  worthy  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Angle- 
sea,  and  of  the  late  truly  honourable  Sir  Edward 
Paget. 

The  Naval  Hospital,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  also  very  prettily  situated  on  a  hill  covered  with 
cedars.  Not  only  sailors  but  soldiers  quartered 
in  Ireland  Island  are  taken  to  this  hospital  when 
their  cases  are  serious. 

The  burying-ground  of  the  convicts  is  at  Wat- 
ford Island,  between  Boaz  and  Somerset.  It  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  cemetery  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  bleak  unshaded  piece  of  ground, 
sloping  towards  the  "  Great  Sound."  The  graves 
are  formed  into  regular  rows,  intersected  by  narrow 
paths.  They  look  like  garden  beds  laid  out  in  a 
barren  soil,  doomed  neither  to  blossom  nor  to 
bloom.  Some  of  the  felons'  graves,  however,  are 
ornamented  with  head  stones ;  a  few  even  display 
epitaphs  ;  but  all  is  politeness  and  decorum. 
Here  and  there,  the  stereotyped  literature  of 
the  tomb  is  exhibited ;  but  allusion  to  crime  no- 
where appears.     Indeed,  exile  is  mentioned  in  a 
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manner  which  might  suggest  to  an  uninformed 
spectator  the  last  resting  place  of  a  banished 
patriot  rather  than  that  of  a  transported  felon. 

The  following  is  the  epitaph  of  Donald  Willis, 
"  who  left  his  country  for  his  country's  good,"  and 
became  one  of  the  numerous  victims  of  the  de- 
structive fever  that  committed  such  ravages  three 
years  ago :  — 

IN   AFFECTIONATE 
KEMEMBRANCE 

OF 

DON.   WILLIS, 

WHO   DEPARTED   THIS   LIFE 

NOVEMBER    18.    1853. 

AGED   27. 

DEEPLY   REGRETTED   BY   HIS    FELLOW-PRISONERS. 


Farewell  my  friends  we  meet  no  more, 
No  aid  on  earth  ray  life  could  save ; 
For  banished  from  my  native  shore, 
In  a  foreign  clime  I  found  a  grave. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  here  there  is  neither 
regret  expressed  for,  nor  allusion  made  to,  the 
cause  of  Donald  Willis's  exile  to  "a  foreio^n  clime." 
Fears  and  hopes  for  the  future  appear  to  be 
equally  absent  from  the  felonious  poet's  vision. 
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At  the  north-east  end  of  the  Dockyard  there 
stands  upon  elevated  ground  a  large  building 
called  the  Commissioner's  House.  In  what  were 
formerly  its  out-houses,  a  detachment  of  artillery 
is  now  quartered.  The  infantry  barracks  at  the 
south  are  connected  with  the  Commissioner's  House 
by  a  long  rampart  defending  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Dockyard.  The  intermediate  inner  space 
is  being  rapidly  filled  up  with  buildings,  for  naval, 
commissariat,  and  royal  engineer  stores. 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  strength  of  the  fortifications.  Some  con- 
sider them  strong,  others  fear  (with  more  reason,  I 
believe)  that  the  soft  stone  of  which  they  are 
constructed  would  soon  crumble  under  a  heavy 
cannonade. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  guns  are  mounted  in 
Ireland  Island  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
are  32-  and  68-pounders.  But,  as  has  already 
been  remarked  in  reference  to  the  guns  at  St. 
George's,  the  majority  are  not  of  a  calibre  propor- 
tionate to  the  present  state  of  naval  gunnery. 

One  obvious  error  pervades  the  defences  of  the 
Dockyard.  Most  of  the  buildings  in  the  latter  are 
rapidly  rising  on  a  plan  independent  of  the 
fortifications.  The  civil  engineer  in  charge  of 
these  works,  acts  under  the  Naval  Department ;  but 
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the  new  buildings  (in  the  keep)  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Royal  Engineer  Department,  and 
therefore  display  some  regard  to  military  prin- 
ciples. When  finished,  they  will  be  both  protected 
and  concealed  from  an  assailing  enemy* :  whereas 
the  buildings  of  the  civil  engineer  (however  other- 
wise skilfully  constructed)  rise  far  above  the 
enceinte^  with  the  addition  of  needless  towers  ;  need- 
less because  the  hills  at  both  ends  of  the  Dockyard 
command  an  extensive  view  on  every  side.  Thus 
we  see  a  civil  and  a  military  engineer  carrying  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  two  dif- 
ferent plans,  f 

The  Dockyard  was  first  commenced  in  1796. 
It  has  mainly  contributed  to  raise  the  Bermudas 
from  insignificance  to  considerable  importance  and 
prosperity.  Originally  the  natives  were  employed 
on  the  works  in  great  numbers ;  at  present  very 
few  are  so,  for  since  the  convicts  were   first  em- 

*  A  portion  of  the  new  buildings  in  question  (by  the  Eoyal 
Engineers),  as  well  as  nearly  all  those  built  by  the  civil 
engineer,  may  be  seen  in  the  view  of  the  Dockyard  and 
barracks  taken  from  the  Commissioner's  House,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter. 

f  No  blame  attaches  to  the  civil  engineer,  a  most  able 
public  servant.  The  system  or  rather  the  want  of  system  is  to 
blame. 
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ployed,  about   1825,   increased  efficiency   (as  well 
as  less  expense)  has  resulted  from  the  change. 

To  assist  the  convicts,  in  the  first  instance, 
about  fifty  navigators  were  brought  out  from 
England,  at  a  great  expense.  But  their  drunken- 
ness was  so  universal  and  incorrigible,  that  they 
were  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
worst  of  them  were  treated  to  a  new  reading  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  deserves  mention. 
These  men,  whilst  insensible  from  intoxication, 
were  secured  hands  and  feet  with  cords,  and 
shipped  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  the  United 
States.  Their  passage  money  was  paid  to  the 
captain  ;  and  they  neither  discovered  where  they 
were,  nor  whither  they  were  bound,  till  the 
Somers'  Islands  had  long  vanished  from  their 
horizon. 

The  convicts  are  most  useful  and  efficient 
workmen.  And  though  they  are  paid  for  their 
labour,  yet  that  pay  is  relatively  so  small,  that  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  price  of  free  labour 
must  materially  assist  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  convict   establishment.*      The  ac- 

*  When  I  call  the  pay  of  the  convicts  small,  it  is  only  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  free  labour  ;  for  the  free  labourer 
would  have  to  provide  for  house,  food,  clothing,  &c.  &c.,  which 
the  convicts  receive  gratis. 


<-^^ 
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count  of  the  latter  will  be  given  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing chapters ;  this  one  concluding  with  the 
history  of  the  Commissioner's  House. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  then  Commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  Dockyard,  dissatisfied 
with  the  house  he  occupied,  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Home  Government  to  the  building  of  a  new 
mansion.  The  very  liberal  sum  of  12,000^.  was 
estimated  for,  and  sanctioned.  An  elevated  spot, 
at  the  north-east  end  of  the  Dockyard,  was  the 
site  selected.  Gradually  a  palace  rose,  such  as 
few  governors  in  the  largest  colonies  (except 
India)  have  ever  possessed.  Yet  the  commis- 
sioner in  no  way  represented  Majesty;  and  was 
always  subordinate  -to  the  naval  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  station. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  house,  with  its 
double  row  of  verandahs,  supported  by  iron  pil- 
lars, and  guarded  by  railings  of  the  same  metal, 
must  have  had  a  very  imposing  aspect,  before  the 
building  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
apartments  are  numerous  ;  those  of  the  lower  story 
raised  high  above  ground  are  lofty,  and  must 
once  have  been  magnificent.  The  woodwork  is  of 
mahogany,  and  very  solid  in  its  construction.  The 
chimney-pieces    are    all    of    fine    marble  —  in    a 
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country  where  most  houses  have  no  fireplaces 
except  in  the  kitchens. 

There  are  two  kitchens  and  countless  cellars. 
The  outhouses  were  once  very  numerous,  though 
now  they  are  chiefly  in  ruins.  They  formerly 
included  stabling  for  twelve  horses — in  an  island 
where  until  last  year  (1856)  horses,  except  for 
carts,  were  almost  useless.  A  magnificent  marble 
bath  completed  the  comforts  of  the  commissioner, 
and  one  of  the  most  stupendous  jobs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  exact  cost  of  the  house  and  grounds  cannot 
now  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  marble*, 
mahogany,  and  iron  were  all  imported  from 
England ;  from  whence,  also,*  many  of  the  work- 
men were  brought.  Common  report  estimates  the 
total  expense  at  about  90,000/.  The  best  local 
authority,  however,  reckons  it  at  about  60,000/. 
Even  this  is  five  times  the  amount  of  the  liberal 
sum  which  was  originally  sanctioned  by  the 
Government. 

The  famous  bath  —  a  large  room  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  —  is  said,  by  some  persons,  to  have 
cost  5000/.,  and  others  500/.     Even  the  latter  sum 

*  The  extravagance  of  bringing  out  marble  from  England  to 
islands  teeming  with  stone  is  worthy  of  notice, 
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appears  quite  incredible;  since  the  so-called  marble 
does  not  resemble  that  used  in  the  chimney-pieces, 
but  is  made  of  a  stone  found  in  one  of  the  islands, 
and  which  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish.  The  bath 
was  taken  to  pieces  at  the  end  of  1855,  and  the 
fragments  were  still  lying  at  the  back  of  the 
building  last  year.  The  bath  was  supplied  by 
pipes  with  salt  water  from  the  sea,  and  with  fresh 
water  from  the  tanks  whilst  a  third  pipe  conveyed 
hot  water  also. 

The  gentleman — originally  a  treasury  clerk — 
for  whom  this  monstrous  expense  was  incurred, 
never  took  possession  of  the  new  house.  He  went 
mad  before  it  was  finished,  but  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  insane  than  the  minister  who  sanctioned 
his  plans. 

A  subsequent  commissioner,  an  admiral,  reaped 
all  the  advantages  of  a  measure  for  which  he  was 
in  no  way  responsible.  He  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed a  salary  in  keeping  with  his  palace;  and 
although  subordinate  to  the  naval  commander-in- 
chief,  he  lived  like  a  prince.  When  his  time 
expired,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  with  the  re- 
mark —  "1  am  going  from  turtle  and  champagne 
to  mutton  chops  and  small  beer !  " 

The  post  of  commissioner  has  long  since  been 
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abolished.  The  charge  of  the  Dockyard  rests  with 
the  admiral.  In  his  absence  the  naval  store- 
keeper modestly,  but  eflfectively,  performs  the 
duties ;  though  unassisted  by  twelve  horses  and 
unsolaced  by  a  marble  bath ! 
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CHAP.   XL 

TRANSPORTATION.  —  SYDNEY   SMITh's   VIEWS   ON  IT. AVERAGE 

NUMBER      OF     CONVICTS. DRESS. THE     HULKS     AT     BOAZ 

AND    THE    DOCKYARD HOURS    AND   NATURE    OF    LABOUR. 

CONVICTS    AND    SOLDIERS     COMPARED. MILITARY    CONVICTS. 

SAD   CASE CANADIAN   DESERTIONS. IMPROPER   DEGRA- 
DATION OF  SOLDIERS. CONVICTS  ENRICHED  BY  IMPRISONMENT. 

EDUCATION     IN    PRISON. ESCAPES. SYDNEY    JACk's    ES- 
CAPES.   SECRESY   AND   MUTUAL   MISTRUST   OF    PRISONERS. 

THEIR   JEALOUSY   OF    RIGHTS.  —  MITCHELL. YANKEE    PLOTS 

TO   RESCUE   HIM. PREPARATIONS  TO  RECEIVE   FILIBUSTERS. 

MITCHELL'S     TRAVELS CONVICT     CONSPIRACY.  —  PROBABLE 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    NEW   REGULATIONS. 

Tkansportation  to  the  colonies  was  certainly,  in 
former  times,  a  most  severe  punishment :  and, 
though  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  so,  it  was  not  till 
lately  easy  to  eradicate  traditionary  ideas  on  the 
subject  from  the  minds  of  many  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  Unfortunately,  those  who 
principally  profited  by  the  altered  system  were 
not  amongst  the  unenlightened  on  that  important 
point.  The  whole  subject,  however,  appears  to 
be   now    exciting   attention  and  interest  amongst 
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the  educated  classes  in  England ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  one  day  satisfactorily 
settled. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  his  "  Advice  to  Parishioners," 
writes  as  follows :  "  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
transportation  is  no  joke.  Up  at  five  in  the 
morning,  dressed  in  a  jacket  half  blue,  half  yellow, 
chained  on  to  another  person  like  two  dogs,  a  man 
standing  over  you  with  a  great  stick,  weak  porridge 
for  breakfast,  bread  and  water  for  dinner,  boiled 
beans  for  supper,  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  all  for 
thirty  years ! " 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  will 
judge  for  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  this  picture, 
even  in  a  colony  to  which  the  very  worst  criminals 
are  transported.  Sydney  Smith,  it  is  true,  may 
have  wilfully  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  effect; 
but  still  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  system  carried  on  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  at  least  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

The  convict  establishment  at  Bermuda,  is  fixed 
partly  at  Boaz,  apd  partly  at  Ireland  Islands. 
The  whole  is  under  the  authority  of  the  governor 
of  the  colony  as  superintendent.  Under  him 
there  is  a  deputy  superintendent  (who  resides  at 
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Boaz),  three  overseers,  and  about  forty  warders 
and  assistant  warders.  The  number  of  prisoners 
is  constantly  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of  every 
year,  several  fresh  batches  arrive  ;  and  others,  who 
have  nearly  finished  their  time,  return  home. 
Since  1853,  there  have  seldom  been  more  than 
1200  at  any  one  time*,  and  that  is  about  their 
present  strength.  They  are  dressed  in  straw  hats 
with  ribbon  bands,  a  blouse,  and  coarse  brown 
holland  trowsers.  Their  numbers,  and  the  names 
of  the  hulks  they  belong  to  are  marked  upon  their 
blouses. 

The  author  has  been  a  daily  eye-witness  for 
some  months  of  many  of  the  facts  detailed  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter;  the  rest  has  been 
collected  from  good  local  authorities. 

The  convicts  are  employed  on  the  government 
works  of  the  Dockyard  and  of  Boaz  Island ;  the 
former  including  the  works  of  the  Royal  Engineer 
Department.  Excavating  and  blasting  the  rocks, 
and  building  storehouses  constitute  the  principal 
hard  labour.  The  less  laborious  occupations  con- 
sist in  cleaning  up  the  hulks,  attending  the  hospital, 
and  acting  as  servants  to  the  overseers  and  warders. 

*  In   1853   the  J  were  upwards  of  1600  in  number.     Yide 
Appendix  A. 
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This  light  toil  is  reserved  for  the  best  characters  ; 
and  they  are  paid  the  same  as  if  on  the  works. 

The  prisoners  apportioned  off  to  Ireland  Island 
live  on  board  the  *'  Medway  "  hulk,  in  the  Camber. 
Those  stationed  at  Boaz  live  on  shore  in  strong 
barracks;  and  two  hulks  are  moored  at  some 
distance  from  them,  one  of  which,  the  "  Tenedos,"  is 
used  as  a  convict  hospital.  There  are,  in  the 
Camber,  two  hulks  beside  the  "  Medway,"  in  one  of 
which,  the  "  Dromedary,"  the  prisoners  who  proceed 
from  Boaz  to  work  in  the  Dockyard  get  their 
dinners;  the  other  is  turned  into  a  receiving 
house  for  the  crews  of  vessels  undergoing  repairs. 
The  hours  of  labour  commence  at  about  half-past 
seven  a.  m.  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter.  At 
noon,  the  prisoners  are  marched  off  to  dinner  on 
board  the  "  Medway  "  and  "  Dromedary."  They  are 
at  work  again  at  half-past  one^  At  six  p.m.  in 
summer,  and  at  five  in  winter,  labour  is  broken  off 
for  the  day,  and  the  prisoners  return  to  their 
hulks  and  barracks.* 

Except  as  a  temporary  measure,  in  cases  of 
mutiny,  or  repeated  attempts  to  escape,  chains  are 
never  used. 

*  During  the  heat  of  summer,  the  convicts  do  not  work 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  a.  m.  and  two  p.  m.  ;  and  care  at 
other  times  is  taken,  as  much  as  possible,  to  make  them  work 
in  the  shade. 
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About  nine  hours  of  labour  in  summer,  and 
eight  in  winter,  are  the  maximum  of  actual  work. 
The  convicts  who  arrive  from  Boaz,  to  work  in 
the  Dockyard,  have  their  hours  of  labour  short- 
ened by  the  time  it  takes  them  to  march  there  and 
back. 

How  many  thousands  are  there  of  good  character 
in  London,  whose  hours  of  labour  exceed  those  of 
these  condemned  felons  !  The  printers^  devils,  for 
instance,  who  work  from  eight  in  the  morning,  till 
eight  at  night,  with  only  one  hour's  relaxation  for 
dinner,  undergo  more  severe  and  unhealthy  toil 
than  any  out-of-door  convict  labour  practised  at 
the  present  day. 

To  be  sure  there  is  the  loss  of  liberty  in  the  con- 
vict's case.  But  that,  as  hitherto  regulated  for  a 
long  time,  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  terrors ;  sentences 
being  usually  shortened,  more  than  one  half,  by 
good  behaviour.  The  convicts  also  enjoy  the  best 
medical  and  clerical  advice  and  assistance.  Those 
who  come  out  with  delicate  constitutions  escape 
hard  labour.  Thus  many  pass  most  of  their  time 
in  hospital,  where  they  average  at  the  rate  of 
about  seven  or  eight  per  cent.  At  the  same  station 
not  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  garrison 
are  usually  on  the  sick  list.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  army  recruits  are  not  passed  if 
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they  have  anything  serious  the  matter  with  them'; 
whereas  the  ranks  of  the  convicts  are  as  open  to 
the  sickly  and  the  deformed  as  to  the  healthy  and 
able-bodied  classes.  Convicts  who  arrive  well 
seldom  fall  sick  (provided  of  course  no  fever, 
such  as  that  in  1853,  is  raging  in  the  islands)  ;  but 
many  who  arrive  in  delicate  health  become  well 
and  strong  in  a  short  time. 

The  prisoners  are  visited  by  clergymen  — accord- 
ing to  their  different  persuasions.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons, psalms,  from  the  "  Med  way  "  hulk,  resound 
through  the  Dockyard;  and  this  strange  church 
music  would  be  gratifying  to  every  generous  mind, 
if  its  sincerity  and  spontaneity  could  confidently 
be  relied  on. 

If  we  compare  the  food  and  work  of  the  con- 
victs with  those  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  and  on 
sentry  in  the  same  island,  the  position  of  the 
former  will  excite  no  compassion  in  the  tenderest 
breast. 

The  convict  is  allowed  daily  one  pound  and 
eleven  ounces  of  bread,  and  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  meat,  and  half  a  gill  of  rum.*     He  has 

*  As  rum  is  not  necessary  to  health,  why  is  it  allowed  to 
criminals?  If  meant  to  give  extra  strength  for  labour,  the 
value  of  the  prescription  is  more  than  doubtful. 
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cocoa  sweetened  for  breakfast,  and  a  supper  equally 
good. 

The  soldier  is  limited  to  one  pound  of  bread  and 
one  pound  of  meat,  and  buys  his  own  groceries  and 
liquor. 

The  writer  was  assured,  by  an  eye-witness,  that 
on  the  first  serving  out  of  the  increased  allowance 
of  bread  (for  it  used  to  be  only  one  pound)  the 
convicts,  in  contempt,  threw  the  surplus  over- 
board. 

Can  the  reader  avoid  a  smile  at  Sydney  Smithes 
description  of  a  convict's  fare? — "Porridge  for 
breakfast,  bread  and  water  for  dinner,"  &c. 

The  convict  at  Bermuda  passes  every  night 
(not  "  on  straw  "  but)  comfortably  in  bed.  The 
soldier,  at  the  same  station,  passes  every  fourth, 
sometimes  every  third  night  on  guard  and  on 
sentry.  And  one  of  the  most  life-wearing  of 
occupations  is  that  of  a  night  sentinel ;  the  soldier 
being  on  sentry  two  out  of  every  six  hours  (night 
and  day)  whilst  on  guard. 

These  facts  have  long  been  so  well  appreciated 
by  soldiers,  that  crimes  were,  formerly,  not  un- 
frequently  committed  by  them  with  the  express 
desire  of  being  transported.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  regiments,  even  within  the  last  few 
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years,  of  soldiers  being  shot  for  crimes  of  violence 
committed  to  secure  a  sentence  of  transportation. 
But  in  some  cases,  the  disappointment  of  a  good 
flogging  has  been  sufficient  to  check  these  longings 
for  a  change  to  the  hulks.  Such  soldiers,  if  asso- 
ciated with  convicts,  have  only  themselves  to  blame, 
and  are  undeserving  of  compassion.  But  there 
is  a  class  of  military  criminals  whom  it  is  highly 
unjust  to  imprison  with  thieves  and  murderers. 
I  allude  to  deserters.  For  desertion,  a  soldier  is 
sometimes  transported  like  a  common  felon.  The 
usual  sentence  hitherto  inflicted  by  courts-martial 
was  seven  years.  That,  in  fact,  became  three; 
after  which,  the  soldier  obtained  his  liberty  (and 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter)  with  a  sum  of 
money  in  his  pocket. 

As  a  deterring  measure,  the  prospect  of  this 
result  was  not  calculated  to  frighten  a  careless 
soldier ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  entered 
the  hulks  an  honest  man,  he  was  not  likely  to  leave 
them  with  the  same  character.  The  punishment 
was,  therefore,  in  one  point  of  view  inadequate; 
and  in  another  point  excessive  and  unjust.  By 
the  new  Articles  of  War,  fourteen  years  is  the  least 
sentence  of  transportation  which  a  court-martial 
can   in   future  award ;   penal   servitude   at   home 
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replacing  the  shorter  sentences  of  transportation. 
But  there  are  many  cases,  as  already  intimated, 
where  it  is  most  cruel  to  treat  a  deserter  like  an 
ordinary  felon. 

Amongst  the  convicts  at  Ireland  Island  there  are 
three  soldiers  from  the  regiment  now  quartered  at 
the  same  place.  One  of  these  men  arrived  last 
year  with  a  very  bad  cargo  of  convicts.  His  has 
been  a  truly  sad  case.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  regiment  from  a  child ;  he  was  a  bandsman, 
and  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  desert  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  taken  immediately,  and,  of  course, 
tried  by  a  court-martial.  It  was  his  first  offence 
of  the  kind,  and  only  an  unsuccessful  attempt. 

In  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  a  first  case  of  de- 
sertion is  never  —  a  second  rarely  —  a  third  not 
always  —  visited  with  transportation.  A  first 
offence,  indeed,  is  seldom  punished  by  much  more 
than  a  month's  or  six  weeks'  imprisonment. 

In  Canada  it  is  otherwise.  There,  desertions 
are  so  frequent,  and  successful  (being  systematically 
encouraged  by  brother  Jonathan),  that  stern  ex- 
amples are  considered  absolutely  necessary.  The 
punishment,  therefore,  is  greatest  where  tlie  temp- 
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tation  is  greatest :  military  logic  being  rather  prac- 
tical than  theoretical  in  such  matters. 

This  poor  bandbo}^,  therefore,  for  one  attempt 
at  desertion,  under  great  temptations,  received  a 
sentence  that,  for  three  actual  desertions,  at  home, 
would  never  have  been  dealt  to  him.  Fourteen 
years'  transportation !  And  what  makes  the  matter 
worse,  he  (as  will  be  shortly  explained)  cannot 
hope,  by  the  new  rules,  to  shorten  one  week  of 
that  long  doom.  Fourteen  years  for  an  offence 
that  in  England  would  have  been  visited  by  a  six 
weeks'  imprisonment,  and  that  in  a  military  prison 
uncontaminated  with  convicted  thieves  and  mur- 
derers.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  poor  young  fellow 
had  (at  least  when  he  first  entered  the  hulks)  any- 
thing of  the  felon  in  his  composition.  He  at- 
tempted only  what  hundreds  of  his  comrades 
succeeded  in  eifecting,  of  which  every  regiment 
quartered  in  Canada,  time  out  of  mind,  has  had 
similar  experience.  And  now  whilst  most  of  his 
fellow-criminals  are  fat,  flourishing,  and  tolerably 
contented,  he  is  visibly  pining  away.  His  former 
brother  bandsmen,  who  contrived  to  see  and  speak 

*  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  convicts  now  sent 
to  Bermuda^  are  generally  the  very  worst  criminals. 
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with  him,  described  him  as  having  already,  in  two 
years'  time,  become  "  an  old  man  ;"  ^'looked,"  they 
said,  "  twice  his  age." 

Such  an  example  does  no  good.  Not  one  in 
twenty  of  soldiers  who  desert  from  Canada  are 
ever  retaken ;  since,  once  across  the  frontier,  they 
are  perfectly  safe.  Justice  is  here,  therefore,  sim- 
ply individual  vengeance.  The  temptations  of  the 
United  States  are  too  great,  and  the  value  of  the 
British  soldier's  position  is  too  small  to  be  affected 
by  the  severity  of  a  punishment,  which  the  offenders 
run  but  little  risk  of  incurring. 

The  prison  authorities,  high  and  low,  lament 
the  unnecessary  degradation  of  persons  guilty  only 
of  military  crimes,  to  the  level  of  ordinary  felons. 
They  do  their  best  to  remedy  the  evil  by  giving 
to  such  of  the  military  convicts  as  behave  well 
the  posts  of  wardsmen,  with  light  work  in  the 
hulks,  and  a  kind  of  superintendence  (under  the 
official  warders)  over  their  fellow-prisoners.  But 
still,  when  locked  up  together  for  the  night,  there 
is  no  separation  whatever. 

The  convicts  are  allowed  by  the  Government 
three  pence  a  day  for  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
One  penny  of  this  is  spent  for  them  in  extra 
groceries,    the    other   two   pence   accumulate   for 
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their  benefit  till  they  regain  their  liberty.  Their 
daily  work,  however,  when  possible,  is  so  mea- 
sured, that  a  prisoner  (if  he  please,  and  is  a 
good  workman)  can  by  extra  labour,  earn  six 
pence  instead  of  three  pence  a  day  ;  and  many 
of  them  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage.  Thus, 
after  ten  years  of  a  mild  imprisonment,  a  murderer, 
whose  sentence  of  death  has  been  commuted  to  a 
nominal  transportation  for  life,  may  not  only  again 
be  let  loose  on  society,  but  be  dismissed  with  thirty 
or  even  forty  pounds  in  his  pocket.* 

To  the  individual  it  is  doubtless  a  great  benefit 
to  be  discharged  with  a  sum  of  money,  with  which, 
if  he  please,  he  can  again  start  honestly  in  life; 
but,  as  an  example,  this  cannot  tend  to  discourage 
crime.  In  most  cases ;  these  men,  had  they  re- 
mained honest,  would  never  have  made  the  sums 
which  they  have  realised  in  prison,  where  saving 
is  a  compulsory  measure. 

There  are  three  schoolmasters  provided  for  the 
convicts.  A  certain  number  of  the  latter  are 
every  day  kept  off  work,  to  learn  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  according  to  their  abilities 
and   previous   acquirements.      The   turn   of  each 

*  The  new  regulations^  concerning  the  carrying  out  of  sen- 
tences fully,  apply  onty  to  convicts  sentenced  since  those 
regulations  were  made. 
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convict  for  schooling  comes  round  about  once  a 
week;  and  he  is  paid  just  as  when  at  hard  labour 
on  the  works.  A  few  may  become,  by  these  means, 
cleverer  rogues  than  they  were  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  very  reformatory  in  the  mere  rudiments  of 
secular  education.* 

Treated  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  the  convicts 
generally  are  not  much  inclined  to  attempt  to 
escape,  especially  as,  in  Bermuda,  complete  success 
is  nearly  impossible.  The  only  chance  is  by  day. 
At  night  the  lights  are  put  out  at  nine  in  summer 
and  at  eight  in  winter ;  the  prisoners  having  been 
previously  locked  up  at  supper  time.  The  decks 
are  also  visited  every  half  hour  by  a  warder.  An 
attempt,  therefore,  to  escape  by  night,  has  rarely 
been  made,  and  when  made  has  been  followed  by 
immediate  detection  and  apprehension.  By  day, 
however,  efforts  of  the  kind  have  often  met  with 
temporary  success.  But  very  rare  has  been  the 
case  in  which  the  fugitive  has  not  been  recaptured 
before  he  could  get  entirely  clear  of  the  Islands. 

*  Mr.  Adderley  M.P.,  in  his  very  able  pamphlet,  "  Punish- 
ment is  not  Education,"  observes  very  justly,  "The  mere  fur- 
nishing a  man  with  skill  and  intellectual  advancement  may  in 
no  way  morally  improve  him,  though  we  should  sacrifice  all 
proper  punishment  to  the  object." 

o  3 
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Stories  are  current  in  Somerset  of  escaped  con- 
victs in  former  days  living  in  the  woods  of  that 
pretty  island,  and  forcing,  under  threats  of  murder, 
timid  ladies  to  deposit  for  them  food  and  drink 
at  night  outside  their  thresholds. 

There  is  now,  amongst  the  prisoners  in  the 
"Medway"  hulk,  a  very  determined  character,  who 
enjoys  the  sobriquet  of  Sydney  Jack^  but  whose 
real  name  is  John  Smith.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
men  concerned  in  the  murder  of  a  Berkshire 
clergyman  a  few  years  ago,  which  caused  at 
the  time  considerable  sensation  in  England;  his 
brother  was  another  of  the  four.  John,  turning 
king's  evidence,  saved  his  own  life  by  sacrificing 
that  of  his  brother;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
transported  for  life.  lie  was  sent  to  Sydney. 
Escaping  thence,  he  was  recaptured,  and  sent 
out  to  Bermuda.  Since  his  arrival  at  the  latter 
place  he  has  already  made  two  desperate  attempts 
to  escape. 

On  the  first  occasion,  Sydney  Jack  started  with 
four  others ;  but  he  soon  separated  from  the  rest, 
who  were  captured.  He  seized  a  sailing  boat  near 
the  ferry  at  St.  George's,  provisioned  it  by 
robbing  a  house,  and  put  to  sea  by  himself.  At 
first   he   took   a   south    course ;    when,    the   wind 
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changing,  he  was  driven  back  to  Bermuda.  There, 
he  mistook  the  lighthouse  for  the  lantern  of  a 
ship.  He  had  formerly  been  a  sailor,  but  was 
probably  the  worse  for  liquor  at  this  time. 
Finally,  after  an  absence  of  many  days,  he  was  re- 
captured by  a  whaler.  The  fishermen  refused  his 
bribes,  preferring  the  safer  government  reward ; 
which  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  only  three 
pounds. 

After  this,  Sydney  Jack  was  compelled  to  work 
in  irons.  One  Sunday,  he,  and  two  other  men, 
also  ironed,  started  from  the  Dockyard,  under  the 
charge  of  a  warder,  to  proceed  to  church  at  Boaz. 
They  went  some  minutes  ahead  of  the  main  body 
of  the  prisoners,  as  their  manacled  limbs  impeded 
their  progress. 

Soon  after  passing  the  Naval  Hospital,  Jack  and 
his  comrades  suddenly  seized  the  warder,  and 
bound  him  to  a  tree ;  Jack  brandishing  a  long 
knife,  and  threatening  death  if  the  slightest  noise 
or  resistance  should  be  made  —  for  all  the  convicts 
carry  knives.  The  rascals  then  hastened  to  relieve 
each  other  of  their  irons ;  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  very  difficult  task.  They  then 
jumped  into  the  hospital  boat,  which  they  sup- 
posed was  waiting,  as  usual,  to  take  the  doctor  and 
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his  wife  to  the  church  in  the  Dockyard.  They 
were,  however,  nearly  capsized  on  entering  it,  for 
fortunately,  in  order  to  repair  the  boat,  all  the 
ballast  had  been  landed  a  day  or  two  previously. 
They  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  reland,  and  to 
hide  themselves  in  the  woods  of  that  picturesque 
locality.  Here  they  were  seen  and  apprehended 
by  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison  who  happened  to 
be  passing  that  way. 

Thus  ended  Sydney  Jack's  second  attempt  at 
evasion  from  Bermuda :  after  which  he  was  more 
heavily  ironed  than  ever.  But  a  short  probation 
of  apparently  good  conduct  is  very  efficacious. 
Jack  is  now  about  without  irons,  and  enjoys  all 
the  same  advantages  as  his  comrades,  excepting 
that  he  will  have  to  work  out  some  more  months 
of  his  nominal  sentence  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Jack  is  another  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  proverb  regarding  smooth  water ; 
for  in  outward  appearance,  he  is  a  quiet  inoffensive 
man. 

The  warders  are  seldom  aware  of  the  previous 
histories  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  their 
charge,  unless  when  made  notorious  by  the 
English  press.  Amongst  themselves,  the  convicts 
very  seldom  mention  the  causes  of  their  banish- 
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ment;  and  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  each 
others'  former  adventures. 

A  convict  has  no  confidence  in  his  fellow- 
prisoners  ;  and  thus  plots  and  conspiracies  have, 
fortunately,  a  very  small  chance  of  success.  The 
only  danger,  hitherto^  has  been  the  possibility  of  a 
sudden  unpremeditated  outbreak,  when  any  cause 
of  complaint,  real  or  imagined,  exists  among  them  ; 
for  they  are  as  jealous  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges as  any  of  her  Majesty's  non-felonious 
subjects  can  possibly  be,  as  the  following  example 
will  testify. 

When,  about  seven  years  ago,  Mitchell,  the 
vitriol  hero,  was  a  convict  in  Bermuda,  he  was 
treated  with  extraordinary  leniency.  He  was 
neither  put  to  the  work,  nor  compelled  to  wear  the 
dress  of  a  convict.  Whilst  the  other  prisoners 
were  at  hard  labour  in  the  Dockyard,  in  the  prison 
costume,  Mitchell  might  be  seen  pacing  the 
deck  of  the  hulk,  in  his  own  clothes,  like  a  private 
gentleman. 

The  British  convicts  were  highly  indignant  at 
what  they  considered  an  instance  of  unjust  par- 
tiality. They  loudly  declared,  that  as  the  sentences 
in  Mitchell's  case  and  their  own  cases  had  been 
similar,  the  punishment  should  also  be  similar. 
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The  Irish  convicts,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained, as  stoutly,  that  the  distinction,  made  in 
favour  of  theu  patriot,  was  a  very  proper  one; 
as  the  victim  of  tyranny  could  not  be  considered 
an  ordinary  felon.  The  English  and  Irish  convicts 
never  agree  well  together ;  and  this  bone  of  con- 
tention aggravated  their  hostile  feelings  to  a 
degree  that  occasioned  considerable  anxiety  to  the 
responsible  authorities. 

The  Governor  found  himself  placed  in  the  most 
awkward  position  ;  but  he  was  relieved  from  it  by 
the  delicate  health  of  Mitchell,  which  furnished  a 
good  excuse  for  removing  him  to  the  hospital  hulk, 
near  Boaz  Island.  That  hulk  was  moored  at  some 
hundreds  of  yards  from  land,  and  Mitchell  was  left 
there  comparatively  unguarded.  These  facts 
became  known  to  certain  sympathisers  in  New 
York ;  some  of  whom  (it  was  soon  after  reported) 
were  preparing  to  carry  off,  by  surprise,  the  perse- 
cuted patriot. 

At  that  time  a  steamer  plied  between  New 
York  and  Bermuda.  The  sympathisers  projected 
seizing  the  steamer  when  leaving  New  York,  and 
proceeding  in  it  to  Bermuda.  Once  there  (and  at 
the  Dockyard,  where  the  steamer  was  in  the  habit 
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of  stopping),  one  of  the  steamer's  boats  was  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  hulk  to  carry  off  Mitchell. 

But  even  had  the  plot  succeeded  thus  far,  its 
ultimate  success  was  highly  improbable.  Mitchell's 
evasion  could  not  well  have  remained,  for  many 
minutes,  a  secret  from  the  Dockyard  authorities  ; 
and  the  telegraph  would  soon  have  placed  the  guns 
at  St.  George's  in  readiness  to  sink  the  steamer  on 
its  return. 

When  Governor  Elliott  was  informed  of  this 
notable  plan,  by  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  he 
caused  Mitchell  to  be  taken  from  the  hulk  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Soon,  however,  he  imagined  that 
the  Yankee  conspirators  might,  in  revenge  for 
their  frustrated  plans,  endeavour  to  carry  off  the 
Governor  himself  as  a  hostage  ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  appears  to  have  somewhat  over- 
rated his  own  importance  and  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  his  place. 

His  Excellency  caused  a  force  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers, under  the  command  of  a  field  officer,  to 
be  encamped  near  Government  House,  for  the 
defence  of  his  person.  And,  when  the  little 
steamer  actually  arrived,  it  was  received  with 
arrangements  of  such  extreme  caution  as  certainly 
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implied  very  little  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  fortress. 

There  was  not,  however,  a  single  sympathiser 
on  board  the  steamer;  nor  indeed  had  any  plan 
of  the  kind  apprehended  ever  been  really  formed, 
in  spite  of  much  filibustering  vapour  at  Yankee 
public  meetings. 

Nevertheless,  Mitchell  was  soon  after  removed 
from  Bermuda  and  sent  to  the  Cape.  He  was, 
however,  one  of  the  batch  which  the  colonists 
refused  to  receive  there.  Finally,  he  was  carried 
to  Australia.  There,  as  is  well  known,  he  subse- 
quently, by  treachery,  obtained  his  freedom ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  contempt  of  every  honourable 
mind. 

Some  years  ago,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
amongst  the  convicts  at  Bermuda,  to  rush  upon 
the  main  guard,  disarm  it,  and  then  surprise  the 
small  garrison  above.  The  plot  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  the  convicts.  In  consequence,  an  inner 
barrier  was  built  half-way  up  to  the  barracks,  and 
a  sentinel  placed  behind  it.  But  these  precautions 
have  long  been  considered  unnecessary. 

Hitherto,  however  small  the  garrison,  whilst  a 
single  ship  of  war  was  in  the  harbour,  an  outbreak 
was  considered  quite  out   of  the  question,  espe- 
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cially  as  the  hope  of  shortening  punishment,  by- 
good  conduct,  has  tended  both  to  restrain  violence 
and  to  multiply  informers  amongst  the  prisoners. 

The  new  regulation  (introduced  for  the  first 
time  last  year),  and  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  chapter,  may  possibly,  when  fully  carried 
out,  lessen  considerably  the  present  amount  of 
confidence  and  security,  as  far  as  regards  the  con- 
duct and  subordination  of  the  convicts  in  Bermuda. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  author  feels  assured  that 
great  advantages  will  eventually  result  from  the 
system  of  enforcing,  without  mitigation,  the 
sentences  passed  by  the  courts  of  justice ;  for  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  certainty  of 
punishment  is  even  more  important  than  its 
severity,  in  deterring  men  from  the  commission  of 
crimes.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  injurious 
or  more  ridiculous  than  the  spectacle  of  judges 
pronouncing  day  after  day  severe  dooms  of  trans- 
portation, which  they  themselves,  which  the  cri- 
minals at  the  bar,  which  the  well-informed  amongst 
the  spectators,  all  knew  to  be  mere  shams,  both  as 
to  the  named  duration  and  the  implied  severity  of 
the  punishment  ? 

Hypocrisy  at  the  hulks  will  soon  be   out    of 
fashion,  when   sighs,  long  faces,  and   cunning  lies 
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cannot  shorten  imprisonment  by  a  single  hour. 
At  the  same  time,  when  the  day  of  liberation 
legally  arrives,  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  judicious  distinction  in  favour  of 
those  criminals  who  may  have  shown  signs  of 
reformation,  by  endeavouring  to  find  for  them 
some  honest  and  remunerative  labour,  and  by 
furnishing  them  with  recommendatory  certificates 
of  good  conduct  whilst  in  prison. 
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Up  to  last  spring  (1856)  sentences  of  transportation 
had  been,  for  many  years,  in  a  great  measure 
nominal.  No  convict,  unless  he  behaved  very  ill 
indeed — and  the  worst  men  often  behave  the  best  in 
prison — ever  completed  his  full  sentence.  Transpor- 
tation for  life  thus  became  limited,  usually,  to  ten 
years.  Fourteen  years  meant,  perhaps,  six;  ten 
meant  four ;  and  seven,  three.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  prisoners  at  Bermuda  are  still  upon  this 
footing.    Those  that  behave  ill,  are,  for  each  serious 
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oifence,  given  one  month,  or  two  months*  longer 
imprisonment ;  taking  care,  of  course,  that  the  total 
original  sentence  is  never  exceeded ;  of  which, 
indeed,  there  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  but  little 
danger.* 

Apparently,  however,  Government  is  dissatisfied 
with  past  experiments.  For  a  large  batch  of  con- 
victs that  arrived  in  the  "  Castle  Eden  "  last  year, 
were  sent  out  with  the  instruction  that  they  were 
to  complete  their  full  term  of  sentence  without 
mitigation.  The  luckless  bandboy  of  the  *^  Came- 
ronians"  (mentioned  in  the  last  chapter)  unfortu- 
nately went  out  with  this  batch ;  and  thus  the 
hopes  of  mitigation — in  his  case  so  well  merited  — 
are  cut  oiF  from  him  altogether.  In  fact,  murderers 
and  burglars  living  in  the  same  hulk,  are,  at 
present,  cheered  by  hopes  denied  to  him,  who,  in 
comparison  with  them,  must  be  considered  an 
innocent  youth. 

Except,  however,  on  the  one  point  of  duration 

*  Since  tlie  above  sentence  was  first  written,  the  author 
has  read  in  Mr.  Adderley's  pamphlet  a  good  description  of  the 
uncertain  meaning  long  attached  to  a  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion. "Transportation,  after  many  vague  experiments  in 
giving  it  definite  and  effective  form,  had  broken  down  into  a 
variegated  series  of  treatment  rather  than  any  definite  or 
recognisable  mode  of  punishment." 
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of  sentence,  the  convicts,  on  the  new  system,  will 
share  all  the  comforts  and  pecuniary  advantages  of 
the  old  system.  But  the  exception  is  so  important, 
that  it  would  be  only  just,  as  well  as  prudent,  not  to 
intermingle  prisoners  punished  under  such  different 
regulations. 

When  flogging  is  resorted  to  on  board  the  hulks, 
or  in  convict  barracks,  a  military  party  is  present 
to  preserve  order.*  This  custom  arose  from  the 
following  circumstances. 

About  seven  years  ago,  when  a  prisoner  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  his  comrades  mutinied, 
and  would  not  sufl'er  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted. 
At  last  the  warders  fired  upon  the  rioters.  One 
was  killed,  and  several  were  wounded.  It  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  the  preliminary 
reading  of  an  admonitory  order  had  not  taken 
place,  according  to  rule.  In  consequence  of  this 
neglect,  one  of  the  prison  functionaries  was  dis- 
missed from  his  post  by  the  then  Governor  of 
Bermuda. 

*  The  author  was  astonished  to  find  so  able  a  man  as  Mr. 
Adderley  advocating  protracted  corporal  punishments,  such 
as  "  three  lashes  a  day  for  a  week^''  a  practice  that  would 
never  be  tolerated  by  any  but  slave-holders.  The  twenty-one 
lashes  at  once  would  be  far  less  cruel  and  at  least  as  effective. 
Judge  Jeffries  employed  repeated  floggings. 
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The  warders  are,  generally  speaking,  most  re- 
spectable men ;  but,  like  all  persons  in  subordinate 
authority,  they  require  constant  and  active  super- 
vision. They  were  for  years  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  sale  of  the  private  manufactures 
of  the  prisoners.  Shoes  were,  in  this  manner, 
till  lately,  a  regular  article  of  traffic.  In  spite 
of  repeated  orders,  these  practices,  so  destructive 
to  discipline  and  good  order,  were  long  persisted 
in.  The  warders  whilst  selling  these  articles  were 
accused  of  keeping  for  themselves  the  greater  part 
of  the  price ;  but  this  and  other  abuses  have,  I 
believe,  been  effectually  rooted  out  by  the  present 
Governor. 

The  prisoners,  whilst  at  labour  in  the  Dockyard 
or  on  the  roads,  are  not  always  sufficiently 
watched.  They  have  been  sometimes  found  chas- 
ing and  pelting  each  other  with  stones.*  Few 
ladies  like  to  walk  out  on  Ireland  Island  till  after 
working  hours,  even  when  protected  by  a  gentle- 
man, in  consequence  of  having  to  pass  through 

*  In  September,  1856,  three  convicts  contrived  to  elude  ob- 
servation,  and  proceeded  to  the  east  end  of  Boaz  to  steal  fish. 
They  were  seen  filling  a  basket  from  a  fishing-net,  and  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  soldiers  of  the  west-end  guard  of  Ireland 
Island. 
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such  numbers  of  convicts ;  fewer  ladies  still  have 
the  boldness  to  pass  through  them  unescorted. 
If  they  do  so,  they  must  expect  at  least  verbal 
insults,  or  disrespectful  remarks. 

There  are  not,  even  now,  warders  sufficient  to 
keep  a  constant  supervision  over  the  convicts 
whilst  at  work.  The  latter,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  labour,  are  partly  collected  in 
gangs  and  partly  scattered  and  isolated.  The 
supervision  is,  however,  stricter  now  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  about  to  be  narrated, 
there  being  then  a  great  number  of  vacancies 
amongst  the  warders,  which  have  since  been  filled 
up.* 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1855,  a  destructive  fire 
broke  out,  soon  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  a  large  unfinished  storehouse  in  the  Dockyard. 
The  convicts  had  scarcely  left  for  the  day  before 
the  alarm  was  given.  The  overseer  of  the  "  Med- 
way  "  hulk,  in  the  Camber,  immediately  let  loose 
all  his  gang,  upwards  of  600  in  number,  to  assist 
in  extinguishing  the  flames.  Those  from  Boaz 
soon  arrived,  increasing  the  total  strength  of  the 

*  The  system  of  warders  has  just  undergone  some  improve- 
ments. In  future  they  are  to  wear  uniform,  and  be  subject  to 
discipline. 
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prisoners  to  about  1000.  By  seven  o'clock  the  sun 
had  set,  and  all  was  soon  darkness,  except  where 
lit  up  by  the  conflagration. 

The  prisoners  were  certainly  very  useful  on  this 
occasion.  To  their  exertions  it  was  principally 
owing  that  the  flames  did  but  little  mischief  to 
more  than  the  one  great  building,  which  was 
quite  consumed.  The  most  active  convicts  climbed 
boldly  upon  the  roofs  contiguous  to  the  fire,  and 
directed  the  play  of  the  water  ;  whilst  the  bulk 
were  employed  in  forming  lanes,  and  rapidly  pass- 
ing buckets  to  the  engines,  in  the  French  fashion. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  was  even  then  suspected, 
that  some  convict  had  caused  the  conflagration. 
The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  fire,  in  a  building 
where  the  prisoners  had  just  been  at  work,  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  had 
extended  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  could 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  causes. 
These  suspicions  were  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  result  of  a  regular  and  patient  inquiry  into  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  fire,  which  was  instituted 
by  the  Governor. 

Whilst  the  convicts,  the  Dockyard  workmen,  and 
the  soldiers,  were  all  at  work  extinguishing  the 
flames,  a  report  spread  amongst  the  latter  that 
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the  prisoners  intended  to  rise.  At  this  time  it 
should  be  observed,  that  not  a  single  vessel  of  war 
was  stationed  in  the  Bermudian  waters.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  went  to  their  commanding  officer,  and 
reported  to  him  the  suspicious  conversations  which 
they  had  overheard.  Exclusive  of  guards  and 
sentinels,  a  reserve  of  about  thirty  soldiers  was 
obtained  only  by  ordering  all  the  officers'  servants, 
and  others  in  temporary  civil  employments,  to 
proceed  to  the  barracks  to  be  ready  to  turn  out 
as  soldiers.  There  were  also  about  a  dozen  avail- 
able artillerymen.  The  officer  commanding  the 
little  garrison  directed,  therefore,  a  light  gun  to  be 
in  readiness,  to  be  loaded  with  grape-shot,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  if  necessary.  The  gun  was  never 
loaded. 

If  the  intention  to  break  out  ever  reall}^  existed, 
it  was  evidently  soon  abandoned  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  prisoners  behaved  very  well.  There 
were  however,  as  was  to  be  expected,  some  glaring 
exceptions.  At  one  spot,  a  party  of  prisoners 
were  discovered  in  the  act  of  breaking  in  the  door 
of  a  building  unconnected  with  the  fire.  They 
took  to  flight  on  finding  themselves  observed. 
Another  party  stole,   and  got  drunk   upon  some 
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wine  kept  in  an  old  storehouse  for  sacramental 
purposes. 

The  total  value  of  the  damage  done  by  the  fire 
was  estimated  at  nearly  dOOOL  sterling.  In  spite 
of  the  oiFer  of  ample  rewards,  the  cause  has  never 
been  discovered. 

Our  old  friend  Sydney  Jack  was  up  and  stirring 
some  time  after  the  fire,  petitioning  the  authorities 
to  shorten  his  and  his  comrades'  ^terms  of  im- 
prisonment for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
and  complaining  that  the  Home  Government  had 
never  even  thanked  them  for  their  exertions. 
Unfortunately  for  Jack,  many  suspect  that  he  was 
himself  the  incendiary.  Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing like  evidence  against  him ;  but,  from  the 
determination  and  secrecy  with  which  the  arson 
was  effected  and  the  fact  that  offers  of  rewards 
have  had  no  effect,  it  is  suspected  that  a  single 
convict  was  alone  guilty.  One  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  inquiry  stated,  indeed,  that  he  had  seen  a 
prisoner  running  along  the  upper  beams  of  the 
building  about  ten  minutes  before  the  flames 
broke  out.  Now,  if  there  is  any  one  single 
convict  who  could  plot  and  carry  out  so  despe- 
rate a  measure  by  himself,  that  man  is  Sydney 
J  ack.     If  this  suspicion  should  ever  be  proved  to 
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have  been  well  founded  ;  the  bold  plan  of  firing  a 
house,  and  then  earning  freedom  by  zeal  and 
labour  in  trying  to  extinguish  the  flames,  will 
obtain  Sydney  Jack  a  renown  that  must  throw  his 
past  honours  into  immeasurable  shade.  However, 
he  has  not  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  verbal  and 
epistolary  exertions,  met  with  any  success.*  His 
letters  must  have  been  written  for  him,  as  he  is 
described  as  completely  illiterate. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  at  Boaz  Island  is  the 
painter  Kirwan,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
some  years  ago  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  at  Ireland 
Eye,  near  Dublin.  He  was  saved  from  the  gibbet, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the  fourth  estate.  But 
he  maintains  that  he  had  no  justice  dealt  to  him  : 
for  that,  if  guilty,  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged, 
and  if  innocent,  he  should  have  been  set  at  liberty. 
He   has,    at   all  events,   been  treated  with  great 


*  Sydney  Jack  should  write  at  once  to  Mr.  Digby  Sey- 
mour, M.P.  That  gentleman  evidently  considers  that  assisting 
to  extinguish  a  fire  is  a  purgatorial  process,  cleansing  from 
all  crime  ;  and  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  Sydney  Jack_,  he 
would  certainly  write  to  "  The  Times,"  suggesting  the  imme- 
diate liberation  of  that  worthy  and  the  thousand  "  unfortu- 
nates "  who  aided  at  the  dockyard  fire.  Poor  fellows !  They 
would  gladly  return  to  England  to  *'  work  "  —  to  use  their  own 
graphic  expression. 
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leniency;  having  never  undergone  much  hard 
labour.  A  convenient  sore  leg  has  been  of  great 
service  to  him.  He  has  only  been  employed  in 
light  duties.  For  some  time  he  was  clerk  in  the 
hospital  hulk  at  Boaz.  As  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  arrive  during  the  old  system,  he  will 
doubtless,  in  a  few  years,  return  to  the  bosom  of 
that  second  wife,  whom  he  married  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  first. 

"  Indeed,  it  followed  hard  upon.    .  . 

Thrift,  thrift, the  funeral  bak'd  meats, 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables." 

The  year  before  last,  Garrett,  the  perpetrator  of 
the  famous  gold-dust  robbery,  obtained  his  liberty. 
His  exile  had  been  considerably  shortened  by  that 
appearance  of  good  conduct  which  has  so  long 
been  irresistible  to  philanthropical  jailers  and 
eloquent  chaplains,  too  easily  deceived  by  their 
benevolent  wishes. 

This  man,  on  Kirwan's  first  appearance  in  the 
Somers'  Islands,  called  upon  him  and  treated  him 
with  the  respect  that  (according  to  Milton)  prevails 
in  another  place,  when  addressing  Satan.  For 
Garrett, 

"  bowing  low 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  jail, 
Where  honour  due  and  rev'rence  none  neglect," 
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proceeded  to  address  the  distinguished  stranger.  He 
informed  him  that  he  (Garrett)  had  hitherto  been 
considered  the  chief  of  the  place  ;  but  that  he  now- 
resigned  that  honour  to  Kirwan  ;  believing  doubt- 
less, that, 

"  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  jaiV^ 

He  thus  also  delicately  intimated  that  a  mere 
robber  could  not  compete  in  dignity  with  a 
famous  murderer.  It  is  said  that  Kirwan  was 
highly  indignant  at  this  extraordinary  compliment. 

At  his  departure  for  England  in  1855,  Garrett, 
on  taking  leave  of  his  felonious  friends,  informed 
them  that  he  was  going  to  enjoy  himself  on  the 
Continent,  w^here  his  wife  awaited  him  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  gold-dust  robbery,  for  -which  he  had 
been  exiled ! 

His  subsequent  career  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  He  emigrated  to  Melbourne,  where  he 
w^as,  very  soon  afterwards,  convicted  of  partici- 
pating in  a  great  bank  robbery.  He  has  been 
sentenced  to  ten  years  penal  servitude  in  that 
colony.  It  may  now,  therefore,  be  hoped,  that  the 
too  tender  mother  country  will  not  again  be 
burdened  with  the  keep  and  moral  education  of 
Mr.  Garrett. 
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The  painter  Kirwan's  mitigated  term  has  not  yet 
expired.  Meantime  he  is  still  occasionally  allowed 
to  cultivate  his  art  {oi painting)  for  the  benefit  of 
a  favoured  few. 

The  *'  Pearl,'*  a  Bermudian  bark,  already  famous 
though  only  built  last  year,  carried  to  England  (in 
her  second  voyage,  December,  1855)  upwards  of 
220  returned  convicts.  She  took  only  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  days  to  perform  the  voyage  — 
one  of  unprecedented  rapidity.  For  this  her 
owners  received  1000^.,  as  arranged  by  the  Local 
Government.  The  *^  Castle  Eden,"  an  English 
vessel,  brought  out  early  last  year  346  convicts. 
She  took  home  again  170  convicts  in  January, 
1856.  For  this  her  owners  were  paid  by  the 
English  Government  a  total  of  5000/.  sterling, 
whereas  half  that  amount  would  have  been  ex- 
cellent payment. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1856,  the  Bermudian 
barque  "  Sir  George  Seymour  "  started  for  England 
with  160  more  convicts.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  in 
the  course  of  last  year  no  less  than  550  convicts  re- 
turned from  Bermuda  alone,  to  be  let  loose  in  Eng- 
land a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  Probably  not 
one  of  these  men — however  ill  behaved — had  com- 
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pleted  the  full  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  his 
judge,  and  the  far  greater  part  had  had  their  sen- 
tences shortened  by  more  than  one  half.  It  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  any 
man  of  common  sense,  that  this  winter  has  been 
fertile  in  desperate  crimes  in  our  too  lenient  coun- 
try. If  the  old  axiom  be  true,  that  the  certainty  of 
punishment  is  more  effective  than  its  severity,  how 
ill  calculated  was  the  system  so  long  persisted  in, 
to  produce  any  satisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  convicts,  named  Lodge,  who  returned 
to  England  last  year,  became  the  hero  of  a  dis- 
graceful romance.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
exile,  he  had  acted  as  servant  to  Dr.  Beck  of  the 
convict  establishment,  who  had  a  very  good  opinion 
of  him.  Lodge,  whilst  thus  employed,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Mrs.  Romeo,  who  kept  a  small 
huckster's  shop  in  Ireland  Island,  outside  the  Dock- 
yard. She  was  a  woman  of  colour,  and  wife  of  a 
sailmaker  (also  of  colour)  who  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  service  of  Government.  Together 
the  Romeos  had  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.     They  had  also  three  children. 

Some   months   after   Lodge's    departure,    Mrs. 
Romeo  one  day  asked  permission  of  her  husband  to 
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go  for  a  lark  to  St.  George's.  She  took  her  boy  with 
her,  and  embarked  with  him  on  board  the  Halifax 
steamer.  When  the  boy  discovered  his  mother's 
intention  of  absconding,  he  not  only  refused  to 
proceed  with  her,  but  carried  back  to  his  father,  at 
the  Dockyard,  one  of  the  boxes — unfortunately  the 
wrong  one.  Mrs.  Romeo  escaped  with  about  800^. 
in  gold,  and  with  the  title-deeds  of  three  houses. 

Mr.  Romeo,  on  hearing  the  news,  was  in  despair 
at  the  loss — not  of  his  Juliet,  but  —  of  his  money, 
which,  at  first,  there  appeared  not  to  be  the  slightest 
chance  of  recovering.  For,  as  he  had  had  no 
suspicions  of  his  wife's  intentions,  he  had  no  clue 
by  which  he  could  trace  the  object  or  destination 
of  her  flight. 

But  the  next  regular  mail  brought  out  a  letter 
for  Mrs.  Romeo,  which  her  husband  opened,  and 
which  fully  opened  his  eyes  to  the  mystery.  The 
letter  was  from  Lodge's  mother,  forwarding  one 
which  she  bad  received  from  her  son  for  that 
purpose.  The  purport  of  the  letter  was  to  acquaint 
Mrs.  Romeo  that  Lodge  had  not  yet  recovered  his 
freedom.  It  is  the  custom  to  send  home  a  convict 
a  few  months  before  he  is  finally  discharged ;  and 
thus  Mrs.  Romeo  had  made  a  miscalculation  in 
expecting  to  be  immediately  joined  by  Lodge  in 
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England.  Her  haste  and  impatience  were  her 
ruin — or,  let  us  hope,  her  salvation.  Some  legal 
gentlemen  in  England  were  employed  by  her 
husband  to  find  her  out.  They  surprised  Mrs. 
Romeo  at  a  village  in  Yorkshire  ;  persuaded  her 
to  give  up  what  she  had  left  of  the  property  pur- 
loined, and  even  induced  her  to  return  to  Bermuda. 
There  the  author  left  her  residing  with  her  mother 
at  Spanish  Point,  being  refused  permission  to  return 
to  Ireland  Island  by  the  Dockyard  authorities. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Romeo  was  on  her  voyage  from 
Halifax  to  Liverpool,  she  (according  to  a  Hudders- 
field  paper)  charmed  her  fellow-passengers  by 
"  her  pleasing  appearance  and  manners."  Whilst 
living  in  England  she  "  became  a  constant  attendant 
at  a  Methodist  chapel ; "  and  further,  we  are  told 
that  "  her  life  appeared  to  be  an  exemplification  of 
religious  sanctity."  ^ 

The  real  fact  appears  to  be,  that,  as  Mrs.  Romeo's 
pockets  were  full  of  doubloons,  the  vulgar  believed 
her  to  be  immensely  rich.  They  therefore  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  rank  of  "  a  coloured  lady^'^ 
and  were  altogether  in  raptures  about  her. 

If  Beelzebub  himself  were  to  visit  England  with 
an  appearance  of  wealth,  we  should  certainly  be 
called  upon  to  admire  the   "  pleasing  appearance 
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and  manners  " — perhaps  even  the  "  sanctity  *' —  of 
that  coloured  gentleman. 

Convicts  on  their  way  home  naturally  behave 
well.  On  their  way  out  it  is  sometimes  far  other- 
wise. The  before-mentioned  "  Castle  Eden"  brought 
out  some  incorrigible  ruffians,  and  the  whole  batch 
(being  subject  to  the  new  regulations  already  ex- 
plained) had  no  motive,  but  fear,  to  maintain  good 
conduct.  The  want  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  in  charge  appears  also  to  have  been  la- 
mentable. The  result  was  a  scene  of  riot,  dis- 
order, and  confusion  throughout  the  voyage,  which, 
if  not  proved  by  ample  testimony,  would  seem  to 
be  almost  incredible. 

The  convicts  having  threatened  to  kill  the  surgeon, 
if  he  dared  to  go  down  amongst  them  any  more, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do  frequently,  he,  instead  of 
having  the  ringleaders  seized  and  flogged,  ceased  to 
go  at  all  below. 

The  military  on  board  consisted  of  a  captain, 
two  subalterns,  and  thirty-five  soldiers.  They 
were  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  anarchy  amongst 
the  convicts.*  These  were  under  the  sole  charge  of 

*  The  advocates  of  extreme  tenderness  to  criminals,  may 
now  study  an  excellent  example  of  its  beneficial  efiects,  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Castle  Eden  "  transport. 
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the  surgeon,  who  would  never  permit  an  example 
to  be  made  of  any  of  them. 

Thus  left  to  themselves,  they  grew  bold  by 
impunity.  They  picked  the  military  captain's 
pocket,  upon  his  once  going  forward  amongst 
them.  They  also  kicked  one  of  the  subalterns  in 
a  manner  both  painful  and  ignominious.  At  one 
time  they  contrived  to  obtain  some  gunpowder, 
and  were  discovered  attempting  to  load  two  of  the 
ship's  guns.  These  pieces  were,  in  consequence, 
removed  from  midships  to  the  poop.  On  another 
occasion  they  endeavoured  to  break  down  the 
barrier  which  separated  them  from  the  after  part 
of  the  ship.  But  the  commanding  officer  sta- 
tioned his  men  on  the  poop  with  loaded  arms, 
and  pointed  two  guns,  charged  with  grape-shot, 
at  the  ruffians,  which  measures  effectually  checked, 
without  bloodshed,  their  desperate  designs.  After 
this,  a  few  only  of  the  prisoners  were  allowed  on 
deck  at  any  one  time  ;  but  helow^  they  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  There  they  amused  themselves 
by  establishing  guards  and  posting  sentinels.  They 
got  up  pugilistic  encounters,  with  regular  rounds 
and  seconds,  making  spread  eagles  of  those  who 
refused  to  fight.  They  also  held  jocular  courts- 
martial,  which  were,  however,   no  joke  to  those 
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who  were  condemned  by  them;  for  sentences  of 
flagellation  were  carried  into  immediate  effect  with 
great  severity.  If  justice  had  guided  their  deci- 
sions, their  energy  would  have  compensated  for 
the  weakness  of  the  surgeon  in  charge.  But  it  is 
but  too  probable  that  the  worst  men  flogged  the 
better  ones  for  not  being  as  bad  as  themselves. 

On  arriving  at  Bermuda,  owing  to  contrary 
winds,  the  "  Castle  Eden "  was  compelled,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  anchor  at  Murray's  anchorage  to 
the  north  of  St.  George's.  Whilst  there,  a  violent 
storm  from  the  north-west  nearly  drove  the  ship 
ashore.  One  of  the  cables  gave  way ;  and  the  danger 
of  losing  the  remaining  anchor  appeared  for  some 
time  imminent.  It  was  found  necessary,  not  only 
to  keep  all  the  prisoners  below,  but  to  fasten  down 
the  holds.  The  yellings,  the  entreaties  of  these 
wretches,  lately  so  desperate,  petitioning  to  be 
given  a  chance  for  their  lives,  were  of  necessity 
sternly  disregarded.  At  last,  when  the  weather 
had  moderated  a  little,  the  vessel  advanced  towards 
the  Dockyard ;  but  overtaken  by  darkness,  and 
afraid  of  getting  on  the  rocks,  it  anchored  further 
off  than  usual. 

Here,  however,  almost  within  hail  of  two  men- 
of-war,  and  in  sight  of  their  final  destination,  it 
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might  be  supposed  that  the  convicts  would  not 
have  dared  to  give  further  trouble ;  but  the  long 
established  anarchy  appeared  determined  to  resist, 
to  the  last,  all  order. 

That  night  the  prisoners  were  so  violent,  that 
the  surgeon  sent  off  to  the  senior  naval  officer  for 
assistance.  Captain  Seymour  of  the  "  Pembroke  " 
went  on  board,  in  person,  with  a  party  of  sailors 
and  marines.  The  presence  of  this  reinforcement 
sufficed  to  overawe  the  rioters.  Captain  Seymour 
went  down  boldly  amongst  them,  accompanied  by 
the  surgeon.  They,  at  first,  crowded  round  the 
officers,  but  when  quietly  told  to  go  back  to  their 
mess-tables,  the  greater  part  obeyed  immediately. 
The  naval  captain  made  them  a  speech  to  which 
they  listened  attentively,  but  in  the  midst  of  it, 
the  surgeon  seized  hold  of  a  convict,  and  shouted, 
" I've  got  you,  you  rascal!"  At  the  same  moment 
the  gallant  captain  felt  a  hand  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  his  pocket.  The  thief,  however,  broke  loose 
from  the  surgeon,  and  hid  himself  in  the  crowd  of 
his  comrades.  The  captain's  pocket  was  not  picked, 
because  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Two  days  later,  nevertheless,  the  whole  batch  of 
prisoners  were  landed  without  any  difficulty  or 
disturbance.     They  were  distributed  between  the 
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hulk  in  the  camber  and  the  convict  barracks  at 
Boaz.  About  a  month  after  their  arrival,  four  of 
this  batch  were  flogged  at  Boaz  for  insubordina- 
tion, and  other  examples  were  subsequently  made 
of  more  of  them.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  up  to  the 
author's  departure,  they  had  generally  behaved  as 
well  as  the  other  convicts.  So  effective  is  a 
rigid  and  unswerving  discipline,  even  with  the 
most  desperate  characters.  It  appears,  however, 
reasonable  to  expect  that  when  (as  must  eventu- 
ally be  the  case)  all  the  convicts  at  Bermuda  will 
come  under  the  new  system  of  unmitigated  sen- 
tences, it  will  not  be  safe  to  trust  them  together  in 
large  bodies,  under  slight  supervision,  as  is  at 
present  permitted,  with  impunity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  system  of  shortening 
sentences,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
whilst  in  durance,  has  completely  failed ;  and,  in 
consequence,  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  absurdly  indulgent  diet  of  the  prisoners, 
the  practice  of  herding  them  together  in  great 
numbers,  irrespective  of  character  and  conduct, 
and  their  facilities  for  making  money,  are  still  open 
questions,    as    regards    any  benefit   that   accrues 
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thereby,  either  to  the  safety  of  the  public  or  to  the 
reformation  of  the  offenders.  If  persisted  in,  as  a 
general  measure,  the  worst  class  of  prisoners,  at 
all  events,  —  such  as  are  generally  sent  to  Bermuda 
—  should  be  excepted  from  its  benefits. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  crime  is  increasing 
in  England,  and  that  detection  does  not  make 
equal  progress.  For  though  it  is  easy  to  collect 
statistics  of  criminals  in  prison,  yet  undetected 
— often  unreported  —  crimes  are  not  so  easily 
reckoned.  In  these  matters,  local  statistics  are 
often  very  deceptive.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that 
hitherto  no  great  number  of  convicts  have  been 
sent  for  the  second  time  to  Bermuda.  But  that  is 
no  proof  that  those  who  do  not  return  become 
honest  men.  There  are  so  many  prisons  in  the 
world — locomotion  is  now  so  easy — and  felons  take 
so  many  aliases^  that  accurate  estimates  of  the 
numbers  of  relapsed  convicts,  could  be  obtained 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  trouble.  For 
instance  the  fact  that  the  convict  Garrett  has 
become  again  a  condemned  felon  in  Melbourne 
is  known  chiefly  because  of  the  greatness  and 
celebrity  of  his  robberies.  The  histories  of  ordi- 
nary felons  are  not  so  easily  collected.     Besides. 
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discharged  convicts  often  grow  wary,  and  employ 
pupils  to  incur  the  risks,  whilst  they  share  the 
profits  in  safety. 

The  English  public  is  distracted  by  a  multiplicity 
of  projects  for  settling  the  much  agitated  question 
of  the  treatment  of  criminals  *,  as  to  whether, 
finally,  the  main  object  is  to  be  the  defence  of 
society,  the  reformation  of  its  enemies,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  both  those  measures. 

When  England  has  had  a  sufficient  personal 
experience  of  the  "  work  "  to  which  hastily  released 
convicts  betake  themselves  with  a  stronger  gusto 
than  ever,  she  will  learn  to  doubt  official  sta- 
tistics pregnant  with  malefactors  reformed  upon 
paper.  Then,  we  may  again  hope  that  common 
sense  will  regain  her  empire  over  maudlin  sen- 
sibility. Criminals  of  a  deep  die  cannot  be  molli- 
fied, any  more  than  great  wars  can  be  carried  on, 
with  rose-water.  Before  a  Howard  and  a  Fry 
interfered   in   the   cause   of  humanity,    even   the 

*  For  some  years  the  honest  poor  have  been  quite  neglected, 
in  comparison  with  interesting  and  "  unfortunate  "  cut-throats 
and  robbers. 

"  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum, 
Si  vis  esse  aliquis  :  probitas  laudatur,  et  alget." 
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innocent  were  often  cruelly  treated  in  prison ;  but 
for  many  years,  the  national  bias  has  tended 
towards  the  other  extreme,  and  the  guilty  have 
been  treated  as  unfortunate  beings,  claiming  an 
especial  degree  of  sympathy  and  kindness.*  Let 
us  hope  that  the  happy  medium  may  yet  be  found 
between  legal  cruelty  and  legal  impunity  to  crime ; 
but  let  us  not  imagine  that  mere  education  will 
either  reform  great  criminals,  or  even  prevent 
great  crimes  for  the  future. 

The  education  of  the  poorest  classes  (generally 
considered,  in  spite  of  much  villany  in  high  places, 
the  chief  nurseries  of  crime)  is  believed  by  many 
persons  to  be  the  infallible  remedy  for  which  so 
many  have  vainly  been  seeking.  The  author 
cannot  adopt  this  opinion  unless  subject  to  a 
condition,  which  is  not  at  present  much  in  fashion 
in  England.  Education,  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  re- 
formatory agent  of  the  masses^  must  be  founded  on 
that  consoling  basis,  which  holds  out  to  the  poor 
and  needy  of  this  passing  world  especial  hopes  of 
eternal  riches  in  the  next. 

To  attempt  to  win  the  destitute  to  virtue  by 

*  In  former  days  robbers  were  hanged ;  but  at  present  the 
only  necks  in  danger  are  those  of  the  robbed. 
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any  other  means  —  however  brilliant  in  theory  and 
alluring  in  practice  —  would  be  like  offering  to 
starving  men  that  "  fruitage  fair  to  sight,"  which 
deceived  our  first  parents  who 

"  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes." 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

NOBLE   LOGIC. A   CROTCHETTY    STATESMAN. —  CIVIL   AUTHORI- 
TIES    ON     PREPARATION    FOR    WAR WHAT    THE     BERMUDAS 

ARE,     AND    OUGHT    TO    BE.  ENGLAND'S     RIGHT    AND    MOTIVE 

TO    INTERFERE. LOCAL    REFORM    IMPOSSIBLE. CONNEXION 

BETWEEN  BERMUDA  AND  THE  STATES. NECESSARY  CON- 
CENTRATION OF  AUTHORITY. IMPERFECT  DEFENCES. VA- 
RIOUS SUGGESTIONS. VALUE  OF  THE  ISLANDS. THE  CON- 
VICTS  A   MATTER    OF    ANXIETY. GRIEVANCES    OF    THE    LINE. 

ADVANTAGE      OF      HAVING     PICKED      CORPS.  —  REGIMENTAL 

MAJORS    OF    THE    LINE    ILL    USED   IF    POOR. FAVOUR    SHOWN 

TO      GUARDS     GENERALLY.  THE      COUNTRY    NOT     BENEFITED 

THEREBY. PROPOSED    MOTTO    FOR   A   PART    OF    THE    LINE. 

A   GOOD    TIME    COMING.  —  A   FUTURE   PICTURE. 

A  FEW  months  ago,  a  noble  lord  made,  "  in  a 
certain  place,"  a  speech,  the  essence  of  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence :  — 

"  England  unprepared  has  overcome  Russia  pre- 
pared, therefore  it  is  better  to  be  unprepared  than 
prepared."  If  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was 
present  at  the  delivery  of  this  original  opinion ;  we 
may  expect,  that  the  future  editions  of  His  Grace's 
work  on  logic,  will  contain  a  lordly  example  of 
Ignoratio  eknchi,  or  "  irrelevant  conclusion." 
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If  the  premises  of  the  noble  lord  had  been  true, 
his  conclusion  would  still  have  been  palpably  false. 
But  unfortunately  his  lordship's  premises  were 
directly  opposed  to  notorious  facts.  England  did 
not  overcome  Russia  —  though  England,  France, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  with  the  moral  support  of 
Austria,  succeeded  in  making  a  peace  of  no  very 
glorious  character.  Valour  enough  England  did 
show  in  that  bloody  war.  But  skill  and  conduct ! 
The  less  said  on  that  subject  the  better. 

The  noble  sophist,  when  in  office,  exerted  him- 
self, with  considerable  success,  to  reduce  the  army 
to  a  state  of  utter  inefficiency.  Next,  when  war 
was  declared  he  prophesied  nothing  but  evil. 
Lastly,  when  peace  is  obtained  (chiefly,  as  regards 
England's  share),  by  unprecedented  exertions  in 
arming,  his  lordship  indirectly  claims  the  merit, 
as  the  result  of  his  own  reckless  reductions  of  our 
military  strength ! 

When  such  crochetty  men  are  permitted  to  rule 
a  state,  no  wonder  that  it  totters  in  time  of  diffi- 
culty, and  is  forced  to  lean  for  support  upon  the 
favour  of  its  ancient  enemies. 

If  in  a  free  state  like  England,  civilians  must 
unavoidably  regulate  our  military  defences  ;  at  all 
events,  they  should  be  men  of  judgment  and  ability. 
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In  all  ages  there  have  been  great  men,  who,  though 
not  warriors,  have  been  held  to  be  good  authorities 
in  the  general  theory  of  national  defence.  Take 
three  as  examples  in  different  countries  and  ages  — 
Josephus  *,  Machiavel,  and  Adam  Smith.  Two  of 
these  lived  a  lono^  time  a^o.  But  even  from  the 
oldest  of  them  many  modern  statesmen  might 
learn  something  useful ;  so  little  is  there  new  under 
the  sun. 

The  author  prefers  to  cite  civil  authorities,  as 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  interested  motives  in 
advocating  military  defences ;  and  also  because  no 
one  can  doubt  what  military  authorities,  from 
Hannibal  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  opined 
on  such  subjects. 

Josephus    says,  —  "  And  now  when  Demetrius 

saw  that  there  was  peace  everywhere 

he  disbanded  the  greatest  part  of  his  army^  and 
diminished  their  pay  ....  whilst  the  kings 
before  him  used  to  pay  them  in  time  of  peace 
.  .  .  that  they  might  be  very  ready  to  undergo 
the  difficulties  of  war,  if  any  occasion  should  re- 

*  Josephus  certainly  was  engaged  in  many  combats,  as  chief 
ruler  of  some  parts  of  Judaea ;  but  not  being  a  professional 
soldier,  is  styled  in  the  text  a  civil  authority,  though  he  was 
less  exclusively  so  than  Machiavel  and  the  others. 
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quire  it.''  Josephus  then  proceeds  to  relate  (as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  his  false  economy) 
the  defeat  and  ruin  of  Demetrius.*  According  to 
the  same  authority,  even  King  David,  though  often 
miraculously  assisted,  yet,  studied  and  practised 
military  rules  as  fully  as  if  he  had  depended  on 
them  solely  for  success. 

Again,  if  we  credit  Machiavel  (a  very  able 
writer,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  morality), 
Italy  lost  her  independence  from  neglecting  the 
arts  of  war,  in  her  eager  pursuit  of  the  arts  of 
peace. 

Some  years  ago,  the  peaceful  Wordsworth,  in 
lines  which  many  of  his  admirers  will  remember, 
expressed  his  fears  that  the  love  of  wealth  might 
endanger  the  continued  greatness  of  his  country; 
and  before  his  time,  Dr.  Johnson  had  also  given 
vent  to  similar  apprehensions. 

Another  civilian  —  a  greater  political  authority 
than  any  of  those  above  quoted  —  thus  wrote  about 
a  century  ago  :  —  "  An  industrious  and  upon  that 
account  wealthy  nation  is  of  all  nations  the  most 
likely  to  be  attacked ;  and  unless  the  state  takes 

*  Gibbon,  also  (who  was  wise  in  his  generation),  tells  us  that 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  his  successor  "  preserved  peace  by  a 
constant  preparation  for  war." 
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some  new  measure  for  the  public  defence,  the 
natural  habits  of  the  people  render  them  altogether 
incapable  of  defending  themselves."  * 

But  to  return  to  the  Bermudas.  The  reader  has 
seen  what  they  have  been  and  what  they  are.  To 
sum  up.  Firstly;  commercially  speaking,  the 
vast  sums  expended  and  now  expending  in  this 
colony,  are  sunk  for  ever  to  the  imperial  tax 
payers. 

Secondly ;  the  natives  contribute  nothing  to, 
and  are  not  much  concerned  in,  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Thirdly ;  the  colony  itself  can  never  rise  much 
higher  than  its  present  standard,  in  population  or 
intrinsic  value. 

Fourthly ;  to  England,  Bermuda  is  either  a 
strong  naval  and  military  fortress  and  depot,  or  it 
is  not  worth  one  year's  cost,  and  should  be 
abandoned  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Fifthly^  and  lastly ;  if  Bermuda  be  a  valuable 
possession,  its  proper  government  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  What  Bermuda  ought  to  be 
has  therefore  next  to  be  considered. 

Our  present  theory  is,  that  all  the  colonies  are 

*  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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held  by  Great  Britain  in  merely  temporary  guar- 
dianship ;  and  that  the  leading-strings  are  to  be 
snapped  as  soon  as  ever  the  political  progeny  can 
walk  and  act  by  themselves.  This  is  a  noble  and 
generous  idea.  A  colony  like  Australia,  for  in- 
stance, —  pregnant  with  a  great  political  future,  — 
discussing  the  important  question  of  allegiance  and 
independence,  and  England  calmly  looking  on, 
certainly  wears  the  aspect  of  a  new  and  noble 
phase  of  liberty  and  civilisation.  Reversing  the 
selfishness  of  pagan  Rome,  who  gradually  prepared 
her  dependants,  for  slavery,  Christian  England  vo- 
luntarily prepares  her  colonies  for  eventual  inde- 
pendence. Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  such  a 
policy,  on  suitable  occasions.  But  what  would  be 
sublime  towards  a  colony  like  Canada,  becomes, 
when  applied  to  Bermuda,  simply  ridiculous. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government  will  scarcely  deny  that  a  colony,  to 
claim  such  a  privilege  with  any  degree  of  reason, 
should  be  able  to  defend,  in  some  measure,  its  own 
independence,  or  at  all  events  contribute  thereto. 
Bermuda  does  neither.  It  does  not  even  pay  three 
quarters  of  its  own  civil  list. 

Again ;  as  Bermuda  is  at  present  necessary  to 
England,  the  latter  is  interested  in  its  being  well 
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governed.  It  has  also  the  right  of  interfering; 
bearing  as  it  does  about  nine-tenths  of  the  total 
expenses  of  the  place. 

If  a  reform  is  necessary  in  a  constitution  two 
hundred  years  old,  in  a  place  where  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  has  little  and  the  fear  of  revolu- 
tion no  effect  (the  latter  being  impossible),  how  is 
such  a  reform  to  be  effected  ?  When  none  of  the 
ordinary  curbs  to  legislative  abuses  exist,  it  is 
surely  laughable  for  the  Home  Government,  when 
appealed  to,  by  some  sensible  governor,  to  reply : 
''If  the  colony  require  reform,  it  must  reform 
itself!  " 

The  proper  and  reasonable  government  for  Ber- 
muda is  that  which  prevails  at  Gibraltar,  slightly 
modified  with  less  despotic  elements.  A  council 
partly  elected  and  partly  appointed  by  Government 
would  insure  more  attention  to  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  than  exists  in  Gibraltar, 
and  yet  leave  to  the  executive  that  concentration  of 
power  so  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  a  military 
fortress. 

The  Colonial  Parliament  of  Bermuda  is  never 
likely  to  reform  itself;  for  to  take  such  a  step 
a  number  of  persons  would  have  to  give  up  a  public 
support  upon  which  some  of  them  are  said  to  de- 
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pend  chiefly  for  their  existence.  The  majority  of  the 
gentlemen  who  now  sit  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
would,  nevertheless,  be,  in  the  end,  gainers,  in  all 
probability,  by  being  relieved  from  duties  that 
sadly  interfere  with  their  other  avocations.  The 
change  would  probably  lead  to  an  exhibition  of 
commercial  enterprise  which,  at  present,  is  wholly 
unknown  in  the  Somers'  Islands.* 

The  Bermudians  are,  and  have  long  been,  at 
least  as  closely  connected  with  the  United  States 
as  with  Great  Britain.  The  damaged  goods  of  the 
former  country  compete  with  those  of  England 
in  filling  their  stores.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  present  loyalty  of  the  colony. 
But  a  war  with  the  country  on  which  they  so  much 
depend  for  commerce,  and  to  which  many  young 
Bermudians  emigrate  to  make  their  fortunes,  would 

*  One  simple  plan,  to  make  Bermuda  a  fortress  without  in- 
jury to  constitutional  principles,  would  be  to  put  it  on  the 
footing  nearly  of  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  leaving  the  local 
government  to  the  Governor  representing  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  allowing  Bermuda  to  return  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Thus  colonies  in  which  self-govern- 
ment is  not  feasible  might  yet  share  in  the  advantages  of  the 
British  constitution.  Of  course,  colonies  which  govern  them- 
selves, and  in  which,  the  governor  is  only  a  moderator,  not  a 
ruler,  such  as  Canada,  could  have  no  claim  or  object  to  appoint 
imperial  representatives. 
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probably  stagger  their  allegiance,  and  lead  to  a 
recurrence  of  such  circumstances  as  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  volume. 
Moreover,  in  the  last  American  war,  Bermuda 
furnished  many  sailors  to  the  enemy's  fleet.  But 
this  fact  need  not  be  much  dwelt  upon,  as  too 
many  degenerate  Englishmen  were  also  guilty  of 
similar  treason. 

Many  of  the  Mudians,  themselves,  acutely  feel 
the  ridicule  that  attaches  to  their  cumbrous  constitu- 
tion. A  most  intelligent  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  exclaimed  one  day  to  the  author,  with  a 
significant  smile ;  "After  all,  this  is  almost  entirely 
a  naval  and  military  settlement."  He  spoke  the 
simple  truth.  Remove  the  Garrison,  the  Dockyard, 
and  the  occasional  men-of-war,  and  fishing  villages 
would  in  a  few  years  replace  the  ruined  towns. 

Again,  if  there  is  any  colony  in  which  the  con- 
centration of  executive  power  is  especially  ne- 
cessary, that  colony  is  Bermuda.  Perhaps  from 
its  being  both  a  naval  and  military  station,  two 
chiefs  are  unavoidable.  But  surely  that  is  enough. 
At  present  there  are  three  nearly  independent 
authorities;  a  colonel  who  is  civil  governor;  a 
colonel  who  commands  the  troops  ;  and  an  admiral, 
who  is  in  fact  governor  of  Ireland  Island  including 
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the  Dockyard.  Here  we  have  in  perfection  that 
division  of  power  and  frittering  away  of  responsi- 
bility, which  is  the  death-blow  not  only  to  all 
"  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,"  but  to  all 
good  government. 

Then  to  revert  to  the  defences  of  the  islands. 
We  have  200  guns  of  insufficient  calibre,  defend- 
ing a  place  which  almost  any  military  nation 
would  deem  worthy  of  a  1000  pieces  of  artillery. 
Even  200  more  would  go  far  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable whilst  provisions  lasted;  or  two  or  three 
more  martello  towers  w^ould  do  much.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  a  few 
gunboats  would  supply  every  deficiency.*  They 
could  not  prevent  a  surprise ;  for  it  would  be  by 
no  means  easy,  even  in  moderate  weather,  to  carry 
these  boats  rapidly  round  to  the  weak  points  which 
might  be  threatened ;  and  even  when  there  they 
might  be  overmatched  by  war  steamers,  which,  in 
some  places,  could  come  within  musket-shot  of  the 
shore. 

A  military  road  along  the  south  coast,  available 

*  Lord  Dundonald  is  said  to  have  originated,  or  adopted 
that  idea.  But  the  experience  of  the  Crimea  has  confirmed  the 
Dake  of  Wellington's  estimate  of  land  batteries.  One  gun 
ashore  is  worth  several  afloat. 
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for  a  moveable  battery  of  artillery  is  an  old  sug- 
gestion, but  would  not  alone  form  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. But  enough  of  this  subject,  as  the 
Government  is  taking  these  matters  into  serious 
consideration. 

At  present  the  Islands  depend  for  safety  on  the 
presence  of  a  fleet;  a  fact  which,  in  war,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  fetter  the  movements  of  the 
latter. 

But  undoubtedly  the  greatest  difficulty  in  de- 
fending Bermuda  for  any  length  of  time  would  be 
the  provisioning  the  garrison  when  the  American 
markets  were  closed.  The  climate  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  preserve  salt  meat  for  more  than  a 
year  *,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  only  from 
the  United  States.  The  garrison  would,  after  a 
time,  be  compelled  to  live  on  fish  and  vegetables ; 
for  poultry  in   war   would   soon   be   exhausted. f 


*  Josephus  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  mention  cases  of 
besieged  fortresses  in  which  provisions  have  been  preserved  in 
a  good  state  for  a  hundred  years,  and  this  in  warm  chmates. 
The  Moderns,  with  all  their  sciences,  have  not  restored  this 
lost  receipt. 

•f  It  must  have  been  from  some  very  patriotic  Mudians  in- 
deed, that  Bishop  Berkeley  learnt  that  "  Beef  and  Mutton  " 
were  amongst  the  articles  that  made  Bermuda  not  "less  re- 
markable for  plenty  than  for  health." —  Vide  "  Proposal^''  &c. 
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Soldiers  (especially  English  soldiers)  would  not 
flourish  long  on  fish,  potatoes,  and  arrowroot,  if 
reduced  to  such  a  diet.  At  present  very  little 
corn  is  grown  in  the  Islands  ;  though  200  years 
ago  the  growing  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat 
Avas  imperative  on  every  land -owner.  If  the  colony 
shall  be  ever  placed  on  a  proper  military  footing, 
the  growth  of  corn,  if  not  made  compulsory,  should 
certainly  be  protected  and  encouraged. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  does  not  believe  that 
even  under  the  wisest  rules  the  Bermudas  could 
be  preserved  to  Great  Britain  for  any  long  period, 
without  a  decided  superiority  at  sea.  But  this  is 
surely  no  reason  for  leaving  them  liable  to  fall  by 
a  coup-de-main.  For  if  our  maritime  superiority 
be  indispensable  to  our  maintaining  the  permanent 
possession  of  Bermuda,  it  is  almost  equally  true 
that  the  permanent  possession  of  Bermuda  is  indis- 
pensable to  our  maritime  superiority  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

If  the  Somers'  Islands  ever  fall  into  the  possession 
of  the  United  States,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New 
World.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  spot 
more  convenient  for  assembling  an  expedition  and 
despatching  it  to  any  part  of  the  continent  with 
secresy  and  rapidity. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  whilst  on  the  subject 
of  defence,  that  the  convicts  now  form  about  one 
eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Islands  ;  and 
that  this  source  of  weakness  did  not  exist  in  either 
of  the  former  wars  with  the  United  States. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
perfecting  the  defences,  and  improving  the  govern- 
ment of  Bermuda ;  neither  of  them  measures  of 
any  great  difficulty.* 

The  first  great  step,  however,  towards  the  future 
military  efficiency  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  carry 
out  at  home  a  just  and  impartial  army  reform. 
And  this  not  merely  as  regards  the  private  soldiers. 
It  should  begin  with  the  officers.  It  is  time,  for 
instance,  to  attend  seriously  to  the  grievances  of 
the  Line. 

The  Guards'  officers,  with  greater  courage  than 
discretion,  have  challenged  this  discussion.  The 
Linesmen  seem  afraid  to  reply  ;  so  great  in  England 
is  the  dread  of,  and  the  subservience  to,  the  aris- 
tocracy on  the  part  of  all  official  persons,  great 
and  small.  No  wonder,  when  even  the  less  shackled 
portion  of    the  public  take   such   interest  in   all 

*  The  small  and  stationary  nature  of  the  population,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  place,  render  it  the  easier  for  the  British  govern- 
ment to  remodel  and  improve  it,  in  all  respects. 
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that  concerns  the  titled  ranks.  It  is  true  that  the 
public  often  treat  them  as  the  Chinese  do  their 
idols,  when  angry,  —  namely,  whip  them ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  their  idols.  Neither,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  this  meanness,  if  it  be  one,  half  so 
contemptible  as  the  more  universal  worship  of 
Mammon.* 

The  Guardsmen  are  generally  so  gentlemanlike 
and  so  well-bred,  that  it  is  not  an  agreeable  task 
to  make  any  remarks  displeasing  to  them.  But 
justice  has  too  long  slumbered ;  and  a  few  words 
must  now  again  be  said  in  favour  of  the  long- 
suffering  and  much  injured  officers  of  the  Line  in 
general. 

*  Whilst  English  society  proclaims  aloud  to  its  votaries, 
"  Make  money,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  make  money  !  "  whilst 
money  and  merit  are  considered  as  almost  synonomous  terms, 
there  can  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  extreme  haste  of  Pauls, 
Robsons,  Redpaths,  and  Sadleirs  to  become  rich  and  to  acquire 
at  any  risk,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  respect  and  adulation  of 
society.  For  still  it  may  be  said  of  numbers  in  modern 
London,  as  formerly  in  ancient  Rome : 

"  Criminibus  debent  hortos,  prsetoria,  mensas, 
Argentum  vetus,  et  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum." 

The  above  note  had  been  for  some  weeks  in  the  printer's 
hands,  and  was,  I  believe,  actually  in  type,  when  there  ap- 
peared an  eloquent  leader  in  "  The  Times  "  on  the  very  same 
theme. 
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No  one  denies  that  the  Guards  are  a  most  mag- 
nificent body  of  troops,  of  which  the  country  may 
be  justly  proud.  The  historian  of  the  Russian 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Inkermann,  calls  the  Guards 
"gigantic,"  and  describes  them  as  "all  picked 
men."  This  is  no  great  exaggeration.  The  Guards, 
as  compared  with  the  Line,  are  picked  men ;  and 
the  standard  of  height  is  never  so  low  by  regulation 
in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  bearskins 
also  contribute  greatly  to  make  them  appear 
"  gigantic." 

The  Guards  will  not  take  every  recruit,  even  if 
of  the  standard  height.  The  Line  admits  every 
one  who  passes  the  doctor.  The  pay  of  the  Guards 
is  better.  The  non-commissioned  officers  selected 
from  better  privates,  are,  of  course,  better  than 
those  of  the  Line.  Every  one  knows  how  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Guards  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, an  aristocrat,  heart  and  soul,  fully  ac- 
knowledged this  fact.  To  it,  indeed,  he  chiefly 
attributed  the  excellent  state  of  those  corps ; 
though  overlooking,  apparently,  the  great  advan- 
tage, in  addition,  of  the  better  materials. 

But  the  Guards  are  not  only  picked  men,  with 
superior  non-commissioned  officers  ;  but  they  are 
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also  very  seldom  exiled  to  colonial  and  never  to 
tropical  service ;  to  the  disorganising  effects  of 
which  the  Line  are  so  constantly  exposed. 

No  wonder  that,  with  all  their  advantages,  the 
Guards  are  an  unrivalled  body  of  troops.  It  is 
well  that  it  is  so ;  well  that  some  English  troops 
should  enjoy  the  advantages  possessed  by  conti- 
nental armies,  generally,  of  serving  chiefly  at  home, 
and  keeping  up  a  most  creditable  appearance  and 
efficiency ;  the  fame  of  which  the  battle-field 
serves  only,  to  augment  and  illustrate.  It  is  right 
also,  that  such  troops,  in  a  monarchy,  should  be 
officered  chiefly  from  the  aristocracy.  Thus  far 
may  cheerfully  be  conceded.  But  do  any  of  the 
above  considerations  render  it  reasonable,  politic, 
or  just,  that  the  promotion  of  the  Guards  should 
be  so  favoured,  as  to  retard,  and  often  to  destroy, 
the  legitimate  prospects  of  the  Line  officers,  who 
serve  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  whose 
constitutions  are  more  or  less  prematurely  injured 
by  repeated  service  in  tropical  climates  ? 

The  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  Line  who  com- 
mand regiments  (that  is,  who  have  had  the  money, 
interest,  or  unusual  good  fortune  to  attain  to 
such  commands  within  a  moderate  time)  have 
certainly  received  redress  from  the  new  regulations 
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of  1854;  for  now,  in  three  years,  tliey  become 
full  colonels :  whilst  captains  of  the  Guards  must 
be  six  years  in  that  rank  (as  lieutenant-colonels  in 
the  army)  before  they  can  obtain  their  full 
colonelcies. 

But  regimental  majors  of  the  Line,  Avhohave  not 
had  the  opportunity,  perhaps  not  the  money,  to 
purchase  promotion,  are  as  badly  situated  as 
before,  nay  even  worse.  For,  as  the  regular 
periodical  brevets  are  abolished,  even  tardy  pro- 
motion can  no  longer  be  reckoned  on  by  the  said 
majors.  It  is  at  all  events  as  possible  as  ever,  for 
them  to  vegetate  in  the  rank  of  major  for  fifteen 
years  or  more ;  and  during  that  period  to  see 
numbers  of  young  gentlemen  enter  the  service  in 
the  Guards,  and  become  lieutenant-colonels  in  the 
army  over  the  heads  of  men,  who  were  majors 
whilst  the  Guardsmen  lieutenant-colonels  were  still 
at  school. 

What  wonder  if  zeal  for  the  service  be  with 
most  Linesmen  as  rare  as  constancy  in  unrequited 
love — greatly  admired  and  seldom  met  with.* 

Although  the  Guards  only  compose  about  one 

*  A  man,  who  has  vegetated  for  a  long  time,  and  with  an 
aching  heart,  in  a  single  subordinate  rank,  is  in  great  danger 
of  really  becoming,  what  the  system  treats  him  as  —  incapable. 
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fifteenth  of  the  army,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  they  furnish  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
employed  generals ;  usually  securing  also  the  best 
berths.  The  other  day  the  three  commander-in- 
chiefships  in  India,  were  all  held  by  Guardsmen  at 
the  same  time ;  namely,  Sir  William  Gomm  at 
Calcutta,  Sir  George  Berkeley  at  Madras,  and  Lord 
Frederick  Fitzclarence  at  Bombay.  All  three 
owed  their  rapid  promotion  to  having  served  in 
the  Guards. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
three  successive  commanders  in  the  late  war,  were 
all  Guardsmen  ;  namely,  Lord  Raglan,  Sir  J. 
Simpson,  and  Sir  W.  Codrington ;  a  very  dis~ 
tinguished  Linesman  having  been  passed  over  to 
promote  the  last  named  officer. 

But,  of  course,  with  all  these  advantages, 
generals  from  the  Guards  have  carried  off  the  chief 
laurels  of  war  ?  Take  the  commanders  of  armies 
for  about  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  Guards 
can  boast  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  at  Walcheren  ; 
of  General  Elphinstone  at  Cabul ;  and  of  Raglan, 
Simpson,  and  Codrington  in  the  Crimea :  though 
Lord  Raglan  (having  passed  nearly  all  his  military 
life  on  the  staff)  can  only  nominally  reckon  as  a 
guardsman. 

Now  for  the   chiefs  of  the  Line  :   the  Duke  of 
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Wellington,  Sir  John  Moore,  Lords  Hill,  Keane, 
Gough,  Sir  John  Campbell  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
Any  comparison  between  the  two  lists  would  be 
ridiculous.  What  then  justifies  the  extra  army 
rank  of  the  Guards  at  the  expense  of  the  Line  ? 
Because  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  better  in  the  Guards  than  in  the  Line,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  officers  are  better  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  On  the  contrary  the  author 
sincerely  believes  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case ; 
and  that  great  things  might  be  expected  from  the 
Line,  if  the  great  majority  of  its  officers  had  any 
fair  prospect  of  promotion  opened  before  them. 

As  it  is,  the  Line  officers  generally  (that  is  those 
with  little  or  no  interest  or  wealth)  should  take 
for  their  motto  the  old  German  proverb, — 

"  Dien'  wohl  und  ford  re  keinen  Sold, 
So  werden  dir  die  Herren  hold." 

which  may  be  freely  translated  thus. 

Serve  well,  and  seek  no  recompense  to  earn. 
Your  chiefs  will,  then,  be  civil  in  return. 

"  A  soldier,"  said  Addison,  writing  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  "  should  be  something  of  a  courtier," 
if  he  desire  to  rise  in  his  profession.  Could  he 
return  to  earth  in  Queen  Victoria's  days,  Addison 
would  find  matters  so  little  changed,  in  this  respect, 
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that,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  he  would  scarcely 
believe  that  —  "  Queen  Anne  is  dead." 

But  let  us  hope  that,  under  royal  auspices,  a 
better  day  is  dawning,  not  perhaps  for  veterans, 
but  for  the  rising  generation.  Soon  justice  and 
foresight  will  become  the  general  rule  ;  and  England 
will  then  really  have  an  army  worthy  of  her  civil 
greatness.*  Then,  at  the  close  of  some  future  war, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  hoping  for  results  more 
satisfactory  than  an  unimproved  victory  —  a  sur- 
prise nearly  fatal  —  a  Quixotic  charge  —  a  town 
taken  chiefly  by  our  allies  ;  —  and  lastly,  a  fortress 
defended  very  gallantly  but  —  unsuccessfully ;  all  of 
these  followed  by  a  peace  of  which  (notwithstanding 
that  it  was  probably  the  best  that  could  be  made 
under  the  circumstances)  one  may  truly  ex- 
claim, '^lejeu  ne  vaut pas  la  chandelle!^^ 

Wars  were  wont  to  have  a  more  triumphant 
issue  when  England  was  so  well  armed  that  her 
chiefs  could  exclaim,  without  bombast,  depending 
on  skill  as  well  as  valour, 

"  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them  ;  nought  shall  make  us  rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true !  " 

*  Lord  Panmure  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  army,  by  concentrating  the  military  departments  under  a 
single  chief. 
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STATE    OF    ENGLAND   AT    AUTHOR's   RETURN. 

When  about  to  leave  Bermuda  for  Halifax,  it 
is  usual  to  proceed  to  St.  George's,  there  to  await 
the  return  of  the  mail  steamer  from  St.  Thomas. 
The  senior  naval  officer,  at  Grassy  Bay,  kindly 
lent  us  the  Admiralty  sail-boat  "Pearl"  to  proceed 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Somers'  Islands.  A 
young  mate  was  sent  with  us,  in  charge  of  the 
boat.  Our  passage,  the  wind  being  dead  ahead, 
was  a  long  beat  of  three  hours  and  a  half;  which 
gave  time  to  ripen  considerably  our  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mate.  He  was  a  fine  manly 
young  sailor,  and  appeared  to  be  as  thoroughly 
up  to  his  work  as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the 
merchant  service.     He  was  kind  and  attentive  to 
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all  on  board,  including  the  coloured  nurse  and  the 
baby.  He  soon  opened  to  us  his  heart,  with  the 
candour  of  his  age  and  profession.  He  had  hopes 
of  his  lieutenancy.  He  considered  his  captain,  one 
of  the  kindest  and  best  in  the  service.  He  ap- 
peared happy  and  contented.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
his  grievance.  On  a  certain  occasion,  he  had  been 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, — a  junior  of  noble  family  having  been  pre- 
ferred before  him. 

When  we  arrived  at  St.  George's,  it  was  too  late 
for  the  boat  to  return  to  the  Dockyard ;  and  the 
mate,  therefore,  passed  the  night  in  the  cabin. 
He  came,  however,  to  see  us  at  Mrs.  Hey  wood's 
comfortable  boarding  house;  and  interested  himself 
greatly  about  som.e  little  packages  accidentally  left 
behind.  Poor  fellow !  Forty-eight  hours'  later 
the  coloured  nurse,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  brought 
us  word  that  "  the  kind  young  gentleman  was 
drowned."  He  had  been  sent  out  between  nine 
and  ten  p.m.,  in  the  ^'  Kite  "  steamer  to  assist  a 
vessel  in  distress ;  and  had  taken  post  on  the 
paddle-box,  to  keep  a  good  look  out  in  the  moon- 
light. He  was  never  afterwards  seen  again ; 
having,  no  doubt,  fallen  overboard.  It  was  blowing 
hard  and  very  rough  at  the  time  ;  and  nothing 
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could  be  done,  or  even  attempted,  for  him.  He 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  son  of  a 
colonel  in  the  army. 

A  death  like  this,  sudden,  isolated,  and  unex- 
pected, occasions  a  far  greater  shock  than  when 
the  battle  field  strikes  down  its  victims  ;  for  in  the 
latter  case,  death  comes,  comparatively,  as  an  ex- 
pected visitor.  The  sad  event  threw  quite  a  damp 
over  our  approaching  departure  from  Bermuda. 


Our  time  for  leaving  the  Islands  has  arrived. 
The  little  Cunard  steamer  "  Merlin  "  is  getting  up 
its  steam  in  the  beautiful  harbour  of  St.  George's. 
Good  byes  are  over.  The  kind-hearted  com- 
mandant has  left  the  ship.  It  is  raining  fast ; 
thus  adding  to  the  gloom,  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  pervades  the  mind  at 
parting  from  old  friends  and  breaking  up  time- 
honoured  associations.  We  are  watching  the 
barracks  and  encampment  above  us.  All  at  once, 
the  heights  are  covered  with  men  in  great  coats. 
It  is  not  a  parade.  There  is  not  sufficient  regu- 
larity in  the  movements  for  that ;  and  besides,  the 
rain  is  pouring  down.  What  brings  them  all  out 
in  spite  of  the  weather?   We  are  lost  in  conjecture. 
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Captain  Sampson  of  the  "  Merlin,"  begins  to  have 
his  suspicions,  which  are  speedily  confirmed.  A  tie 
of  long  standing  has  just  been  severed.  An  old 
comrade,  shaken  in  health  by  many  a  burning 
clime,  and  wearied  at  heart  by  hopeless  stagnation  of 
rank,  is  about  to  take  his  final  departure.  He 
is  not  a  commander;  but,  if  justice  had  prevailed, 
he  would  long  since  have  attained  to  that  coveted 
position.  But  it  suited  the  convenience  of  a  great 
nobleman  that  his  hopes  of  promotion  should  be 
destroyed  ;  and  they  were  destroyed  accordingly. 

But  to  return  to  the  Mudian  hills.  An  old 
comrade  is  leaving.  He  has  his  faults  ;  —  who  has 
not  ?  But,  as  he  is  leaving  for  good,  they  are  not 
thought  of  just  now.  On  such  occasions,  the 
departing  are  like  the  dead  — Nil  nisi  honum  is 
the  established  rule.  We  must  give  him  a  parting 
cheer. 

Our  amiable  skipper  —  he  with  the  gigantic 
name  and  Liliputian  stature  —  scents  the  coming 
sport ;  and  resolves  to  contribute  his  share.  The 
Grecian-nosed  second  mate,  of  French  Canadian 
extraction  (the  man  who  saved  the  passengers 
at  the  wreck  of  the  "  Curlew  "),  loads  with  his  own 
hands  the  little  three  or  four-pounder  of  the 
"  Merlin." 
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We  commence  moving.  Clash — bang — clash  goes 
the  engine.  Hearing  now  becomes  impossible ; 
our  steamer  is  so  noisy  and  our  friends  are  so  far 
off.  The  band,  on  the  heights  (muffled  in  great 
coats),  is  playing  —  what  ?  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
make  out.  One  of  our  crew  (who  probably  can 
hear  the  grass  growing)  declares  the  tune  to  be 
"  Auld  lang  syne*''  It  is  not  a  very  rash  guess, 
in  all  probability.  Bang !  goes  the  steamer's  gun. 
If  the  engine  would  but  stop  for  a  moment,  we 
might  catch  the  last  parting  notes  of  that  beau- 
tiful band,  —  might  hear  those  parting  hurrahs. 
No  ;  we  hope  in  vain  for  a  "  stop  her  —  ease  her." 
The  inexorable  clash  — bang — clash  will  not  let  us 
hear  the  cheering,  but  we  can  see  it  plainly 
enough  in  the  shaking  caps  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs. The  gallant  Grecian-nosed  mate  fires  two 
more  salutes,  —  and  our  martial  friends  gradually 
disappear  in  the  distance. 

And  now  for  sea- sickness.  A  little  screw- 
steamer,  driving  against  a  head-wind  and  heavy 
sea,  is  trying  to  the  stoutest  sailors.  But  when 
habituated,  for  some  time,  to  daily  sailing,  one 
naturally  feels  humiliated  to  find  oneself  overcome, 
in  any  kind  of  craft,  by  the  most  degrading  of 
infirmities. 
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We  left  Bermuda  at  four  p.m.  on  a  Monday, 
and  anchored  at  Halifax  at  eleven  a.m.  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  —  a  passage  a  little  longer  than 
the  average. 

Bleak,  stony,  and  desolate,  is  the  first  aspect  of 
the  Nova  Scotian  shores.  But  what  a  magnificent 
harbour!  and  how  strongly  defended  and  com- 
manded! what  a  range  of  business-like  looking 
"wharfs !  what  a  bustling  and  large  town, —  as 
compared  to  St.  George's  and  Hamilton ! 

The  town,  however,  does  not  gain  by  propin- 
quity. It  appears,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  built 
of  thin  deal  planks,  with  here  and  there  a  stone 
house  of  comparatively  palatial  aspect,  besides 
some  really  fine  public  buildings  of  the  same 
durable  materials.  There  is  plenty  of  stone  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  the  hills  appear  to  be  made  of  it ; 
but  wood  is  cheaper,  and,  it  is  said,  makes  warmer 
houses  for  the  severe  winter.  A  very  few  brick 
buildings  are  also  seen  in  Halifax. 

The  lively  and  active  population  is  very  striking 
on  arriving  from  Bermuda.  It  is  England  once 
more ;  provincial  of  course,  but  still  England. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  very  valuable  place.  Travellers 
also  are  there  very  scarce.  Hence  the  want,  no 
doubt,  of  comfortable  hotels.     At  present,  board- 
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ing-houses  are  the  only  resources  of  families, 
entailing  a  public  life,  and  many  other  dis- 
comforts.* 

Halifax  is  a  great  place  for  fish,  with  which 
it  supplies  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Timber  is 
the  next  most  important  of  its  exports.  Rocks, 
pines,  and  picturesque  lakes,  with  very  little 
agriculture,  such  is  the  general  neighbourhood. 
The  shopkeepers  sell  to  you  when  it  suits  them, 
not  otherwise.  The  obligation  appears  to  be  with 
the  buyer,  who  must  be  very  civil  to  the  seller, 
and  take,  as  a  favour,  whatever  he  is  allowed  to 
purchase. 

The  press  appears  to  be  decidedly  below  that  of 
Bermuda  in  every  respect.  If  the  military  do  not 
ask  the  editors  to  their  parties,  some  of  the  fourth 
estate  use  their  irresponsible  power  in  a  manner 
which  must  give  more  pain  to  the  respectable 
members  of  the  profession  than  to  the  intended 
victims  of  scurrility. 

But  the  greatest  danger  incurred  by  the  naval 
and  military  quartered  at  Halifax,  is  of  quite 
another  kind.  In  every  street  and  lane,  fearful 
ravages   are   daily  made  on  warlike   hearts;   and 

*  Miss  Lovett's,  Holies  Street,  is  the  best  lodging-house  in 
Halifax. 
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those  whom  the  Russian  cannons  spared  are 
overthrown  by  the  light  artillery  of  Haligonian 
eyes.  One  hears  of  nothing  but  brides  and 
bridegrooms  in  esse  or  in  posse.  The  Crimean 
heroes,  with  their  honours  and  wonderfully  rapid 
promotion,  are,  of  course,  the  especial  favourites. 
Music,  that  food  for  love,  plays  twice  a  week  in 
the  gardens.  There,  you  may  see  youthful 
be-medalled  field-officers,  commanders,  and  naval 
lieutenants,  all  '' peacocking  "  with  their  "  muffins,^^ 
The  former  word  is  too  expressive  to  require 
explanation.  The  muffin  appears  to  be  chiefly  a 
Canadian  term.  It  is  applied  to  the  fair  partner 
of  a  sledge-drive  ;  it  being  common,  I  understand, 
to  stick  to  one's  muffin  for  the  season, — even 
though  the  altar  should  not  be  the  final  destination 
of  the  parties.  I  presume  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  idea  of  warmth  and  propinquity  which  a 
muffin  exhibits  at  the  breakfast  table. 

The  independence  of  the  young  ladies  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  astounding.  If  the  office  of 
chaperon  exists  at  all,  it  is  certainly  a  sinecure. 
Yet  no  evil  appears  to  arise  out  of  this  liberty, — 
unless  the  multiplicity  of  weddings  be  regarded  in 
that  light. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Admiral,  who  lent 
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US  his  carriage,  we  saw  something  of  Halifax  and 
its  neighbourhood  during  our  short  stay.  But  he 
himself  was  still  an  invalid,  and  anxious  to  be 
relieved  of  his  -command.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  throughout  the  extensive  station ;  and 
especially  at  Bermuda  and  Halifax,  where  he  has 
fixed  residences. 

"  The  Point "  (near  to  which  the  garrison  were 
encamped  last  summer)  and  the  North  West  Arm, 
both  near  the  harbour,  are  worth  seemg.  And 
after  crossing  the  ferry  from  Halifax  to  Dart- 
mouth there  are  very  pretty  drives  along  the 
endless  lakes ;  though  the  poverty  and  barrenness 
of  the  country  is  also  very  striking,  reminding  one 
of  the  propriety  of  its  appellation. 

The  General  at  Halifax  does  not  permit  the 
grass  to  grow  under  the  feet  of  his  garrison. 
During  summer,  he  encamps  the  regiments  exactly 
as  if  they  were  on  active  service.  The  soldiers 
bake  their  own  bread,  kill  their  own  meat,  and 
do  everything  for  themselves,  independently. 
The  troops  are  taught  also  to  throw  up  earth- 
works ;  and  I  saw  some  very  respectable  specimens 
of  their  labours.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
general,  if  the  officers  and  men  do  not  thoroughly 
learn  their  business. 

s  2 
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Great  numbers  of  the  garrison  are  at  present 
employed  in  steepening  the  glacis  of  the  citadel, 
where  the  62nd  are  quartered,  a  fine  regiment, 
very  popular  with  the  inhabitants  generally. 

The  soldiers  are  extremely  well  paid  for  their 
labour.  They  moreover  find  that  every  silver 
sixpence  paid  to  them  is  worth  sevenpence  half- 
penny in  Nova  Scotia.  It  appears  that,  at  one 
time.  Nova  Scotia  was  almost  entirely  drained  of 
silver.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  legislature  added 
three  pence  to  the  legal  value  of  every  shilling, 
and  three  half-pence  to  every  sixpenny  piece. 
And  as  a  penny  currency  and  a  penny  sterling  are 
still  exactly  the  same,  a  clear  gain  accrues  to 
all  persons  whose  wages  are  paid  in  silver  by 
Government.  But  no  doubt  an  indemnity  is 
taken  from  the  public  at  large,  by  a  slight  en- 
hancement of  the  prices  of  goods  ;  which,  however, 
cannot  effect  the  very  small  purchases  made  by 
soldiers.  The  currency  is  altogether  a  nominal 
affair;  English  and  American  coins  being  the 
only  money  in  circulation,  besides  local  and 
English  bank-notes. 

The  steamers  between  Boston  and  Liverpool 
touch  at  Halifax  only  for  an  hour  or  two.  On 
their    way   to    England,    they    usually   arrive    at 
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Halifax  at  an  uncertain  hour  between  nine  at 
night  and  four  in  the  morning —  a  most  incon- 
venient arrangement.  For  the  uncertainty  of  the 
period  of  arrival,  and  the  extreme  brevity  of  the 
steamer's  stay,  compels  the  expectant  passengers 
to  sit  up  and  lose  their  night's  rest ;  if  they  do  not 
like  to  incur  the  risk  of  missing  the  steamer,  and 
having  to  wait  a  fortnight  for  another  opportunity. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunard.  The  former  is  the  very 
obliging  mail-packet  agent  at  Halifax  of  the  line 
which  is  named  after  his  father.  The  lady,  a  very 
handsome  and  agreeable  person,  is  the  offspring  of 
Sam  Slick,  and  certainly,  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  numerous  works.  At  four  a.m.,  on  a  Friday, 
the  "  Niagara  "  actually  arrived,  after  a  false  alarm, 
many  hours  previously,  occasioned  by  the  arrival 
of  the  "Delta,"  a  new  steamer  for  the  Bermuda 
line.* 

We  were  not  off  till  seven  a.m.  ;  and  we  reached 
Liverpool  in  nine  days  and  a  half;  though  the 
'*  Niagara  "  is  said  to  be  the  slowest  boat  on  that 
line,  and  the  distance  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool  is 
2500  miles. 

*  The    "  Delta "   made  her   first    voyage  from    Halifax   to 
Bermuda  in  three  days  and  a  half. 
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The  custom  house  gave  us  no  trouble,  as  we  had 
brought  nothing  from  Bermuda  but  a  small  pro- 
duction of  great  value  to  us,  but  not  subject  to 
duty  of  a  fiscal  nature. 

We  return  to  find  England  enjoying,  as  well  as 
she  can,  an  uncertain  peace  —  to  find  political 
parties,  apparently,  almost  extinct,  and  a  veteran 
statesman,  of  no  party  and  of  all  parties,  still  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  ministry,  and  commanding 
the  confidence  of  his  country.  And  this  —  not  by 
Conservative,  Whig,  or  Radical  measures,  but — by 
inspiring  a  general  (though  somewhat  vague)  belief, 
that,  combining  astute  moderation  and  indomitable 
firmness,  he  nobly  personifies  the  English  nation 
in  the  presence  of  a  treacherous  and  agitated 
world. 
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ON   YELLOW   FEVER   EPIDEMICS    IN    BERMUDA. 

During  the  epidemic  of  1818-19,  there  were 
tAventy-eight  deaths  at  Ireland  Island  including 
only  five  soldiers.  At  St.  George's  the  total  deaths 
were  213  of  all  classes,  viz.  43  inhabitants,  42  sea- 
men, and  128  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
garrison,  of  which  Her  Majesty's  15th  regiment 
formed  the  principal  part. 

In  1843,  when  the  20th  regiment  was  in  Ber- 
muda, St.  George's  still  furnished  the  largest  con- 
tributions to  the  bills  of  mortality.  Colonel  Tul- 
loch  wrote  of  this  epidemic  —  *' Thus  it  appears 
that  one-sixth  of  the  troops  serving  at  St.  George's 
were  cut  off,  whilst  at  Hamilton  the  loss  was  only 
one  in  twenty-live,  and  at  Ireland  Island  one  in 
twenty-seven  of  the  strength." 

s  4 
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A  local  Sanitary  Commission  assembled  in  1854 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  destructive  fever 
of  1853.  The  evidence  or  opinions  of  nearly  a 
hundred  persons  were  given  to,  or  laid  before,  the 
commissioners.  Besides  oral  testimony,  there  were 
no  less  than  eighty-seven  signatures  to  written  evi- 
dence, from  medical  men,  officials,  both  European 
and  native,  and  the  vestries  and  corporations  of 
the  islands. 

Moreover,  the  eighty-seven  signatures  repre- 
sented an  even  greater  number  of  opinions,  as 
the  members  of  boards  and  corporations  did  not 
all  sign.  For  instance,  the  mayor  of  Hamilton 
signed  for  the  whole  corporation,  as  well  as  for 
himself. 

That  the  yellow  fever  of  1853  was  engendered, 
not  imported,  was  maintained  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  medical  witnesses.  But  it  was  little 
more  than  mere  opinion,  as  the  same  witnesses, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  confessed  that  the  disease 
was  either  infectious,  or  at  all  events  communi- 
cable under  certain  circumstances. 

The  non-importation  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1853 
was  established  in  the  general  opinion  chiefly  by 
medical  men  giving,  in  their  final  reports,  as  cases 
of  yellow  fever,  deaths,  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
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occurrence,  had  been  reported  as  ordinary  cases 
of  fever.  Neither  can  one  greatly  admire  the 
logic  by  which  the  commissioners  themselves  dis- 
posed of  the  fact  that  so  many  officers  took  the 
fever  after  visiting  the  Spanish  war-steamer 
"  Blasco  de  Garay."  This  vessel  arrived  in  six 
days  from  the  Havannah,  on  the  21st  August, 
leaving  again  on  the  30th.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  yellow  fever  had  been  raging  in  Cuba 
that  summer.  No  less  than  seven  of  the  officers 
who  visited  the  steamer  took  the  fever  between 
the  4th  and  21st  of  September,  six  of  whom 
died. 

These  facts  do  not  indeed  prove  that  the  officers 
caught  the  fever  by  going  on  board  the  steamer ; 
but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  commis- 
sioners disprove  the  supposition  by  their  state- 
ment that  "many  other  officers  who  had  visited 
that  ship  did  not  take  the  fever."  It  has  never 
been  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the 
communicability  of  a  disease,  to  prove  that  every 
person  had  taken  it  who  had  been  exposed  to  its 
influence. 

But  whether  the  disease  was  engendered  or 
imported, — in  either  case,  its  virulence  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  following  circumstances. 
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The  month  of  August  has  usually  been  the 
period  at  which  the  yellow  fever,  when  it  has 
visited  Bermuda,  has  developed  itself.  In  July 
1853,  a  most  unusual  quantity  of  rain  fell,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Appendix  B ;  and,  indeed,  the  year  in 
general  was  very  wet.  August  was  also  very  hot. 
Unusual  heat  and  damp  were  of  course  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  fever,  which  raged  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  beginning  of  December. 

Not  only  was  the  heat  and  rain  of  August,  1853, 
above  the  average,  but  an  unusual  number  of  days 
of  calm  and  very  light  winds  during  that  summer 
contributed  (as  did  also  a  prevalence  of  south  and 
south-east  winds)  to  render  the  season  very  un- 
healthy. As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  imprudent 
location  of  a  convict  hulk  near  to  the  shore,  in  the 
mud  of  St.  George's  harbour,  together  with  the 
then  very  bad  sanitary  condition  of  that  town, 
assisted  in  diffusing  if  not  in  originating  the 
epidemic. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Bermuda,  there  has  been 
no  precedent  for  such  great  mortality  as  then 
occurred. 

The  total  deaths  from  fever  in  1853  were  as 
follows:  — 
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Military   officers  of  all  departments  (including  4  wives)      19 
Non-commissioned  officers   and  privates  of  the  garrison, 
including  29  women,    19  children,   and  2  commissariat 
employes         _--_--     345 
Convicts  (including  9  warders)  -  -  -  -     161 

Inhabitants  of  Bermuda  (few  natives)  St.  George's  parish, 
85 ;  Pembroke,  including  town  of  Hamilton,  27,  with 
a  few  more  deaths  in  every  parish,  excepting  Warwick     138 


Total  deaths       -  -  -  -    663 


Of  the  294  non-commissioTaed  officers  and  soldiers 
carried  off,  120  died  at  St.  George's ;  and  many 
who  died  in  other  islands  had  probably  been 
removed  too  late  from  St.  George's  to  recover. 

The  troops  suffered  most  in  1853.  The  56th 
regiment  lost  altogether  222  men  inclusive  of 
women  and  children.  The  white  natives  suffered 
little — not  so  the  resident  Europeans,  for  the  word 
acclimatise  seemed  to  have  lost  its  force.  Long 
residence  gave  no  impunity.  But  the  coloured 
population  suffered  least  of  all.  The  few  cases 
amongst  them  were  very  poor  people,  including 
some  wretched  half-starved  Portuguese. 

Intemperance  undoubtedly  aggravated  the  epi- 
demic amongst  the  military ;  but  it  did  not  wholly 
account  for  its  extreme  virulence.  The  convicts 
suffered  severely,  though  very  much  less  than  the 
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military ;  and  the  former  could  not  indulge  greatly 
in  intemperance. 

The  average  strength  of  the  garrison  during  the 
epidemic,  was  1230;  and  295  soldiers  died  of  the 
fever. 

The  convicts  on  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  amounted 
to  1662.  They  lost  152  of  their  number.  Al- 
lowing, therefore,  a  large  margin  for  effects  of 
drunkenness,  there  must  yet  have  been  some  causes 
in  common  between  the  soldiers  and  the  convicts, 
to  account  for  the  mortality  in  those  bodies  ex- 
ceeding so  immensely  the  loss  even  amongst  the 
European  inhabitants  ;  for  the  loss  amongst  the 
civilians  of  both  colours  was  only  138,  out  of  a 
population  of  about  11,000  souls. 

The  causes  in  question  were  probably  twofold. 
First,  and  principally,  the  being  crowded  together, 
with  an  insufficiency  of  pure  air ;  and  secondly,  a 
heating  diet  unsuited  to  a  temperature  of  88°  of 
Fahrenheit. 

Dr.  Hall  of  the  convict  establishment,  a  very  old 
and  experienced  surgeon,  asserted  in  his  written 
evidence  that  the  natives  suffer  less  from  epidemics 
than  Europeans,  because  they  "  are  acclimated, 
more  virtuous  in  their  habits^  and  more  temperate 
in  their  mode  of  living."     Dr.  Hall  no  doubt  was 
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complimenting  the  white  natives.  But  as  the 
coloured  natives,  who  are  also  the  most  temperate, 
suffered  least  of  all  during  the  fever  of  1853,  the 
doctor's  argument  would  prove  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  were  the  true  models  of  virtuous 
habits. 

If  difference  of  diet  be  allowed  to  be  generally 
the  principal  cause  of  the  different  results,  the 
conclusions  will  not  contradict  the  experience  of 
1853,  for  exemption  from  fever  on  that  occasion 
appears  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  abstinence, 
in  hot  weather,  from  a  full  and  heating  diet.  For 
the  Europeans  suffered  most  —  who  live  best ; 
the  white  natives,  many  of  whom  live  principally 
on  fish,  in  summer,  came  next  ;  w^hilst  the 
coloured  population,  who  scarcely  ever  see  meat, 
escaped  the  fever  almost  entirely. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  plenty  of  pure  air, 
a  temperate  diet  and  non- exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  to  the  damps  of  night,  are  the  surest 
means  of  maintaining  health  in  all  hot  climates.* 

The  commvmicability  of  the  yellow  fever  is  still 

*  Josephus,  speaking  of  his  countrymen,  the  Essenes,  informs 
us  that  "  many  of  them  live  above  a  hundred  years,  by  means 
of  the  simplicity  of  their  diet;  nay,  as  I  think,  by  means  of  the 
regular  course  of  life  they  observe  also." 
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a  vexed  question.  It  was  raaintained,  as  far 
at  least  as  regards  *'  inhalation,  "  before  the  com- 
mission of  1854,  by  seventy-four  evidences  against 
five.  The  five  dissenters  indeed  were  medical 
men ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  young  and  inex- 
perienced assistant  surgeons;  whilst  among  the 
majority  were  fourteen  medical  men,  most  of  them 
of  great  experience. 

Of  the  eighty-seven  signatures  laid  before  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  there  were  — 

For  communicability  under  certain  circumstances,  or  for 

decided  infection            -  -  -             -             -  74 

Against  communicability  -  -  -              -             -  5 

Gave  no  opinion  on  it        -  -  -             -             -  8 

87 

Notwithstanding  this  immense  preponderance, — 
the  commissioners  and  the  then  acting  Governor, 
evidently  leaned,  in  their  Reports,  to  the  opinion 
that  the  disease  was  not  communicable  ;  but  as 
there  was  no  medical  man  on  the  commission,  its 
opinion  on  the  subject  can  have  but  little  weight. 

The  yellow  fever,  after  its  disappearance  in 
December,  1853,  was  not  expected  to  return  for 
many  years.  In  less  than  three,  however,  — 
August,    1856,  it    again  broke  out.     During   the 
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spring  and  summer,  several  vessels  from  the  West 
Indies,  infected  with  yellow  fever,  were  allowed 
to  perform  quarantine  in  the  Bermudian  waters, 
instead  of  being  sent  on  to  the  northward — to 
Halifax  or  to  Newfoundland. 

There  are  persons  in  Bermuda  who  can  prove, 
as  they  believe,  that  communication  did  take  place 
between  one  of  the  infected  vessels  and  the  shores 
of  Somerset.  And  at  all  events,  it  is,  I  believe, 
admitted  that  vessels  from  the  West  Indies  or  the 
Havannah  have  invariably  preceded  the  outbreak 
of  yellow  fever  in  Bermuda.  If  these  suspicions  be 
well  founded,  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  average 
periods  of  freedom  from  the  epidemic  will  natu- 
rally be  accounted  for  in  the  increased  rapidity  of 
communication. 

So  long,  at  all  events,  as  a  possibility  of  the 
communicability  of  the  disease  exists,  it  is  surely 
very  wrong  to  permit  infected  vessels  to  penetrate 
into  the  Great  Sound,  and  to  land  at  Port  Island, 
to  the  north  of  Hamilton  Harbour.  For  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  visitations  alone  prevent  Bermuda 
from  being  all  the  year  round  (what  it  still  is 
from  December  to  June)  one  of  the  healthiest 
places  in  the  world. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  visitation  of 
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1856  has  been  a  very  mild  one  indeed.  Only  one 
officer  of  the  navy,  and  two  officers  of  the  army,  a 
few  warders  and  convicts,  but  not  a  single  seaman, 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier,  have  been  the 
victims  on  this  occasion.  And  one  of  the  military 
officers  was  unfortunately  guilty  of  such  imprudence 
in  remaining  for  hours  in  his  wet  clothes,  that  he 
might,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  equally 
carried  off  had  no  epidemic  prevailed  at  the 
time. 

The  statistics  of  the  epidemic  of  1856  will  not 
be  accurately  known  for  some  time.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  mortality  has  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, exceeded  eight  per  cent,  of  the  fever  cases;  nor 
will  the  latter  be  found  to  have  greatly  exceeded 
1000  in  all. 

Not  a  single  case  occurred  on  board  H.M.S. 
"  Nile,"  with  its  900  souls,  at  Grassy  Bay.  Cap- 
tain Mundy's  prudent  measures  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  this  happy  result.  But  the  dimensions 
and  ventilation  of  large  vessels  are  better  suited 
than  smaller  craft  for  hot  climates. 

If  any  general  rule  can  be  established  by  past 
fevers  in  Bermuda,  it  may  be  said  that  fevers  in 
unusually  hot  weather  must  affect  the  Europeans, 
and  in  unusually  cool  weather,  the  natives.     But, 
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indeed,  the  fever  of  1856  is  the  only  recorded 
case  of  a  bad  epidemic  in  a  cool  summer  ;  and  the 
only  one  also  in  which,  whilst  the  natives  have 
suffered  greatly,  the  Europeans  have  comparatively 
escaped  unscathed. 
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A    LIST    OF  ACTS 

Passed  hy  the  Legislature  of  Bermuda  during  the 
Sessio7i  which  commenced  on  the  2272d  day  of 
May^  1855,  and  ended  on  the  SOth  day  of 
October  following^  viz :  — 

No. 

1.  An  Act  for  raising  a  Revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  of  these  Her  Majesty's 
Islands,  and  to  appropriate  certain  sums  to 
the  discharge  of  the  Expenses  of  Government, 
as  therein  expressed. 

2.  An  Act  to  continue  the  Act  intituled  "  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  and 
for  the  further  improvement  of  the  law  on 
that  subject. 

3.  An  Act  to  continue  the  Act  to  prevent  the 
improper  introduction  of  Spirituous  and 
Fermented  Liquors  into  Boaz  Island  and 
Watford  Island. 

4.  An  Act  to  continue  the  Temporary  Acts  for 
regulating  the  Public  Ferry. 
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No. 

5.  An  Act  to  continue  and  amend  the  Act  "  to 

repeal  the  Act  to  prevent  Parish  Charges  by 
poor  Persons,  removing  from  one  tribe  to 
another,  and  to  make  other  enactments  instead 
thereof." 

6.  An  Act  providing  a  stipend  in  aid  of  the 
support  of  the  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  these  Islands. 

7.  An  Act  in  further  amendment  of  the  "  Act  to 

establish  certain  Regulations  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  Quarantine." 

8.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  encouraging  a 

General  Vaccination  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  Islands. 

9.  An  Act  to  continue  the  Act  intituled   "  An 

Act  to  Confirm  a  Certain  Ordinance  of  the 
Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Common  Council 
of  the  Town  of  Hamilton,  relating  to  Vessels 
and  Wharfs  at  the  Port  of  Hamilton." 

10.  An  Act  to  continue  the  Act  intituled  "  An 

Act  to  confirm  a  certain  Ordinance  of  the 
Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Common  Council  of 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  concerning  Streets  in 
the  Town  of  Hamilton." 

11.  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  partition  of  undivided 

Real  Estate. 

T  3 
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No. 

12.  An  Act  to  provide  a  Lockup  on  Somerset 
Island  for  the  temporary  confinement  of 
Persons  charged  with  Offences. 

13.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  these  Islands  to  a  certain 
extent. 

14.  An    Act    to    provide    for    a    limited    period 

Salaries  for   the  Officers  of  the    Public  Re- 
venue. 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  Marvel  was  ever  in  Ber- 
muda, yet  his  verses  might  quite  as  easily  pass  for 
a  proof  of  his  having  been  there  as  those  of  Waller 
for  the  latter's  supposed  visit.  Both  writers 
exaggerate  about  equally.  Marvel,  alluding  to 
Providence,  says:  — 

"  He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storm  and  prelate's  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  everything. 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  airT 

This,  in  islands  where  birds  of  all  sorts  are  great 
rarities. 

Then  again :  — 

**  "With  cedars  chosen  from  his  hand. 
From  Lebanon  he  stores  the  land  ; 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar, 
Proclaim  the  ambergrease  on  shore." 

The  cedars  of  Bermuda,  are  very  unlike  those  of 
Lebanon;  and  the   notion  of  ambergris,  in  very 
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great  quantities,  was  a  report  of  the  first  travellers 
never  confirmed  by  experience. 

It  appears  that  the  marvellous  accounts  of  John 
May  and  his  successors  had  made  the  Bermudas,  as 
a  subject  of  poetry,  quite  the  fashion  in  England, 
without,  however,  inducing  any  one  to  visit  them 
for  pleasure  or  curiosity. 
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Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  speaking 
of  Waller,  says :  — "  From  the  verses  written  at 
Penshurst,  it  has  been  collected  that  he  diverted 
his  disappointment  by  a  voyage ;  and  his  bio- 
graphers, from  his  poem  on  the  whales,  think  it 
not  improbable  that  he  visited  the  Bermudas  ;  but 
it  seems  much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuse 
himself  with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than 
that  so  important  an  incident  as  a  visit  to  America 
should  have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  pro- 
bability." 

It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  Waller's 
ideas  of  Bermuda  should  be  wholly  imaginary^  as 
he  had  Captain  John  Smith's  graphic  history  of 
the  young  colony,  for  the  foundation  of  his  poem. 
The  poem  itself  is  a  suffcient  proof  that  Waller 
never  did  visit  the  Islands,  though  it  has  been  the 
sole  basis  of  the  unfounded  report. 

Waller  commences  thus  :  — 

**  Bermuda  walled  with  rocks  who  does  not  know  ?  " 
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Now  Waller  was  a  London  man  of  fashion,  who 
wrote  for  people  of  fashion ;  and  since  no  one 
pretends  that  people  of  fashion  generally  visited 
Bermuda  in  the  reign  either  of  Cromwell  or  Charles 
the  Second,  it  is  evident  the  words  "  who  does  not 
know  ?  "  do  not  allude  to  ocular  experience.  He 
meant,  therefore,  that  the  Bermudas  were  known 
(as  Australia  is  now)  to  all  well  educated  persons, 
by  written  accounts  of  them.  Again,  if  he  had 
himself  visited  the  Islands,  he  would  at  once  have 
drawn  some  distinction  between  his  own  actual 
experience  and  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
public.  But  Waller  never,  in  the  whole  poem, 
uses  one  word  that  can  fairly  be  taken  as  an  in- 
timation that  he  had  seen  the  Islands. 

Like  Marvel,  Waller  tells  us :    - 

Many  a  pound, 
On  the  rich  shore  of  ambergris  is  found." 

Waller  was  born  in   1605,   and  died  in   1687. 

It  appears  that  ambergris  had  ceased  to  be  an 
article  of  export  from  Bermuda  (if,  indeed,  much 
of  it  ever  was  exported)  before  Waller  could 
possibly  have  visited  the  Islands,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Johnson's  account  of  that  poet. 

Both  Marvel  and  Waller  seemed  to  think  that 
Bermuda   enjoys   a   perpetual   spring.     However, 
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Moore    has    also    sanctioned    this    idea     in    the 
couplet, 

"  May  spring  to  eternity  hallow  the  shade, 
Where  Ariel  has  warbled,  and  Waller  has  stray'd." 

Moore  certainly  was  in  Bermuda,  but  only 
during  one  spring;  so  that,  of  course,  he  never 
experienced  the  great  heat  of  summer  nor  the 
coldness  of  a  part  of  the  winter. 

Waller  again  sings :  — 

"  Oh  !  how  I  long  my  careless  limbs  to  lay, 
Under  the  plaintain  shade,  and  all  the  day, 
With  amorous  airs  my  fancy  entertain,"  &c. 

Here  there  is  a  desire  to  see  a  new  country  of 
great  reputed  beauty;  but  not  a  word  of  past 
recollections,  not  an  allusion  to  any  actual  expe- 
rience of  the  joys  longed  for. 

Then  again :  — • 

**ril  make  the  listening  savages  grow  tame." 

The  Red  Indians  of  America  were  the  savages  of 
Waller's  day ;  but  there  were  none  of  that  race 
in  Bermuda,  and  even  the  first  negro  slaves  ever 
in  Bermuda  arrived  only  as  early  as  1632. 

Then  the  account  of  the  whales  in  "a  lake" 
near  the  parish  of  "  Warwick  "  in  the  Great  Sound, 
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is  a  purely  imaginary  trait  of  the  poet's  own 
invention, —  quite  absurd  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view. 

In  short,  neither  the  imaginary  ring,  nor  the 
imaginative  poem,  at  all  establish  Waller's  visit ; 
and  we  may  safely  abide  by  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which,  if  the  latter  had  himself  seen  the 
spot  in  question,  would  assuredly  have  been  far 
more  decided  and  unqualified. 

Moore's  lines  on  Bermuda,  are  true  and  simple 
compared  with  the  verse  of  Marvel  and  Waller,  or 
with  the  prose  of  Bishop  Berkeley ;  because  Moore 
was  the  only  one  of  these  writers  who  described 
what  he  had  really  seen  and  felt.  Take  this 
sample. 

*'  But  bless  the  little  fairy  isle  ! 
How  sweetly  after  all  our  ills, 
We  saw  the  sunny  morning  smile, 
Serenely  o'er  its  fragrant  hills  ; 
And  felt  the  pure  delicious  flow 
Of  airs,  that  round  this  Eden  blow. 
Freshly  as  even  the  gales  that  come. 
O'er  our  own  healthy  hills  at  home. 

**  Could  you  but  see  the  scenery  fair. 
That  now  beneath  my  window  lies. 
You'd  think  thai  Nature  lavished  there 
Her  purest  waves,  her  softest  skies. 
To  make  a  heaven  for  love  to  sigh  in. 
For  bards  to  live,  and  saints  to  die  in. 
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Close  to  my  wooded  bank  below, 

In  glassy  calm  the  waters  sleep, 

And  to  the  sunbeam  proudly  show 

The  coral  rocks  they  love  to  steep. 

The  fainting  breeze  of  morning  fails, 

The  drowsy  boat  moves  slowly  past, 

And  I  can  almost  touch  its  sails, 

As  loose  they  flap  around  the  mast. 

The  noontide  sun  in  splendour  pours 

That  lights  up  all  these  leafy  shores  ; 

While  his  own  heav'n,  its  clouds  and  beams. 

So  pictured  in  the  waters  lie, 

That  each  small  bark  in  passing,  seems 

To  float  along  a  burning  sky." 
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I  had  hoped,  ere  finishing,  to  have  been  able  to 
state  the  decision  of  the  Home  Government  on  the 
dispute  between  the  Governor  and  the  House  of 
Assembly.  But  it  appears  that  the  knotty  question 
is  still  held  in  the  tenacious  hand  of  the  British 
Crown  lawyers,  who  in  many  months  have  come  to 
no  decision. 


THE   END. 


London : 
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graphy, from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time  :  Com- 
prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Clironological  Order,  with  Illus- 
trative Memoirs.  By  the  Eev.  J.  S,  Beewee, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  History  and 
Literature  in  King's  College,  London.  The 
Maps  engraved  by  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S. 
Royal  Svo.  12s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Brodie.  —  Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sie  Benjamin  C. 
BEODiEjBart.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Brougham  and  Routh.— Analytical  View 

of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia.  By  Heney 
LoED  Beougham,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Naples ;  and  E.  J.Routf, 
B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Svo.  price  14s. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  aub  CO. 


Buckingham.— Autobiography  of  James 

Silk  Buckiiigliam  :  Including  bis  Voyages, 
Travels,  Adyentures,  Speculations,  Suc- 
cesses and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully 
narrated;  'with  Characteristic  Sketches  of 
Public  Men.    Yols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  21s. 

V  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  edited  by  the  Aiithor's  Son,  and 
completing  the  work,  are  preparing  for  publication. 

Bull.  —  The  Maternal  Management  of 

Cliildren  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ;  formerly  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution.    New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Dr.  T.  Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  ;  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hints  upon 
Nursing.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Christian  Chaeles  Josias  Bunsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Ilij)- 
<polytus  and  his  Age.     7  vols.  Svo.  £5.  5s. 

*♦*  This  Second  Edition  of  the  Hippo! ijtus  is  composed 
of  three  distinct  works,  which  maj-  be  had  separateVi  as 
follows  :— 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Age ;  or,  the  Beginnings  and 
Prospects  of  Christianity.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  £1. 10s. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  ap- 
plied to  Language  and  Religion :  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Alphabetical  Confei-ences.  2  vols.  Svo, 
price  £L  13s. 

3.  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena.    3  vols.  Svo.  price  £2.  2s. 


Bunsen.— Lyra  Germanica:  Hymns  for 

the  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals  of  the 
Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Catheeine  Winkwoeth. 
Second  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  53. 

***  This  selection  of  German  Hymns  has  been  made  from 
a  collection  published  in  Germany  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen-  ; 
and  forms  a  companion  volume  to 

Theologia  Germanica:  Which  setteth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Truth,  and 
saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by  Susanna 
Winkwoeth.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Chaeles  Kingslet  ;  and  a  Letter  by  Clieva- 
lier  Bunsen.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Historical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  C.  H.  CoTTEELL,  Esq.,  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  28s. : 
Vol.  II.  Svo.  303. 


Burton.— First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar.  By  Richaed 
F.  BuETON,  Bombay  Army ;  Author  of  A 
Pilgrimage  to  Medina  and  Mecca.  With  Maps 
and  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  18s. 

Burton.  —  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 
grimage to  El-Medinah  and  Meccali.  By 
Richaed  F.  Bueton,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Map,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  Svo. 
price  £2.  3s. 

Burton  (J.H.)— The  History  of  Scotland, 

from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
Last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689-1748).  By 
John  Hill  Bueton.    2  vols.  Svo.  26s. 

Bishop    S.  Butler's   General  Atlas   of 

Modern  and  Ancient  Geography  ;  compris- 
ing Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps ;  witli 
complete  Indices.  New  Edition,  nearly  all 
re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved. 
Edited  by  the  Authoi''s  Son.  Royal  4to. 
24s.  half- bound. 

(  The  Modern  Atlas  of  28  full-coloured  Maps, 
Spi-inrn^^plv    i        Royal  8vo.  price  12s. 
separately    <  rpj^^  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  full-coloured  Maps. 

(        Royal  Svo.  price  12s. 

Bishop    S.    Butler's    Sketch    of  Modern    and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.     Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Bishop   J.   Butler's    Fifteen    Sermons 

preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel.  With  Notes, 
Analytical,  Explanatory,  and  Illustrative, 
and  Observations  in  reply  to  Mackintosh, 
Wardlaw,  and  Maurice,  by  Rev.  Robeet 
Caemichael,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Ti'inity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.     Svo.  9s. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Post-Office  Regulations  ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 17th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  1856.     Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer;  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition of  All  the  Countries  of  the  World ; 
their  Government,  Population,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries ;  Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products  ;  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State  : 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. By  the  Author  of  The  Cabinet 
Lawyer.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  ]  or  ISs. 
bound  in  calf. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Caird.— English  Agriculture  in  1850  and 

1851  :  Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By 
James  Caied,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  The  Times,  The  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  price  14s. 

Calvert.— Pneuma ;  or,  the  Wandering 

Soul :  A  Parable,  in  Rhyme  and  Outline. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Calyeet,  M.A., 
Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  With 
20  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square  crown 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Calvert.  —  The    Wife's    Manual ;    or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Calvert,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Trayer-Book,  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in  Turkish  and 

Greek  Waters.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the 
EAELofCAELiSLE.  Fifth  Edition.  PostSvo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;   or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modern  System  :  With  a  detailed  Account 
oi  the  Animals,  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  G-enera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ;  with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Cecil.  — The  Stud  Farm;  or.  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race- 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints  on  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road ; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple- Chasing, 
and  Fox-Hunting.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate, 
price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Applications  to  the 
Arts  :  Including  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glazing,  Paper- Staining,  Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing,  Map-Colouring,Dress, 
Landscape  and  Flower- Gardening,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  by  Chaeles  Maetel.  Second 
Edition ;  with  4  Plates.  Crown  8vo. 
price  lOs.  6d. 


Chapman.— History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the 
King's  Death :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  W,estphalia,  in 
1648.  By  B.  Chapman,  M.A.,  Yicar  of 
Letherhead.    8vo.  with  Plans,  12s.  6d. 

Clinton.— Literary  Remains   of  Henry 

Fynes  Clinton,  M.A,,  Author  of  the  lasii 
Hellenicij  the  Fasti  Romania  &c. :  Comprising 
an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal, 
and  brief  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton, 
M.A.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesiastical  and 

Social :  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNYBEAEE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     8vo.  12s. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles    of    Saint    Paul:     Comprising    a 

complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,   and 

a  Translation   of  his   Epistles  inserted  in 

Chronological  Order.     By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 

CoNTBEAEE,   M.A.  ;    and  the  Rev.  J.    S. 

Howson,  M.A.     Second  Edition,  carefully 

revised  and  corrected,  and  printed  in  a  more 

convenient  form ;    with  several  Maps   and 

Woodcuts,  and   4  Plates.     2  vols,  square 

crown  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

***  The  Original  Edition,  with  more  numeroxts  Illustra- 
tions, in  2  vols.  4:to.  price  48s.— may  also  be  had. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine  :  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structvires,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price 
£3  J    and  Parts  X.  to  XVII.  4s.  6d.  each. 

***  Part  XVIII.,  completing  the  work,  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  in  a 
Supplemen  t,comprisingMetropolitan  Water- 
Supply,  Drainage  of  Towns,  Railways, 
Cubical  Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  Con- 
struction, Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
&e.  8vo.  63s.  cloth.  — The  Supplement 
separately,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Cotton.  — Instructions  in  the  Doctrine 

and  Practice  of  Christianity.  Intended 
chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confirmation. 
By  Gr.  E.  L.  Cotton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     ISmo.  2s,  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BEOWN,  and  CO. 


The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By  the 
Author  of  Principles  of  Scientific  Butting. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improyed ;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp,  8to.  price  5s. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Gust's  Invalid's  Book.  — The  In- 
valid's Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of  Eecipes 
from  various  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honourable  Lady  Cust.  Second 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts  :  Paet  I.  Church 
Services  adapted  for  Domestic  UbC,  with 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Part 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Dale, 
M.A,,  Canon  Eesidentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 
Second  Edition.  Post  4to.  21s.  cloth  j 
31s.  6d.  calf ;  or  £2.  10s.  morocco. 
r  The  Family  Chaplain,  123. 
Separately    \  r^,.^  Domestic  Liturgy,  10s.  6d. 

Davy   (Dr.  J.)  —  The  Angler  and  his 

Friend ;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  John  Davy,  M.D., 
F.E.S.,  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
SiE  Heney  T.  Delabeche,  F.E.S.,  late 
Director- General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts..  8vo. 
price  14s. 

DelaRive.-A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Eiye, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walkee, 
F.E.S.  In  Three  Vohimes ;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Yol.  I.  8vo.  price  IBs.  j  Vol.  II. 
price  28s. 

Dennistoun.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 

Strange,  Knight,  Engraver,  Member  of 
several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design  ;  and 
of  his  Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden. 
By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

Digby.— The  Lover's  Seat:  Kathernerina; 

or,  Common  Things  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
Virtue,  and  Truth.  By  Kenelm  Henry 
Digby,  Author  of  Mores  CathoUci,  &c.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

Discipline.    By  the  Author  of  "  Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 


Dodd.— The  Food  of  London :  A  Sketch 

of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival,  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufacture,  suspected  Adviltera- 
tion,  and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a  Half.  By  George  Dodd,  Author  of 
British  Manufactures,  &c.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Eeligious  Sceptic.   '7th Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author :  Being  a  Eejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Replt/  .-  Including  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modem  Deism. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts  ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek.  New  Edition^ 
with  a  new  Index.     Eoyal  8vo.  price  42s. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  j 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  &c.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £4.  14s.  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishing ;  with  the  Natural 
History  of  Eiver-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  w^ith  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo  5s. 

Ephemera.  — The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  Tlieory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon  ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  Eiver  in 
the  Empire  ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  By  Ephe- 
MEEA  ;  assisted  by  Andeew  Young.  Fcp. 
8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  price  14s. 

W.  Erskine,   Esq.  —  History  of  India 

under  Baber  and  Humayun,  the  First  Two 
Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur.  By 
William  Ekskine,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Etheridge.  —  Jerusalem  and   Tiberias; 

Sora  and  Cordova  :  A  View  of  the  Eeligious 
and  Scholastic  Learning  of  the  Jews.  De- 
signed as  an  Introduct'on  to  Hebrew  Lite- 
rature. By  J.  W.  Etheeidge,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  a  Series  of  Appendices, 
containing  the  Results  of  Experimental  In- 
quiries into  the  Strength  of  Materials,  the 
Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By 
William  Fairbaien,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Royal  8vo,  price  15s. 

Faraday  (Professor).  —  The  Subject- 
Matter  of  Six  Lectvu'es  on  the  Non-Metallic 
Elements,  dehvered  before  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Peofessok 
Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Arranged  by 
permission  from  the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
J.  ScoFFEEN,  M.B.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Flemish  Interiors.     By  the  Writer  of 

A  Glance  behind  the  Grilles  of  Religions 
Houses  in  France.     Fcp.  8vo.  73.  6d. 

Forester.— Travels  in  the  Islands  of  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia.  By  Thomas  Foeestee, 
Author  of  Rambles  in  Norway.  With  nume- 
rous coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts, 
from  Sketches  made  during  the  Tour  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  M.  A.  Biddtjlph,  R.A. 
Imperial  Svo.  \In  the  press. 

Fulcher.— Life  of  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
R.A.  By  the  late  G-EOEaE  Williams 
FuLCHEE.  Edited  by  his  Son.  With  4 
Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  James  William  Gilbaet,  F.R.S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  Sixth  Edition^  revised 
and  enlarged.     2  vols.  12mo.  Portrait,  I63. 

Gilbart.  —  Logic   for  the    Million:    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbaet,  F.R.S.  4th  Edition  ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Young:  Consisting  of 

Twenty-five  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
Selected  from  the  Logic  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbaet,  F.R.S.     12mo.  Is. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

E dited  by  B olton  Coene y,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8ro.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1.  16s. 

Gosse.  —  A    Naturalist's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With 
Plates.     Post  8vo.  price  14s. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  William  R.  Geeg. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Grove.  —  The   Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces.  ^^  W.  R.  Geove,  Q.C,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition ;  with  Notes  and 
References.    8vo.  price  7s. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Hampden  Guenet,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  from 

th&  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hampden  Gueney,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
St.  Mary's,  Mai'ylebone.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Gwilt.— AnEncyclopaediaofArchitecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
Gwilt.    Thii'd  Edition.     8vo.  423. 

Halloran.— Eight  Months'  Journal  of 

Visit  to  Japan,  Loochoo,  and  Pootoo.  By 
Alfred  Laueence  Halloean,  Master 
R.N.,  F.R.G.S.,  Polperro,  Cornwall.  With 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts  from  Designs  by 
the  Author.     Post  8vo.        [Nearly  ready. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
Gfstav  Konig.  With  Explanations  by 
Aechdeacon  Haee  and  Susanna  Wink- 
woeth.    Fcp.  4to.  price  283. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 

narrotti ;  comprising  Memoirs  of  Savonarola 
and  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  much  Contem- 
poraneous History.  By  John  S.  Haefoed. 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Roman  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  of  St.  Luke,  and  of  the 
Arch  geological  Society  of  Rome.  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  [Bi  the  press. 

Also,  to  be  sold  separately,  in  folio, 
Engravings  illustrative  of  the  Works  of  Michael 

Angelo,  both  in  Painting  and  Arcbitecture ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Descriptions  of  the  latter,  hy  C.  R.  CoCK- 
ERELL,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Haeeison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss. 
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Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk  ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Haeey  Hieovee.  New  Edition,  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  24s. 

Hany  Hieover.-  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 
Hieovee.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo, 
5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— Practical  Horseman- 
ship. By  Haeey  Hieovee.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  2  Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men:  Being  a  Gruide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  B J  Haeey  Hieovee.  With  2 
Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud ;  or, 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Haeey  Hieovee.  Second 
Edition ;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Hassall  (Dr.)— Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions :  Comprising  the  Reports  of  the  Ana- 
lytical Sanitary  Commission  of  The  Lancet 
for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  inclusive,  revised 
and  extended.  By  Aethue  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D,,  &c..  Chief  Analyst  of  the  Commission. 
Svo.  with  159  Woodcuts,  28s. 

Col.  Hawker's   Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  10th  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Author's 
Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawe:ee.  With  a 
New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  nimaerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert 

Hay  don,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biography and  Jom'nals.  Edited  and  com- 
piled by  Tom  Tayloe,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.     3  vols,  post  Svo.  Sis.  6d. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empii'e,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States ;  the 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain ;  &c. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  Svo. 
25s.  half-bound. 

Herring.  —  Paper    and    Paper-Making, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Richaed  Hee- 
EiNG.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Geoege  Ceoly,  LL.D.  Secojid  Edition, 
with  Plates  and  Specimens.     Svo.  7s.  6d. 


Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  SiE  John  F.  W.  Heeschel, 
Bart.,  &c.  New  Edition;  with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings.     Svo.  price  18s. 

Hill.-Travels  in  Siberia.    By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic.  With  a  large  Map  of  Eiu-opean 
and  Asiatic  Russia.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  24s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society :  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  Half-a- Crown. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions, By  SiE  Heney  Holland,  Bart.,. 
M.D,,  F.R.S.,  &c,.  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Third 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions. 
Svo.  18s. 

Holland.- Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
SiE  Heney  Holland,  Bart.,  F.R.S. ,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  and  Uefleclions  by  the  same  Author. 
Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Hook.— The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's 

Ministry :  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sie  William  Jackson  Hookee, 
K.H.,  &c,.  Director.  New  Edition;  with 
many  Woodcuts.     16mo.  price  Sixpence. 


Hooker.— Museum  of  Economic  Botany ; 

or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Re- 
markable Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sie  W.  J. 
Hookee,  K.H.,  &c,,  Director.  With  29 
Woodcu.ts.     16mo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Arnott.— The  British  Flora ; 

comprising  the  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sie  W.  J. 
Hookee,  F.R.A.  and  L.S,,  &c. ;  and  G.  A. 
Walkee-Ahnott,  LL.D,,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
witli  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 
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NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Home's    Introduction  to  the   Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tenth  Edition^  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Eev.  T.  Hartwell  Hoene, 
B.D.  (the  Author)  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  LL.D. ;  and  S.  Pbideatjx  Teegelles, 
LL.D.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Vignettes  and 
Eacsimiles.     4  vols.  8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d. 

*#*  The  Four  Yolumes  may  also  be  had  separately  as 
follows  :— 

Vol.  I.— a  Summary  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness, 
Authenticity,  Uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  B.D. .  8vo,  15s. 

Vol.  II.— The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered :  With 
a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Intei-pretation  ;  and  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  S. 
Davidson,  D.D.  (Halle)  and  LL.D 8vo.  25s. 

Vol.  III.— a  Summaiy  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Anti- 
quities.   By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  B.D 8vo.  IBs. 

Vol.  I  v.— An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  B.D.  The 
Critical  Part  re-written,  and  the  remainder  revised  and 
edited  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D 8vo.  18s. 

Horne.  — A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Haet- 
WELL  HoENE,  B.D.  New  Edition,  with 
Maps  and  Illustrations,     12mo.  9s. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children  :  Intended 

especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  but  containing 
Directions  of  service  to  all  M'ho  have  the 
charge  of  the  Young.     Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  —  An  Art-Student  in 
Munich.  By  Anna  Maey  Howitt.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Hov/itt.  -  The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Eour  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  5s . 

Howitt.  —  Land,  Labour,    and    Gold ; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Yictoria  :  With  Yisit  to 
Sydney  and  Yan  Diemen's  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  25s.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

"William  Howitt' s  Boy's  Country  Book:  Being 

the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
by  himself ;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the 
Country.  New  Edition  j  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Howitt. —The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.     Medium  8vo.  21s. 


Hue— The  Chinese  Empire:  A  Sequel 

to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Journey  through  Tartary 
and  Thibet.  By  the  Abbe  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  Second 
Edition ;  with  Map.     2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law :  With  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  New  and  enlarged  Edi- 
tion ;  including  the  Provisions  of  the  Wills 
Act  Amendment  Act.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.    New  and 

enlarged  Edition;  with  the  Addition  of 
Directions  for  paying  Succession  Duties  on 
Real  Property  under  Wills  and  Intestacies, 
and  a  Table  for  finding  the  Yalues  of  Annui- 
ties and  the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Succes- 
sion Duty  thereon.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.— Where  there 's 

a  Will  there 's  a  Way  :  An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and  Without  Gruides. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  M.A.,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  E.  S.  Kennedy, 
B.A.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  with  Two  Ascents  of  Monte  Mosa ;  a 
Plate,  and  a  coloured  Map.  Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.    Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mes.  Sabine. 
Yols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed  ;  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  8vo. 
12s.  each,  cloth.  Yol.  III.  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  j  and  Part  II.  3s.  sewed, 
48.  cloth, 

Humboldt's  Aspects   of  Nature.    Translated, 

with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mes.Sabine. 
16mo.  price  6s. :  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth ;  2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.  —  Parables   of  Our  Lord, 

illuminated  and  ornamented  in  the  style  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Renaissance  by  Heney 
Noel  Humpheeys.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 
in  massive  carved  covers  j  or  30s.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Hajday. 

Hunt.  —  Researches   on  Light    in  its 

Chemical  Relations  ;  embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Processes. 
By  Robeet  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c., 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
Water  Lochs  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  C.  Idle,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs  :  First  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition ;  with  nu- 
merous Woodcuts,  and  16  Etchings  by  the 
Author.    Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts : 
Second  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  ;  with  11  Etchings 
by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  28s. 


Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts :  Third 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  With 
55  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  152  Wood- 
cuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace-Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character  ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit. 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts,     Grown  8vo.  18s. 


Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on  the  Employ- 
•    ment  of  Women. 


Catholic    and    Protestant, 

Second  Edition,  with  new 


1.  Sisters  of  Charity, 

Abroad  and  at  Kome. 
Preface.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

2,  The  CoMMUNiOiSr  of  Labour  :  A  Second  Lecture  on 

the  Social  Employments  of  Women.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Jaquemet's  Compendium  of  Chronology : 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1854.  Edited 
by  the  Eev.  J.  Alcoen,  M.A.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Jennings.— Social  Delusions  concerning 

Wealth  and  Want.  By  Eichaed  Jennings, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author 
of  Natural  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

Lord  Jeffrey's    Contributions    to   The 

Edinburgh  Keview.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete  in  One  Yolume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
graved by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. 
—Or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebee.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 


Johns  and  Nicolas's  Calendar  of  Victory : 

Being  a  Record  of  British  Valour  and  Con- 
quest by  Sea  and  Land,  on  Every  Day  in 
the  Year,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Battle  of  Likermann.     Fcp.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Johnston.— A  Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Stat  istical,  and  Histori- 
cal: Forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edmburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  1 
vol.  of  1,360  pages,  comprising  about  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  8vo.  36s.  cloth ;  or  half- 
bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Jones  (Owen).— Flowers  and  their  Kin- 
dred Thoughts  :  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By 
Maet  Anne  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illus- 
trations of  Flowers,  designed  and  executed 
in  illuminated  printing  by  Owen  Jones. 
Reprinted,   Imperial  8vo.  price  31s.  6d.  calf. 

Kalisch.— Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  By  De. 
M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  First  Portion — Exodus  : 
in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  copious  Notes, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
8vo.  15s. 

***  An  edition  of  the  JSxodus,  as  above  (for  the  use  of 
English  readers),  comprising  the  English  Translation,  and 
an  abridged  Commentary.    8vo.  price  12s. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England :   A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John  M.  Kem- 
ble, M.A.,  &c.     2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Kemp.-The  Phasis  of  Matter :  Being 

an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and  Applica- 
tions of  Modern  Chemistry.  By  T.  Liitd- 
XEY  Kemp,  M.D.  With  148  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Kennard.  —  Eastern  Experiences  col- 
lected during  a  Winter's  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Adam  Steinmetz 
Kennaed.     Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B .  Kesteven, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.    Square  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Kirby  and    Spence's    Introduction    to 

Entomology  ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  :  Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation 
Instinct,  &c.  Seventh  Edition^  with  an  Ap- 
pendix relative  to  the  Origin  and  Prof^ress 
of  the  work.     Crown  Svo.  58,  " 

B  6     ' 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER'S    CABSNET    CYCLOPEDIA 

Of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manufactures. 

A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 


Sir  John  Herschel, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Robert  Southey, 
Sir  David  Brewster, 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
J.  C.  L.  De  Sismondi, 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  G.3. 


Thomas  Keightley, 
John  Forster, 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore, 
And  other  Eminent  Writers. 
Complete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  separately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A  List  of  the  Works  composing  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia: — 


Bell's  History  of  Russia 3  vols.  10s.  6cl. 

Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets 2  vols.   7s. 

Brewster's  Optics  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  3  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

Crowe's  History  of  France 3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

De  Morgan  on  Probabilities  1  vol.  Os.  6d. 

De  Sismondi's  History    of  the  Italian 

Republics  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  2  vols.  7s. 

Donovan's  Cliemistry   1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Donovan's  Domestic  Economy 2  vols.  7s. 

Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal 5  vols.  17s.  Gd. 

Dunham's  Histoiy  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway 3  vols.  10s.  Gd , 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Dunham's  Germanic  Empire 3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

Dunham's  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages i  vols.  14s. 

Dunham's  British  Dramatists 2  vols.  7s. 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Writers  of 
Great  Britain  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Fergus's  History  of  the  United  States  . .  2  vols.  7s. 

Fosbroke's  Grecian  &  Roman  Antiquities  2  vols.  7s. 

Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth  5  vols.  17s.  Gd. 

Gleig's  Lives  of  British  Military  Com- 
manders  3  vols.  IDs.  6d. 

Grattan's  History  of  the  Netherlands  .. .  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Herschel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Herschel' s  Discom-se  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy   1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

History  of  Rome 2  vols.  7s. 

History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Holland's  Manufactures  in  Metal 3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

James's  Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen 5  vols.  17s.  Gd. 

Kater  and  Lardner's  Mechanics 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Keightley's  Outlines  of  History 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Lardner's  Arithmetic 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Lardner's  Geometry 1  vol.  3s,  Gd. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

35.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  1  vol.  3s.  Gd, 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electricity   and 

Magnetism 2  vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and    Courtenay's 

Lives  of  British  Statesmen 7  vols.  2is.  Gd. 

88.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell's  History 

of  England 10  vols.  85s. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's  eminent  Ita- 

lian, Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology 2  vols.  7s. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural  Philosophy  1  vo*!.  3s.  Gd. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

Silk 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

45.  Porter's  Manufactures  of  Poixelain  and 

Glass 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lawyers 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland 2  vols,  7s. 

48.  Shelky's    Lives    of   eminent    French 

Authors 2  vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects 1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Admirals 5  vols.  173,  Gd, 

51.  Stebbing's  Church  History 2  vols.  7s, 

52.  Stebbing's  History  of  the  Refonnatiou. .  2  vols,  7s. 

53.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Natural  History  1  vol,  3s,  Gd, 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  and  Classi- 

fication of  Animals  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

55.  Swainson's    Habits    and    Instincts    of 

Animals 1  vol.  3s.  6d, 

56.  Swainson's  Birds 2  vols,  7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c 2  vols,  7s, 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol,  3s,  Gd, 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-Fish 1  vol,  3s.  Gd, 

CO,  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menagei'ies 1  vol.  3s,  Gd, 

61,  Swainson's  Taxidenuy  and  Biography  of 

Zoologists  1  vol.  3s.  6d, 

62,  Thirlwall's  Histoiy  of  Greece 8  vols.  28s, 


Mrs.  H.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His 

tory  ;  or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com 
prising  the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter 
spersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  j^c 
counts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals 
New  Edition;  Woodcuts.     Fcp, 8vo. 7s. 6d 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.     By 

a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  on,  Haj,piness. 
Fourth  Edition.      Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a  Friend. 
By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
Friends.    Fcp.  8vo.  63. 


L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

EHzabeth  Landon  ;  comprising  the  Impro- 
visatrice,  the  Venetian  Bracelet^  the  Golden, 
Violet,  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Eemains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth  j  morocco,  21s. 


Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds :  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture ^  much 
enlarged  ;  with  98  Woodcuts.     8yo,  21s. 
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4)r.   John    Lindley's    Introduction    to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  e  Lusibus  poeticis  diversorum 
Oxoniensium  Grsecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Gtjlielmo  Linwood,  M.A.,  JEdis 
Christi  Alumno.    8vo.  price  143. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Young  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape- Gardening.  With  many  hundred 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved  by  Mes.  Loudon.    Svo.  503. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum  abridged :  Containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  De- 
scribed. With  about  2,000  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  50s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Agriculture : 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. New  Edition  j  with  1,100  Wood- 
cuts.    Svo.  SOs. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  Specific  Cliaracter,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
£3.  13s.  6d. — Second  Supplement,  "213. 

Loudon's    Encyclopedia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mes.  Loudon  ;  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  63s. 

Loudon's    Self-Instruction    for   Young 

Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiifs,  Land  Stew- 
ards, and  Farmers  j  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical 
Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying, 
Levelling,  Planning  and  Mapping,  Architec- 
tural Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection 
and  Perspective.     Svo.  Portrait,  Ts.  6d. 


Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus  ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mes. 
Loudon.     Svo.  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion ;  or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life 
Kationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Mrs.    Loudon's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Garden.  16mo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7?.  6d. 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture ; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  New  Edition  j 
with  200  Woodcuts,    Svo.  2l3. 

Lynch.— The  Rivulet :  A  Contribution 
to  Sacred  Song.  By  Thomas  T,  Lynch, 
Author  of  Memorials  of  Theo'[jhilus  Trinal,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  printed  in  a  more  convenient 
form.     Eoyal  32mo.  2s.  6d. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Pdght  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Corrected  by  Him- 
self.    Svo.  price  12s. 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  price  323.  j 
Vols  III.  and  IV.  price  363. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review.     Four  Editions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  LiBEABY  EDiTioif  (tlic  Eighth),  in  3  vols.  Svo. 

price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 

nette.    Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth;  or 
30s.  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Editioh-,  in  3  vols,  fcp.  Svo,  price 

21s.  cloth. 

4.  The  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  pries 

8s.  cloth. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivr^  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 


Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
G-eorge  Scharf,  jun.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
WilHams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  :  or  423.  bound  in  morocco. 
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NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without:  A 

Dramatic  Poem.  By  GtEOEGE  MacDonald. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Macdonald.  —  Villa  Verocchio;   or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Miss  D.  L.  Macdonald.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 

MacDougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  Mili- 
tary History.  By  Lieutenant -Colonel  Mac- 
Dougall, Superintendent  of  Studies  in  the 
Eoyal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Post 
8vo.  with  Plans.  [Just  ready. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Keview.  Complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Yignette. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  bound 
in  calf:  or  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Sto.  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Eeformation.  Library  Edi- 
tion, revised.     2  vols.  Svo.  21s. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols, 
royal  Svo.  price  30s. 

M'Clure.— A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 

of  the  North- West  Passage  by  H.M.S. 
Investigator^  Capt.  SiE  Kobert  M'Cluee, 
B.N.  Edited  by  Capt.  Sheeaed  Osboen, 
C.B.,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Private 
Letters  of  Sir  R.  M'Clure.  With  Chart  and 
4  Views.    Svo.  15s. 

Macnaught.— The  Doctrine  of  Inspira- 
tion :  Being  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  In- 
fallibility, Inspiration,  and  Authority  of 
Holy  Writ.  By  the  Eev.  John  Mac- 
NArOHT,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
[Just  read]/. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time  j  with  a  Supplement. 
Svo.  price  50s.  cloth  j  half-russia,  55s. 

M'CuUoch's    Dictionary,    Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  Six 
large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised;  with  a 
Supplement.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  63s. 


Maitland.— The   Church  in  the  Cata^ 

combs  :  A  Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Chables 
Maitland.  New  Edition  j  with  several 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  148. 

Out-of-Doors  Drawing.— Aphorisms  on 

Drawing.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A. 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Yicar  of  Broad- 
windsor,  Dorset.     Post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Mann.— The  Philosophy  of  Reproduction. 
By  RoBEET  James  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S. 
Fcp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  4s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.     2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  corrected  j  with  23  Plates. 
Ecp.  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology  ;  comprehending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition ;  with  4 
Plates.      Fcp.  Svo.  price  9s. 

Martineau.— Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life :  Discourses.  By  James  Mae- 
TINEAU.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Martineau.— Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Home.  Collected  and  edited  by  James 
Maetineatt.  Eleventh  Edition,  32mo.  3y.  6d. 
cloth,  or  5s.  calf;  Fifth  Edition,  32mo.  Is.  4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies.  Comprising  Essays 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion,  "Phases  of 
Faith,"  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  By  James  Mae- 
tineatt.   Post  Svo.  9s. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  bi-ief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earhest 
Period  of  History :  Forming  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fcp.Svo. 
10s.  cloth  J  bound  in  roan,  12s.  j  calf,  12s.  6d, 
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^aunder's    Geographical    Treasury.  — 

The  Treasuiy  of  Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and  Political ;  contain- 
ing a  succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
the  World  :  Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Geography ;  a 
Familiar  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Race 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different  Nations; 
and  a  View  of  the  Relations  of  Geography 
to  Astronomy  and  the  Physical  Sciences. 
Commenced  by  the  late  Samuel  Maunder  ; 
completed  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S., 
late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  College 
for  Civil  Engineers.  With  7  Maps  and  16 
Steel  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  roan, 
12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  Every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition  ;  revised  through- 
out, v/ith  a  new  General  Index.  Fcp.  8vo. 
10s.  cloth  ;  roan,  123. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science  and  the  BeUes-Lettres ;  including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth ;  bound 
in  roan,  12s.  j  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History  ; 

or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
10s.  cloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionai'y,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
throughout :  With  Additions.  Fcp.  Svo. 
10s.  cloth  }  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Chaeles 
Meriyale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo. 
price  £2.  23.  — Yols.  TV.  and  Y.  (from 
Augustus  to  Claudius)^  price  32s. 


Merivale.— The  Fall  of  the  RomanRepub- 

lic  :  A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Meri- 
vale, B.D  ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     New  Edition.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Merivale.— An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Abekeit  ;  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,  B.D.     12mo.  9s.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.      Eighth  Edition ;    with  an 

Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general, and  Hunters 

in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq.    Imperial  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

V  Two  Casts  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1,  SJiodfor 
All  Purposes,  No.  2,  Shod  with  Leather,  on  Mr.  Miles's  plan, 
may  be  had,  price  3s,  each. 

Miles.— A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 
By  William  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.     Small  4to.  price  5s. 

Milner.— Russia,  its  Rise  and  Progress, 

Tragedies  and  Revolutions.  By  the  Rev 
T.  MiLNEE,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Post  Svo 
with  Plate,  price  10s.  6d. 

Milner.— The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and  Modern 

History :  The  Khans,  the  Sultans,  and 
the  Czars  :  With  Sketches  of  its  Scenery 
and  Population.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner, 
M.A.    Post  Svo.  with  3  Maps,  price  10s.  6d. 

Milner.— The  Baltic;  its  Gates,  Shores,  and 
Cities :  With  a  Notice  of  the  White  Sea. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Post  Svo.  with  Map,  price  10s.  6d. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  Isaac 
Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Grantham,  B.D.    4  vols.  Svo.  price  52s. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery :  Including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Remains 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations.  By 
John  Holland  and  James  Everett.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  7  vols,  post  Svo. 
price  £6.  13s.  6d. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

Collective  Edition  ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco, 
21s. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  14s. 

James  Montgomery's  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion. 
ISmo.  price  53.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  th  '^ 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  GrEOEaE  Mooee,  M.D.  Fifth 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Moore.*— Man  and  Ms  Motives.  By  George 
Mooee,  M.D.    Third  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Geoege  Mooee,  M.D.  Third 
Edition.     Fcp.  8ro.  6s. 

Moore's  Epicurean.    New  Edition,  with 

the  Notes  from  the  Collective  Edition  of 
Moore's  Poetical  Works ;  and  a  Vignette  en- 
graved onWood :  Uniform  with  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies  and  Lalla  RooJch,  and  with  the  first 
collected  edition  of  Moore's  Songs,  Ballads^ 
and  Sacred  Songs.     16mo.       \_In  the  press. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  13  higlily-finished  Steel  Plates, 
from  Original  Designs  by 


C.  W.  Cope,  R.A,  ; 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.; 
A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A.; 
W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. : 
W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A,  ; 

J.  C.  HORSLEX; 


D.  Maclise,  R.A.  • 

J.  E.  MllLAlS,  A.K.A. ; 
W.  MuLKEADy,  R.A. ; 
J.  Sant  ; 
F.  Stont;,  A.R.A. ;  and 

E.  M.  Ward.  R.A. 


Square  crown  8vo.price21s.  cloth  ;  or  31s.6d. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illustrated  by  D. 
Machse,  R.A.  New  Edition;  with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal  8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards  ;  £2.  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hay  day. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  New  Edition,  printed 
in  Diamond  Type  ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  the  Advertisements  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Melodies,  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  32mo.  2s.  6d.— An  Edition 
in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ;  or  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh :    An    Oriental 

Romance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Original  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  Stephanofi",  engraved  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles 
Heath.  New  Edition.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  158.  cloth  j  morocco,  28s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.     New  Edition,  printed 

in  Diamond  Type  ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  82mo.  23.  6d. 
— An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  12s,  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 


Moore's    Songs,    Ballads,  and   Sacred 

Songs.  New  Edition,  printed  in  Diamond 
Type;  with  the  Notes  from  the  collective 
edition  of  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  and  a 
Vignette  from  a  Design  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A, 
32mo.  2s.  6d. — An  Edition  in  16mo.  with 
Vignette  by  R.  Doyle,  price  5s. ;  or  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Author's  recent  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume, 
printed  in  Ruby  Type ;  with  a  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco  by 
Hayday,  21s. — Also  an  Edition  complete  in 

1  vol.  medium  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette, 21s.  cloth;  morocco  by  Hayday,  42s. 
— Another,  in  10  vols. fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait 
and  19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
8  vols,  post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology :  Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  M. A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 
&c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  Svo. 24s. 

Mure.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  G-reece. 
By  William  Muee,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo.  price 
36s. ;  Vol.  IV.  price  15s. 

Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography ; 

comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  :  Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition  ;  with  S2  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  60s. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Eeskine  Neale,  M.A.    New  Editions. 

2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  6s.  each. 

Newman.  — The    Office   and   Work  of 

Universities.  By  John  Heney  Newman, 
D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 
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Newman.  —  Discourses    addressed    to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Heney 
Newman,  D.D.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  12s. 

Nomos :  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  a 

Central  Physical  Law  in  Nature.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

LordNormanby.— AYear  of  Revolution. 

From  a  Journal  kept  in  Paris  in  the  Year 
1848.  By  the  Maeqtjis  of  Normanby, 
K.Q-.     2  vols.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cedbic  Oldacbe,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Owen.  —  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Richaed  Owen,  F.R.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  CoUege.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  "Vertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Yol.  I.  8vo.  price  14s. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Geoege 
Peaece,  Esq.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait, 25s.  6d. 

VOIi.  1.    PASCAIi'S  PROVinrCIAI.  liET- 

ters :  with  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  prefixed,  and 
a  new  Memoir.    Post  8vo.  Portrait,  8s.  6d. 

VOIi.  3.    PASCAIi'S  THOUGHTS  OX  RK- 

li^ion  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Additions  from 
original  MSS. :  fi-om  M.  Faugdre's  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
price  8s.  6d. 

VOIi.  3.    PASCAIi'S     MlSClJIiliAiVSOUS 

Writings,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts,  &c.  : 
from  M.  Fau^kre's  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Dr.   Pereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition^ 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Tatloe,  M.D.,  and 
Gr.  O.  Eees,  M.D.  :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. Yol.I.8vo.28s.;  Yol.  II.  Part  1. 21s. ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  243. 


Dr.  Pereira's    Lectures    on    Polarised 

Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on  the 
Microscope.  2d  Edition,  enlarged  from 
Materials  left  by  the  Author,  by  the  Eev.  B. 
Powell,  M.A.,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, 73. 


Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Ida  Pfeiffer's  Lady's  Second  Journey 

round  the  World:  From  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Coram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Beooke, 
E.R.S.,  E.G.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Millee,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  18s. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Fom-th 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  4  Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Phillips.  —  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Coniwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset ;  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S., 
Ac.     8vo.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  :  With 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second  Edition^ 
revised  and  improved  j  with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Pillans.— Contributions  to  the  Cause  of 

Education.  By  J.  Pillans,  Esq  ,  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  12s. 


Pinney.~The  Duration  of  Human  Life, 

and  its  Three  Eras  :  When  Men  attained  to 
be  more  than  900  Years  of  Age  ;  When  they 
attained  to  only  450  j  and  When  they  reached 
to  only  70.  Showing  the  probable  Causes 
and  material  Agents  that  have  Shortened  the 
Lives  of  the  Huinan  Eace  ;  and  the  Bar- 
riers that  prevent  a  return  to  the  Longevity 
of  the  Early  Patriarchs.  By  Joel  Pikney, 
Esq.     8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Piscator.— The  Choice  and  Cookery  of 

Fish :  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Piscatoe. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Captain  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
Greneral  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8vo.  with 
48  Plates,  price  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Eev.  Baden  Powell,  M.  A.,  F.E.S.jF.KA.S., 
F.Gr.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Greometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.   Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Pycroft's  Course   of  English   Reading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity  :  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Raikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 

by  Thomas  Eaie:es,  Esq.,  froml831  to  1847 : 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Second  Edition.  Yols.  I.  and 
II.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 

***  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  with  Portraits  of  Count  Mon- 
trond  and  Prince  Talleyrand,  after  Sketches  by  Count 
D'Orsay,  and  completing  the  work,  are  in  the  press. 


Reade.— Man  in  Paradise:   A  Poem  in 

Six  Books.  With  Lyrical  Poems.  By 
John  Edmund  Eeade,  Author  of  "  Italy," 
"  Revelations  of  Life,"  &c.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide  :  Comprising 

a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a 
Practical  Treatise  onthe  distinguishing  Symp- 
toms, Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Pallia- 
tion of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  H.  Reece, 
M.R.C.S.,  &e.    8vo.  12s. 

Rich's  Illustrated    Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon :  Form- 
ing a  Grlossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Every-Day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  about  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  the  Antique.     Post  8vo.  21s. 

Horsemanship  ;   or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Road 
and  in  the  Field :  With  Instructions  for 
Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  By 
Captain  Richaedson,  late  of  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons.  With  5  Plates.  Square  crown 
8vo.  14s. 


Riddle's   Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Nem  and  cheaper 
Edition^  revised  and  corrected.     8vo.  2l8. 

Rpr.nratPlv    /The  English-Latin  Dictionary,   7s. 
beparateiy    ^,j.:^^  Latiu-EngUsh  Dictionary,  15s. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English.  Dictionary  : 
A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Boyal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Riddle's  Copious   and   Critical   Latin- 

Enghsh  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  and  cheaj^er  Edition.    Post  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Rivers's  Rose -Amateur's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ;  their  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
I       and  improved.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Roberts.  — The  Social  History  of  the 

People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England 
in  Past  Centuries,  illustrated  in  regard  to 
their  Habits,  Municipal  Bye-Laws,  Civil 
Progress,  &c.,  from  the  Researches  of 
Geoege  Robeets,  Author  of  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth^  &c,  8vo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  18s. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re- written, 
8vo.  price  ISs. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  and  c^^^/>(?r  Edition,  with  Additions. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  aiTanged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  IO9.  6d. 

Ronalds's     Fly-Fisher's    Entomology : 

With  coloured  Eepresentations  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  and  a  few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher  ;  with 
20  Plates  coloured  after  improved  patterns. 
8vo.  14s. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion  ;  with  ample  Eeferences 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information.  New 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
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Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell.  A  New 

Edition,  including  several  unpubli-shed  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  edited  by  Miss 
Beeey.  With  Portraits,  Yignettes,  and 
Facsimile.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  15s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell.    By 

the  Right  Hon.  Loed  John  Russell,  M.P. 
Fourth  Edition ;  with  a  Portrait  after  Sir 
Peter  Lely.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

St.  John  (Mrs.)— Audubon  the  Natu- 
ralist in  the  New  World  :  His  Adventures 
and  Discoveries.  By  Mes.  Hoeace  St. 
John.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

oi  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends^  &c.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  7s. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  History  of  Greece,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth 
by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly  based  upon 
Bishop  ThirlwaU's  History.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  Lite- 
rature and  Arts  of  Ancient  Greece;  and 
illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Athens,  and  137 
Woodcvits,  designed  from  the  Antique  by 
a.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 

"The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Schmitz's  History  of 
Greece  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  cliapters  on 
Greek  art  and  literature,— a  want  which  we  had  occasion 
lately  to  notice  in  our  review  of  a  ri\'al  manual.  Dr. 
Schmitz's  book  must  now  be  considered  the  most  complete 
English  history  of  Greece  in  a  single  volume,  and  well 
calculated  to  form  either  an  introduction  or  a  companion 
to  the  great  works  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  Its 
value  is  enhanced  by  numerous  woodcuts  by  Mr.  G.  Scharf, 
jvm.,  of  much  higher  quality  than  we  usually  meet  with  in 
elementary  books."  Gxtaedian,  Oct,  22, 1856. 

Scott.— The    Danes  and  the   Swedes: 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Yisit  to  Denmark, 
including  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Danish 
Islands  ;  with  a  Peep  into  Jutland,  and  a 
Journey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Sweden. 
Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  History  of  those  Countries. 
By  Chaeles  Heney  Scott.  Post  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Scrivenor's  History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Period.  New  Edition,  corrected.  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s.— An 
Abeidgment,  in  16mo.  price  23.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.    Printed  by 

C.  Whittingham,  uniformly  with  the  Thumb 
Bible  :  bound  and  clasped.     G^mo.  Is.  6d. 


Sewell.  — Amy  Herbert.  By  a  Lady. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.-The  Earl's  Daughter.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  9s. 

Sewell.  —  Gertrude  :  A  Tale.     By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  3  vols.  fcp. 
Svo.  price  16s. 

Sewell.  —  Margaret  Percival.     By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  2  vols 
fcp.  Svo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Ivors.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  13s. 

Cleve  Hall.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  12s. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition.  2  vols, 
fcp.  Svo.  price  12s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeeemt 
Tayloe.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to  Confirma- 
tion :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

notliing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
New  Edition,  in  Pocket  Yolumes  ;  with  S6 
Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists.     6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  SOs. 

***  A  LiBEAET  Edition-,  with  the  same  Illustrations,  in 
1  vol.  medium  Svo.  price  21s. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas  :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  £2. 16s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Short  Whist;   its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws  :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte,  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.     Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Journey  of  Life.     By 

Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  The  Busi- 
ness of  Life.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.     Ecp.  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henry  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Tatlee.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 


Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.     Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 


Smith  (G.)  — Harmony  of   the  Divine 

Dispensations  :  A  Series  of  Discourses  on 
Select  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  designed 
to  show  the  Spirituality,  Efficacy,  and  Har- 
mony of  the  Divine  Revelations  made  to 
Mankind  from  the  Beginning.  By  George 
Smith,  F.A.S.,  &c.     Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Smitli  (G.)— Sacred  Annals;  or,  Researches 
into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind. 
By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.,  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  £1.  14s. 

Vol.  I.  —  THE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE,  from  the  Cre- 
ation to  the  Death  of  Isaac.    Crown  Svo.  price  lOs. 

Vol.  II.-THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE,  from  the  Origin 
of  the  Israelite  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  Crown 
Svo.  in  2  Parts,  price  12s. 

Vol.  III. -THE  GENTILE  NATIONS  —  Egjptians. 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,    Crown  Svo.  m  2  Parts,  price  12s. 

Smith  (J.)  —  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul  :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  with  additional  Proofs  and  Illus- 
trations ;  Charts,  Views,  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  Neic  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.     Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A  LiBBART  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3  vols.  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  Ojs^e  Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette. Squai-e  crowni  Svo.  price  21s,  cloth ;  or  liOs. 
bound  in  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition-,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1S04, 
1805,  and  1806.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  7s. 

Robert    Southey's    Complete    Poetical 

Works  ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Yolume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Medium 
Svo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  price  358. 

Select  V/orks  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace  inclusive.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robert 
SouTHET.    Medium  Svo.  price  30s. 

Southey's  Correspondence. — Selections 

from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  &c. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John 
Wood  Waeter,  B.D,,  Vicar  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex.    4  vols,  post  Svo.  price  423. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraits  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions.    6  vols,  post  Svo.  price  63s. 

Southey's  The  Doctor  Ac.  complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Waeter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 

Southey's    Commonpiace-Books,  complete    in 

Four  Volumes.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Waeteb,  B.D.     4  vols,  square  crown  Svo. 

price  £3.  ISs. 

Each  Commonplace-Book,  complete  in  itself,  may  he 
liad  separately,  as  follows  :— 

First  Series  — CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &c.    18s. 

Second  Series  —  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.  18s. 

Thiei)  Series -ANALYTICAL  READINGS.    21s. 

FouETH  Sebies- ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA.  &c.  21s. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  mO 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 

Notes  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  288. 
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Spencer.— The  Principles  of  Psychology. 

By  Heebeet  Spencee,  Author  of  ,hocial 
Statics.     8vo.  I63. 

Stainton.— June:  A  Book  for  the  Country 

in  Summer  Time.  By  H.  T.  Stainton, 
Author  of  The  Entomologists  Manual,  and  va- 
rious other  popular  Works  on  Natural  His- 
tory.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Sie  James 
STEPHEN,K.C.B.,LL.D.,Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
theRight  Hon.  Sie  James  Stephen,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Thii'd  Edi- 
tion.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonehenge.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  many  Woodcuts.  Square  crown 
Svo.  21s. 

Stow.  —  The  Training  System,  Moral 

Training  School,  and  Normal  Seminary  for 
pi'eparing  Schoolmasters  and  Governesses. 
By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary. 
Tenth  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Post  Svo.  price  6s. 

Strachey.— Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times 

of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  :  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Histoi'ical  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with  some  Notice  of 
their  Bearings  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Life  of  England,  By  Edwaed  Steachey, 
Esq.     Cheaper  Issue.     Svo.  price  8s.  6d. 

By  the  game  Autltor, 

Miracles  and  Science.    Post  Svo.  price  Is. 
Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 

Duty :  Twenty  Discourses.  By  John 
James  Tatlee,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola :  And  Jesuitism  in  its 

Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Tayloe.  Post  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.     By 

Isaac  Tatloe.    Post  Svo.  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 


Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
ductive Forces  of  Russia.  By  L.  De 
Tegoboeski,  Privy- Councillor  and  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Russia.  Yols.  I. 
and  II.  Svo.  price  143.  each. 

Thacker's  Courser's  Annual  Remem- 
brancer and  Stud-Book  :  Being  an  Alpha- 
betical Return  of  the  Running  at  all  the 
Public  Coursing  Clubs  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  1855-56  ;  with 
the  Pedigrees  (as  far  as  received)  of  the 
Dogs.  By  Robeet  Abeam  Welsh,  Liver- 
pool.   Svo.  21s. 

***  Published  annually  in  October, 

Thirlwall.-The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Loed  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  j  with  Maps.  8 
vols.  Svo.  price  £3. 

*^*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
with  Yignette  Titles,  price  283. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

COENET,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  Svo. 
21s.  cloth  J  or  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  W.)— The  Atoning 

Work  of  Christ  reviewed  in  relation  to  some 
current  Theories  ;  in  Eight  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, with  numerous  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Thomson,  M.A,,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     8vo.  Ss. 

Thomson.— An  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought: 
Being  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 

1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  witli  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts.    New  Edition.     12mo.  price  Ss. 

Thornbuiy.— Shakspeare's  England ;  or, 

Sketches  of  Social  History  during  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth.  By  G.  W.  Thoenbuey, 
Author  of  Historg   of  the  Buccaneers^   &c. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

ternum.  By  J.  Tatloe.  Being  an  Epi» 
tome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693j    bound  and  clasped.     Q^xao.  Is.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Bishop  Tomline's  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  the  Bible  :  Containing  Proofs  of 
the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of 
the  Jews  ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  ; 
and  a  brief  Statement  of  Contents  of  seve- 
ral Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Ecp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to  the 
close  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  F.E.S. 
With  Contributions  by  William  New- 
MAECH.  Being  the  Fifth  and  concluding 
Yolume  of  Tooke's  History  of  Trices,  with  an 
Index  to  the  whole  work.     8vo. 

Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  30s. 

TroUope.— The  Warden.  By  Anthony 
Teollope.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Tfenee. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's   History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages :  Comprising  the 
Reigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  YIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ttjenee.  4  vols. 
Svo.  price  50s. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Ttjenee.     3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Dr.  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Eresh- Water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
A  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions 
by  John  Edwaed  Geay  :  With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.     Post  8vo.  price  15s. 

Tuson.— The  British  Consul's  Manual : 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  for  Consuls,  as  well 
as  for  the  Merchant,  Shipowner,  and  Master 
Mariner,  in  all  their  Consular  Transactions  ; 
and  containing  the  Commercial  Treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  present  date.  By 
E.  W.  A.  TusoN,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Con- 
sulate-General in  London.     Svo.  price  15s. 

Twining.— Types  and  Figures  of  the 

Bible,  illustrated  by  the  Art  of  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss  Louisa 
Twining.  With  54  Plates,  comprising  207 
Figures.     Post  4to.  21s. 


Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines  :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  of 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Artic-les  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  60s. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Dutch  Edition 
by  the  Rev.  William  Claez,  M.D.,F.R.S,j 
&c.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  with  additional  References  fur- 
nished by  the  Author.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Invertebrate  Amr,iah;  with  15  Plates, 
comprising  very  numerous  Figures.  Svo. 
price  30s. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  De.  E. 
Vehse.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Feanz  Demmlee.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 

Wade.  —  England's  Greatness :  Its  Rise 

and  Progress  in  Government,  Laws,  Religion, 
and  Social  Life ;  Agricvdture,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures  ;  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  By  John  Wade,  V.P. 
Institut  d'Afrique  (Historical  Section), 
Paris  ;  Author  of  History  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Productive  Classes j  of  the 
Cabinet  Lawyer^  &c.    Fcp.  Svo. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Wateeton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  10s. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping :  As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the'Modes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them — A  de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Servants— &c.  New  Edition  ;  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  price  50s. 

Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada.  By  C.  R.Weld,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law.     Post  Svo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 

West.  —  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 

Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  Chaeles  West, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  Physician- Accoucheur  to,  and 
Lectiu-er  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.    Third  Edition.    Syo.  14s. 
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COM  PLETION 


THE  TRAYELLEE'S    LIBRARY. 


Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY,  now  complete  in  102 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  Is.  M.  each  in  cloth. — 
To  he  had  also,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  Guineas  per  Set^  bound  in  clothe 
lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  classified  as  follows : — 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

VISIT  TO  THE  VAUDOIS-.  ^v  F    BATXES 

or  PIEDMONT    / ^^  ^-  I^^I^ES. 

IN  ASIA. 
CHINA  AND  THIBEf BX  the  ABBE'  HUC. 


BY  S.  LAING. 


IN  EUROPE. 

A  CONTINENTAL  TOUR  by  J,  BARROW, 

ARCTIC  VOYAGES  AND  |  MAYl<i^. 

DISCOVERIES J    

BRITTANY  AND  THE  BIBLE BY  L  HOPE. 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  CHASE by  I.  HOPE. 

CORSICA  BY  F.  GREGOROVIUS. 

GERMANY,  etc.  :  NOTES  OF 

A  TRAVELLER 

ICELAND BY  P.  MILES. 

NORWAY,  A  RESIDENCE  IN by  S.  LAING. 

NORWAY,  RAMBLES  IN by  T.  FORESTER. 

RUSSIA by  THE  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINE. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY  . .  by  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

ST.  PETERSBURG BY  M.  JERRMANN. 

THE  RUSSIANS  OF  THE  SOUTH,  by  S.  BROOKS. 

TouNxfiV"".!™^ }  -  ^-  --«-^»^- 

MONT  BLANC,  ASCENT  OF by  J.  AULDJO. 

'  m'T^HllLPs'^.t^!!^  }  -^  ^-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^• 
HISTORY  AND 

MEMOIR    OF   THE   DUKE    OF  WELLINGTON. 
THE  LIFE  OF  MARSHAL  -i   by  the  REV.  T.  0. 

TURENNE J         COCKAYNE. 

SCHAMYL  ....  BY  BODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER. 
FERDINAND  I.  AND  MAXIMI 

LIAN  II 

FRANCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS. 


BY     RANKE. 


ESSAYS  BY  MR 
WARREN  HASTINGS. 
LORD  CLIVE. 
WILLIAM  PITT. 
THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 
RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 
GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE 
ADDISON'S  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 
HORACE  WALPOLE. 
LORD  BACON. 

WORKS  OF 

THE  LOVE  STORY  feom  SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY....  }  J^°™^. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  MAITRE-D'ARMES,  by  DUMAS. 
CONFESSIONS  OP  A  " 
WORKING  MAN  . .    - 


BYE.  SOUVESTRE. 


SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE "EOTHEN." 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  by  P.  GIRONIERE. 

IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS by  M.  WERNE. 

MOROCCO BY  X.  DURRIEU. 

NIGER  EXPLORATION.  .BY  T.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 
THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAL by  G.  H.  MASON, 

IN  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BY  E.  WILBERFORCE. 

CANADA BY  A.  M.  JAMESON. 

CUBA BY  W.  H.  HURLBUT. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDS  ....  byC.LANMAN. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES by  W.  HUGHES. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A  LADY'S  VOYAGE by  IDA  PFEIFFER. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

CHESTERFIELD  &  SELWYN,  by  A.  HAYWARD. 
SWIFT  AND  RICHARDSON,  BY  LORD  JEFFREY. 
DEFOE  AND  CHURCHILL  ....  BY  J.  FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON,  BY  MRS.PIOZZI. 
TURKEY  AND  CHRISTENDOM. 
LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN,  by  the  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  -i  by  HENRY 
GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER  J      ROGERS. 

,  MACAULAY. 

LORD  BYRON. 

COMIC  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 
HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
CROKER'S  EDITION  OF  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF 
JOHNSON. 

MR.  MACAULAY'S  SPEECHES  ON  PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 

FICTION. 

AN  ATTIC  PHILOSO-  ■>  SOUVFSTRF 

PHER  IN  PARIS  . .  / ^^^-  SOUVESTRE. 

SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 
HIS  SHIPWRECK. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  "i      ^   -j.^,    ^     ^-^^^ 

CREATION I  ^^   ^^-  ^-  ^^^^ 

INDICATIONS  OF  INSTINCT,  by  DR.  L.  KEMP, 


SELECTIONS  FROM  SYDNEY  SMITH'S 

WRITINGS. 
PRINTING BX  A.  STARK. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  &c.  btDR.  G.WILSON. 
OUR  COAL-FIELDS  AND  OUR  COAL-PITS. 
CORNWALL,  ITS  MINES,  MINERS,  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

RAILWAY   MORALS   AND-.      _^  „  cpTr^rrp 
RAILWAY  POLICY )  ■  •  ^^  H.  SPENCER. 

MORMONISM  . .  BY  THE  REV.  W.  J.  CONYBEARE. 

LONDON    BY  J.  R.  M'CLT.LOCH. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  and  CO. 


Wheeler  (H.  M.)— A  Popular  Harmony 

of  the  Bible,  Historically  and  Chronologically 
arranged.  By  Henry  M.  Wheelee,  Author 
of  Hebrew  for  Adults^  &e.     Fcp.  8vo.  Ss, 

Wlieeler  (J.T.)— The  Life  and  Travels  of 

Herodotus  in  the  Fifth  Century  before 
Chi'ist :  An  imaginary  Biography,  founded 
on  fact,  Olustrative  of  the  History,  Manners, 
Religion,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Social  Con- 
dition of  the  G-reeks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Scythians,  and  other 
Ancient  Nations,  in  the  Days  of  Pericles 
and  Nehemiah.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler, 
r.R.G.S.     2  Tols.  post  8vo.  with  Map,  21s. 

Wheeler.— The  Geography  of  Herodotus  De- 
veloped, Explained,  and  Illustrated  from 
Modern  Researches  and  Discoveries.  By 
J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  price  18s. 

Whitelocke's  Journal  of  the   English 

Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  the 
Years  1653  and  1654.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  by  Henry  Reeye,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 


Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining 

the  Yalue  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Chiu'ch 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c.  Third  Editiov.^ 
with  additional  Tables  of  Natural  or  Hyper- 
bolic Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  Astronomy, 
Geography,  &c.  Post  8vo.  price  9s.  — 
Supplement,  price  Is. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's 

Commentai-ies  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  Lise  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father 
to  his  Daughter,  A  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Sib  John  E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart. 
12mo.  price  6s,  6d. 

Wilson  (E.)  —  The  Dissector's  Manual 

of  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  By 
Erasmus  Wilson,  P.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved  ;  with  25  additional 
Woodcuts  by  Bagg.     12mo.  12s.  6d. 

Wilson  (W.)— Bryologia  Bi^tannica :  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bruch  and 
Schimper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
Muscologia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  By  William  Wilson,  President 
of  the  Warrington  Natural  History  Society. 
8vo.  42s.;  or,  with  the  Plates  coloured, 
price  £4.  4s.  cloth. 


■"^r-*,! 


Woods— The  Past  Campaign :  A  Sketch 

of  the  War  in  the  East,  from  the  Departure 
of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Fall  of  Sebastopol. 
By  N.  A.  Woods,  late  Special  Correspon- 
dent to  the  Morning  Herald  at  the  Seat  of 
War.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Yonge.— A  New  English- Greek  Lexicon': 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  Second  Edition ^  revised  and 
corrected.     Post  4to.  price  21s. 


Yonge's  New  Latin  Gradus  :  Containing 

Every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Rugby  Schools ;  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ;  and  Marlborough  College.  Fourth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  9s. — Appendix  of  Epi- 
thets classified  according  to  their  English 
Meaning,  price  3s.  6d. 

Youatt.— The  Horse.  By  William  Youatt. 

With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  New  Edition, 
with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  from 
Designs  by  William  Harvey.  (Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should  be  or- 
dered.)   8vo.  price  10s. 

Youatt.— The  Dog.    By  William  Youatt. 

A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  Engravings, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.      8vo.  6s. 

Young.— The  Christ  of  History :    An 

Argument  grou.nded  in  the  Facts  of  His 
Life  on  Earth.  By  the  Rev.  John  Young, 
LL.D,  Edin.     Post  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Young.— The  Mystery;  or,  Evil  and  God.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Young,  LL.D.  Edin.  Post 
8vo.  Vs.  6d. 

Young  (E.)  —  Prse-Rafifaellitism ;  or,  a 

Popular  Liquiry  into  some  newly-asserted 
Principles  connected  with  the  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  Religion,  and  Revolution  of  Art. 
By  the  Rev.  Edwaed  Young,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  oiArt., 
its  Constitution  and  Capacities.  Post  8vo. 
[Just  ready. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  English  Students  by  Dk.  L,  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.  :  With  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator. 
4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     Svo.  14a. 

[November  1856. 
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